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INTRODUCTION. 



liUtorical sketch of the three Jirat Crusades. 



IN the first ages of the church, and particularly 
bince the seat of the Roman empire had been re- 
moved to Bysance, the practice of making pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land had mtroduccd itself into the 
westeni world. The Calvary and the holy tomb 
of Jesus Christ w^re the objects of the pious 
veneration of the people : Judea, filled with reli- 
gious monuments, was still the promised land of 
all the faithful, and Jerusalem was looked upon 
as the first mother-country of the Chnstans. No- 
thing could stop their zeal ; neither the tyranny 
of the Abasside sultans, nor the violent dominion 
of the FatimiteS) who disputed by turns the empiro 
of Syria, could diminish the number of the pil- 
grims going to visit the holy places. At the end 
of the eleventh century, the Turcomans took poflk 
session of Jerusalem, and the fate of the Christians 
became consequently more deplorable. Their pi- 
ous caravans were often attacked and stripped by 
the Egyptians and the Arabs ; great numbers of 
those who had left their country and families to visit 
the church of resurrection, lost their lives before 
they could greet the holy city, and those who 
reached Jerusalem, after having escaped a thousand 
dangers, were still exposed to the insults of the 
new lords of Judea. 

The pilgrims of the Latin church, who returned 
to Europe, related what they had seen and under- 
gone in their journey : they recounted the insults 
done, to the Christians, the profanation of the holy 
sepulchre, and that the Patriarch of Jerusalem and 
the holy bishops were dragged in ch^tv%. 'YV^'&fc 
accounts, swelled by fame) vrer^ ^to^^^'aX^^ ^V^ 
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rapidity, and carried every where indignation and 
despair. Among the pious travellers, who had re- 
paired to the Holy Land, there was one who was 
more struck than all the rest with the misfortunes 
of the Christians, and who, on his return to Europe, 
enfiamed every breast with the sentiments that 
fired his own. On quitting the Patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, he said to him, " I will arm, for your de- 
fence, all the warlike nations of Europe ;" and he 
kept his word. Peter the Hermit, of an obscure 
birth, but of an ardent imagination, without trea- 
sure, without power, by the ascendancy alone of 
tears and prayers, succeeded to raise the west, and 
to impel it, with almost all its weight, on Asia. 

Scarcely had he landed on the coasts of Italy 
when he ran to throw himself at the feet of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. Pope Urban HI. received him as 
a prophet, applauded his design, and commissioned 
him to announce the approaching delivery of the Ho- 
ly Land. The ardent missionary, his head bald, his 
feet bare, clad in a coarse -gown, travelled over the 
provinces of Italy and France. Every where on his 
passage the women, children, and old men, broke 
out into loud cries ; the people raised their voice to 
heaven, to beg of the Almighty to cast a glance on 
his favourite city, and the warriors swore to take up 
arms and set her free from the yoke of the Infi- 
dels. 

In the midst of this general effervescence, the 
head of Christendom convoked a council at 
Placentia, to lay before it the interests and the 
perils of the church. Two hundred bishops, four 
thousand ecclesiastics, and thirty thousand seculars 
of all conditions, repaired to that assembly. The 
sittings were held in a plain near Placentia. Alexis 
Commenes had sent ambassadors to that coun- 
cil, to demand assistance of the Latin princes 
against the Mussulmen. They moved all hearts in 
speaking of the misfortunes of Jerusalem ; they 
interested, at the same time, the policy of the prin- 
ces, in laying before them the dangers that threatea- 
edthe west. 
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They resolved at the same time to deliver 
Constantinople and Jerusalem. Urban, to take a 
last decision on this great enterpriset- proposed 
to assemble a second synod in a city in France. 
This new council, summoned to meet at Clermont^ 
in Auvergne, was no less numerous and no less 
respectable than that of Placentia: the saints 
and the most renowned doctors of the age came 
to honour it with their presence and enlighten 
it with their counsels ; |he lords and knights re- 
paired there from all the neighbouring countries, 
and offered to fight for the cause of Jesus Christ. 
They forgot all causes of enmity ; and suddenly 
they, who were at war with each other, had iio longer 
any ground of hatred but against Mussulmen. The 
council gave sanction to these happy dispositions, in 
pronouncing a severe censure against the license 
of war among Princes, and confirming the truce of 
God, or the suspension of all hostilities during four 
days in the week; hence the priests, the women, 
the labourers, the trading people, were placed, for 
three years, under the special protection of the 
church. The council afterwards proceeded to pro- 
vide for the Christians in Syria. Peter the Hermit, 
holding a crucifix, with a dejected and sorrowful 
air, spoke first of the insults offered to the faith of 
Christ ; he recalled to mind the profanations he had 
witnessed, the tortures and executions he had seen 
the Christians undergo. The orator was frequently 
interrupted by sobs ; the whole assembly melted in- 
to tears at his pictures. Urban, who spoke after 
Peter the Hermit, deplored in his turn the shame 
and the misfortunes of thiat city, which contained 
the tomb of Jesus Christ, and was disgraced by the 
worship of Mahomet ; these sacred walls, that had 
sheltered the Apostles, were become the impure 
mansions of the Saracens; the blood of the martyrs, 
that had been spilt in Jerusalem and had inundated 
all Palestine, called aloud for vengeance against the 
oppressors of the Holy Land. At these words in- 
dignation took the place of grief-, «ivd)N9Yi<t\i\^M^V0c^ 
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Pontiff exhorted the faithful to take up arms, the 
whole assembly arose and answered with a unani- 
mous voice — ^^ It is the will of God I It is the 
will of God I" The Bishops of Puy and Orange 
were the first to ask to be decorated with the cross. 
Kaymond Count of Toulouse, excused himself, by 
his ambassadors, for not having been present at 
this meeting : he had already fought the Mussulmen 
in Spain, he offered to go and fight them in Asia, 
followed by a great number of knights. As soon 
as the resolutions of the council were made known, 
and the bishops were come back in their dioceses, 
they were incessantly employed in blessing crosses 
for the crowd of persons who asked to march against 
the Holy Land, and all Europe resounded with these 
words of the Gospel : " He, who does not take up 
his cross and follow me, is not worthy of me." . Not 
only bishops, princes, lords, but citizens and peasants, 
mechanics, women, children, and old men, looked 
upon Jerusalem as the road to heaven ; they 
came in hosts to range under the banners of the 
cross. Political motives joined to pious sentiments : 
whilst a great number of Christians enrolled 
themselves with the crusaders, to deserve eternal 
felicity in another world, many others were going 
to seek a refuge against the evils that haunted them 
in this life ; the people were unhappy, and the ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land offered them the prospect 
of a happier condition. The serfs found in the campg 
of the crusaders a shelter against the rigours of ser- 
vitude, the debtors against the prosecutions of 
their creditors, the guilty against the hand of jus- 
tice. In these barbarous times, often no other au- 
thority was acknowledged than that of force, no other 
law than that of the sword ; the profession of 
arms was the only one held honourable, and a mul- 
titude of knights travelled over Europe in quest of 
adventures. The preachers of the crusades availed 
themselves of that spirit of chivalry, and collected 
under their banners a vast number of those intrepid 
warriors, who; in swearing to defend innocence and 
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beauty, had also sworn to defend religion. It wts 
known that two or three hundred Norman pilgrims, 
returning from the Holy Land, had conquered and 
founded the kingdom of Naples and Sicily: this ex- 
ample was likely to awsiken ambition. All the 
travellers .who came from the East' spoke with ad- 
miration of the wonders they had seen, of the rich pro- 
vinces they had crossed. If religion promised her 
favours to those wJio were to fight for her, fortune 
also promised gifts ; and many a prince or lord, sell- 
ing at a vile price his principality or his barony 
in Europe, smiled at the idea of exchanging it in 
Asia for a vast kingdom or an extensive empire. 
The council of Clermont, which had taken place 
in the year 1095, had fixed the departure of the 
crusade for *the day of the Assumption, the 15th of 
August, the following year ; this term seemed too 
distant for the impatience of numbers of the crusa- 
ders. In the months of March and May, sixty thou- 
sand French of both sexes formed themselves into 
an army, and advanced from the borders of the 
Khine towards those of the Danube, under the com- 
mand of the hermit, Peter, who travelled on foot, 
in sandals, and girt with a cord. This new general 
had evinced more ability in raising soldiers than in 
conducting them ; he had but too well succeeded 
in inflaming their zeal ; he found himself unable to 
restrain or to direct the passions he had given birth 
to. The band of crusaders, which resembled rather 
a numerous caravan than an army, committing rava- 
ges every where on its passage, was attacked, beat- 
en, and dispersed, by the Hungarians and Bulgari- 
ans ; innumerable detachments that followed Peter's 
army committed the same excesses and met with the 
same fate. A small number of these lawless cru- 
saders reached Constantinople ; Alexis, who had call- 
ed them to his assistance, endeavoured to get rid 
of these troublesome guests, and hastened to supply 
them with the jneans of continuing their march to- 
wards Syria. Transported into, a country unknown 
to them^ the crusaders experienced n^^ d\^^^\^\^\ 
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Peter was defeated by the Turks in the Plains of Ni- 
cea : he had the grief to see the remains of his ar- 
my perish be£>re they had reached the confines of 
Palestine. 

Meanwhile the errors and the misfortunes of 
these first crusaders were not totally lost for those 
who^were to follow them. A new army soon began 
its march, under the orders of the wise and pious 
Godfrey of Bouillon. This army, which counted 
among its soldiers the greater part of the gentle- 
men of Frise, Germany, and Lorraine, had for its 
leader one of the ablest captains of the age, and 
advai^ced across the countries Peter the Hermit 
had traversed, and arrived before Constantinople 
without having encountered other obstacles than the 
fatigues of a long journey. 

Hugh the Great, brother of Philip, king of France, 
who had taken the cross, sat out the same year, ta- 
king with him Robert, Duke of Normandy, Stephen, 
Count of Chart res, the young Count of Flanders, the 
young Eustatius of Boulogne, and the greater part of 
the other chief vassals of the crown. Many of the 
lords who accompanied Hugh the Great were obli- 
ged to sell their estates to supply the expenses of 
their joumey to the Hojy Land. The commons then 
were enabled to redeem their freedoni,and the histo- 
rians add, that the King of France saw with joy the 
departure of the most dangerous rivals of his power. 

Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum, Tancred, the 
model of the knights of his time, and Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, who had applied to the coun- 
cil of Clermont for the cross, soon began their 
march for Constantinople ; Raymond led with him 
the ardent and courageous youth of the southern 
provinces. The valour of Bohemond was already 
feared in Asia : his soldiers had fought many times 
in Epirus and Thessaly. ,Four armies arrived 
successively at Constantinople ; Alexis was asto- 
nished at their number, and he- received, in trem- 
bling, the homage of these new auxiliaries : the 
crusaders entered Asia Minor } they took Nicea, 
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and beat the Turks twice, on the same plains 
where, the year before, the fragments of Peter's 
army had been destroyed. 

Having conquered the Turks, they had to de- 
fend themselves against the burning heat of a new 
climate ; considerable numbera of the crusaders pe- 
rished by sickness : the countries they traversed, 
ravaged by their own arms, left them the prey of 
&mine. To fill up the measure, discord crept in 
among the chiefs, and ambition made them forget 
the religious purpose of the war ; masters of Edessa 
and Antioch, they quarrelled about their conquests, 
and did not think of relieving the distresses of the 
Christians. 

Harassed by every scourge, discouraged by their 
very victories, the crusaders cast a look backwards, 
and sighed after the country they had quitted. 
Hugh the Great returned to Europe, the Count of 
Chartres and Blois deserted his colours like a cow- 
ard ; their example brought about a great number 
of desertions. In vain the bishops borrowed the 
voice of heaven to reanimate the courage of the 
soldiers ; that eloquence, which at first had kind- 
led their enthusiasm, could no longer soothe their 
despair. 

Meanwhile the crusaders entered Syria ; follow- 
ing their march between the sea-coast and Mount 
Lebanon, they crossed Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Ptole- 
mais, and Cesarea; they knew Lydda, Ramla, £m- 
maus, and Bethlehem ; at the sight of these re- 
vered places, they forgot all their hardships, and 
recovered all their hopes. 

On the heights of Nicopolis, the Holy City sud- 
denly struck their sight; at the view, the army 
broke out into the most lively joy ; all the crusa- 
ders exclaimed at once, like as at the council of 
Clermont—" It is the will of God ! It is the will 
of God r* Some fell on their knees at the sight of 
the Holy Place they were going to deliver ; others 
kissed respectfully that soil honoured by the pre- 
sence of their Saviour, and coi\^^cx^Vb^ yi \sa 



blood.' They who lately were but little disposed 
to follow the laws of Christ, now ready to die 
for him, swore all to revenge the Holy City for the 
outrages and the sacrilegious dominion of the in- 
fidels. 

Since the crusaders had left Constantinople, Je- 
rusalem had changed masters : the Turks had been 
driven away by the Saracens. These last had offer- 
ed peace to the Christians, but they could not make 
up their minds to resign the holy city to them. 
The Latin princes began to make preparations for 
the siege: Godfrey of Bouillon, Eustatius his 
brother, and Tancred, took up their quarters on 
the western side, near to the tower they still called 
David's Fortress; the troops of Raymond spread 
towards the south, on the declivity of the mountain 
of Sion; Robert, Duke of Normandy, the Counts 
of Flanders and St. Pol, encamped their soldiers 
on the northern side, and occupied the whole plain 
that extends from the gates of Damascus to the 
Valley of Jehosaphat. The fifth day of the siege, 
on the wonderful promises of a hermit who inhabit- 
ed the Mount of Olives, the besiegers gave a ge- 
neral assault; but, having neither ladders nor any 
other warlike machines, they were repulsed with 
loss into their camp. Some days after, they vea- 
tured on a new attack, that met with no better suc- 
cess than the first : the Christians, at the sight of 
Jerusalem, had recovered all their enthusiasm ; but 
it soon grew weak on encountering the disasters 
that assailed them. The siege lasted but forty 
days, and these, says an historian, were days of 
misery and calamity. The incessant scourge of 
famine carried its i*avages among the Latin army ; 
an extraordinary drought came, and added its hor- 
rors to those of famine and war ; all the fields in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem had been laid 
waste ; the fountain of Siloe was dried up ; the 
waters of the torrent of Cedron were corrupted 
by the summer*s heat The whole army was pe- 
lishing with hung.er) thirst, and penury ; the chiefs 
i 
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of the crusade saw no other remedy to these evils 
but the conquest of Jerusalem. As they could not 
take possession of that place without the help of 
warlike machines, they hastened to construct some* 
The enchanted forest of Tasso was cut down» 
and its trees were in a short time converted into 
rams and balistas, catapultas and huge tower% be* 
fore which the ramparts of the besieged city were 
to fall. When these preparations were completed) 
they thought of re-establishing peace and harmony 
among the soldiers; the priests, who had taken 
the crosS) strove to revive the broken courage 
of the Christians; they inveighed vehemently 
against those vices that enervated their hearts, 
and on account of which God teemed to have 
forbidden their entrance into Jerusalem. Ray- 
mond and Tancred were the first to set the ex- 
ample of reconcilintion ; they embraced each other 
in sight of the whole army. The chiefe and the 
soldiers imitated them ; and, in order to add more 
solemnity to these affecting scenes, all Che crusa- 
ders, preceded by the biahops, went out in arms 
from the camp, and repaired to the Mount of Olives. 
There, on the exhortation of Peter the Hermit, 
who pointed out to them the rocks of the Calvary, 
and the Church of the Sepulchre, ready to receive 
them, they renewed all their oaths. They returned 
into their quarters full of confidence ; and, having 
passed the night in prayera, the whole army, at 
break of day, appeared under arms, and marched 
to the assault. 

While the christian religion led the crusaders 
to attack Jerusalem, the fsddi of the prophet ordered 
the Mussulmen to defend it. A celebrated mosque, 
built in the place where stood formerly the temple 
of Solomon, obtained the veneration of the East. 
An ancient tradition, ppeaerved among the Turks 
and Saracens, lied tlieinr to believe that Mahomet 
had ascended to heaven from Jerusalem. The be- 
sieged, prompted by fanaticism, defended Uvc^xl-^ 
selves obstinatel]^ ; missile weapcMA oi ^^^x^ ^« 
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scription, burning arrows> huge masses of stones^ 
torrents of i>oiling oil, and wild fire, rained on all 
sides on the besiegers. They fought on both sides 
till night with the same ardour : all the efforts of 
the crusaders proved fruitless; they returned to 
their quarters, full of sorrow and indignation. The 
principal chiefs could Aot console themselves at 
the ic. 1 that God did not hold them worthy yet to 
enter ttn, '^^oly City. 

The next day, namely, the 15th of July, 1099, at 
break of day, the Christians returned to the assault. 
The action was no less obstinate and no less bloody 
than that of the day before. Victory remained for 
a long time uncertain ; at last, Godfrey of Bouillon^ 
followed by many of his own people, succeeded in 
storming the ramparts, and Jerusalem was taken. 
History observes, that the crusaders entered the 
Holy City on a Friday, at three o'clock in the' after- 
noon ; it was the day and the hour when Jesus Christ 
had been put to death. This epoch ought to have 
brought back their hearts to sentiments of mercy ; 
but, exasperated at the hardships they had under- 
gone, aggravated by the long insults of the Sara- 
cens, intoxicated yet with the rage of combats, the 
crusaders put to the sword a great part of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. 

The pious Godfrey turned aside from this scene 
of carnage ; he deplored the errors of his com- 
panions, and proceeded to return thanks to God for 
his victory. Unarmed and barefooted, he repaired 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The news' 
of this act of devotion soon spread throughout 
the army. Instantly all private resentments, all 
anger, are quelled; the crusaders strip off their 
bloody garments, make Jerusalem resound with 
the sobs of their contrition^ and march all together, 
with bare feet and unarmed^ ^towards the Church of 
Resurrection. This sudden, transition, from the 
rage of battle to the soft emotions of piety, must 
undoubtedly astoniish the observer. Contrasts of 
^^ kind are often met with in the history of the 
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ci^sades, but ihcy only bear witness to the weak- 
nesses of human nature. 

When the crusaders had taken possession of 
Jerusalem, they proceeded to frame laws, and to 
raise up the throne of David and Solomon. The 
pious Godfrey of Bouillon was elected king by the 
unanimous voice of his companions in arms. The 
hero of this first crusade had a real piety ; hc>'.*k)uld 
not consent to be crowned king in a city ^-Afre the 
Saviour of the world had been crowned with thorns. 
He refused a title that his virtues had deserved, 
and that history has given him, for the more mo- 
dest title of Defender and Baron of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. Scarcely had he accepted the perilous 
honour of governing Jerusalem, when he found 
himself obliged to defend it against the troops of 
the Soldan of Egypt. A numberless army, con- 
sisting of Egyptians, Ethiops, and Arabs, assem- 
bled in the name of Mahomet, was advancing to- 
wards the capital of Judea, and had sworn to retake 
it from the Christians. Godfrey marched to meet 
the enemy, and found them in the neighbourhood 
of Ascalon : assisted by the brave Tancred, the 
Duke of Normandy, and the Count of Toulouse, 
he beat and dispersed the army of the Infidels. 
The battle of Ascalon was the last of this crusade ; 
the christian princes, released from their engage- 
ments by the taking of Jerusalem, and the victory 
that secured its conquest, began their march to re- 
turn to Europe, bearing palms in their hands, and 
singing triumphal hymns ©very where on their 
passage. They left Godfrey only two thousand foot 
and three hundred horse ; but this little army was 
formidable yet, for it '.vas commanded by the brave 
and faithful Tancred. 

Such are the principal events of tliis first cru- 
sade, which has been celebrated by Tasso. Plii- 
losophy may opjx>sc its arguments to the marvel- 
lous part* of this enterprise, but the Italian poet's 
lines have given it a character of hcYo\s\N\ ^xv^ 
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grandeur Tvhich will last as long as his poem. 
These heroic and marvellous times are to us now 
what the memorable epoch of the siege of Troy was 
to the Greeks, at the time of Alexander. One 
might add that Tasso's heroes are much more 
polished than those of Homer, and the motive that 
brought about the taking of Jerusalem is of much 
higherimportance than that which armed the Greeks 
and prepared the fall of Troy. 

I'he true political object of the crusades, that 
perhaps which had been least thought of, had just 
been fulfilled ; the tottering empire of the Greeks 
had been raised again by the victories of the Chris- 
tians. The crusaders had founded in the East the 
principality of Antioch, the county of Edessa, and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. The Mussulmen might 
be reduced, for a long time, to a defensive war ; 
but neither the degenerate Greeks, nor the Latins, 
who possessed valour only, were able to preserve 
the advantages that the war had given them. 

The people of Syria submitted joyfully to God- 
frey's power. The death of that prince, which • 
happened too soon for the happiness of his subjects, 
was lamented at the same time both by the Turks 
and the Christians ; he had extended his conquests 
as much by the wisdom of his policy as by the 
terror of his arms. He left Baldw3m, his successor, 
a kingdom which was as extensive as that of Judah 
or Israel. It is true that the population of that 
new kingdom was not numerous, but the emigra- 
tions from Europe supplied it incessantly with de- 
fenders and inhabitants. 

Fulk, Count of Anjou, ascended the throne of 
Jerusalem after Baldwyn ; his reign passed with- 
out either trouble or glory. The minority of his 
son, who succeeded him, gave rise to dissensions 
among the lords and gentlemen; the Saracens 
availed themselves of them ; they retook Edessa 
from the Christians, and Jerusalem was threat- 
ened. 
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Cries of alarm resounded throughout the West ; 
the Christians of Syria called jthe princes of Eu- 
rope to their assistance. Eight and forty years 
had elapsed since the deliverance of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, but the spirit of the people was not alter- 
ed, and they prepared for a second crusade on all 
sides. 

At the voice of St. Bernard, the people and the 
princes of Christendom enrolled tliemselves again 
under the banners of the cross. Bom of a noble 
family in Burgundy, eight years before the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, St. Bernard, at the age of 
two-and-tvjrenty, had buried himself in the monas- 
tery of Citeaux, and, from the bottom of his clois- 
ter, he was become the oracle of the christian 
world. The sanctity of his manners had procured 
him such ascendency, that France, England, and 
Italy, consulted him on a schism, and obeyed his 
decision. He had Eugene and Suger for his disci- 
ples ; and the simple abbot of Clervaux was more 
powerful in Europe than his two disciples, one of 
whom had been raised to the tiara, and the other 
to the ministry of France. His eloquence, of 
which some monuments remain, places him high 
above his cotemporaries. ^' His compositions,'* 
says a Protestant writer, " are devoid of neither 
taste nor genius ; the stamp of reason and humanity 
is marked throughout." 

St. Bernard was a different missionary from Pe- 
ter the Hermit ; the one had principally addressed 
the people, the other drew in kings ; the two great- 
est monarchs in Europe, the King of France and 
the Emperor of Germany, placed themselves at the 
head of the new cruaade. 

Louis' Vn. called the Younger, who had made 
a vow to go and fight the Inndels in the East, 
summoned a meeting of the principal lords and 
bishops in the city of Bourges. Godfrey, Bishop 
of Langres, pronounced there a pathetic discourse 
on the calamities which threatened the christian 
colonies in Asia ; he exhorted hia wv^Xxyc^ Vsi 'area. 
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themselves for the defence of JeriisaTem ; and, 
what is worthy of remark, St. Bernard then opposed 
vehemently the project of a new crusade ; it was 
not until the following year that he yielded to the 
entreaties of the Sovereign Pontiff and to the spirit 
of the age. 

In the spring of the year 1146, great numbers of 
ecclesiastics and seculars of all conditions were con- 
voked at Vezelay. The meeting of the faithful 
took place in a plain near the city. St. Bernard 
appeared at that synod, whither his reputation had 
gone before him : the Pope had prevailed on him 
to preach the Crusade : he harangued his nume- 
rous auditors on the unfortunate state of their 
brethren in the East ; he represented the Turks 
and Saracens as ready to invade Jerusalem again ; 
he spoke of the glory the first crusaders had reaped, 
in conquering the Holy Land ; he showed them 
Jesus Christ marching at the head of the christian 
armies, to defend the city where he had died for 
the salvation of mankind. Moved with this speech, 
the King of Finance arose from his throne, threw 
himself at the feet of St. Beniard, and received 
from him the revered sign of the cross. This ex- 
ample inflamed all minds still more than the dis- 
course of the eloquent missionary. Queen Eleanor, 
daughter of the Duke of Guienne, appeared, to 
receive the cross, like the King, her husband : she 
was followed . by all the great personages of the 
kingdom, who were present at the assembly. Fame 
published their holy resolution, and their enthusi- 
asm soon communicated itself to all the nations of 
Christfindois. _Stx JBemard, carried away by his 
zeal, went to preacH^ the Crusade in the different 
provinces of Germany and France ; his predications 
had such extraordinary success, and, I will almost 
say, so fatal, that they unpeopled the cities and the 
fields. He wrote to Pope Eugenius— " The vil- 
lages and castles are deserted ; none is seen but 
widows, whose husbands are living." 
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The readpr will wonder, without doubt, that St. 
Bernard, tWio had at first shown so much modera- 
tion, should have displayed, afterwards, so much 
ardour and such unruly zeal in preaching the 
Crusades. It is not useless to observe here, that 
the opinions he preached were the prevailing 
ideas of his time, and that the influence the age 
exercised over him, was greater, perhaps, than 
that which he exercised over the age. 

A new meeting was summoned at Chartres. 
The people were so much persuaded, then, that 
sanctity of manners and the fervour of religion 
were to hold the place of ail political and military 
talents, that St. Bernard was elected unanimously 
general of the crusaders. He had the good sense 
to refuse this honour, and he wrote to the Pope, 
that it would be a monstrous prodigy and an ill- 
fated measure to see a monk take the command of 
an army. The departure of the crusaders having 
been fixed for the month of June, 1147, Louis the 
Younger repaired* to Metz, accompanied by all the 
great lords of his kingdom ; at the same time the 
Emperor Conrad was marching, with his troops, 
towards Constantinople, where the two princes 
were to unite their forces. 

On the arrival of Conrad, Constantinople wit- 
nessed the singular meeting of two emperors, who 
had inherited the fragments of the empire of Au- 
gustus, and who both styled themselves the suc- 
cessors of Caesar and Constantine. Their mutual 
pretensions gave rise, at first, to some divisions, 
but the* Emperor of the West had a powerful army 
to maintain his claims, and the Greek Emperor did 
not insist much on his own. 

Manuel Commenes, says a celebrated writer, 
shuddered at the danger of seeing passing through 
his states such fierce heroes and numerous armies. 
He dissembled his alarms ; and, not daring to brave 
the princes of the West, he only thought how he 
could betray them. Some crusaders having found 
out his perfidy, proposed, in a uiqgUx\^^ \si Xs&j^ 
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possession of Constantinople ; but the leaders of 
the crusade generously rejected this advice, say- 
ing, like Aristides, that the enterprise might be 
profitable, but that it was unjust. 

After a stay of some weeks in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, the Emperor of Germany 
entered into Asia Minor. He marched all the way 
beset with treasons. They supplied the Germans 
with poisoned provisions ; ambushes awaited them 
every where on their passage ; the enemy got in- 
formation of their approach; and, to fill up the 
measure of perfidy, they had given them, at Con- 
stantinople, faithless guides, who misled the army 
in the straits of Mount Taurus, and gave them up, 
already broken by fatigue and despair, to the sword 
of the Turks and Saracens. 

The French, whom the disasters of the Germans 
had not discouraged, pursued their march towards 
Syria; passed the Meander, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Turks; experienced a check near 
Laodicea ; and arrived at Antioch a year after their 
departure from Metz. Louis VII. experienced do- 
mestic sorrows at the court of Antioch, which 
obliged him to shorten his stay there. Prince 
Raymond declared himself publicly the lover of 
Eleanor of Guienne. A king of France was forced 
to steal away his own wife in the middle of the 
night : he brought her back into his camp, and set 
off, at the head of his troops, for Jerusalem, where 
the Emperor Conrad, who had left Germany with 
an army, had just arrived as a lone pilgrim. 

The Christians in Syria were then in' daily appre- 
hension of an attack from the Saracens: the King 
of France was received at Jerusalem like a saviour. 
All the princes, all the prelates, and the clergy, 
followed by the people, went out to meet him, with 
loud acclamations, singing the same words as were 
sungjto the Son of God, when he entered the Holy 
City in triumph. A few days after the arrival of 
Louis VII. the crusaders undertook the siege of 
Damascus, but they were soon forced to give it up, 
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by the treason of some Christians of the country : 
they afterwards proposed to besiege Ascaion^ but 
the greater number of the German and French 
lords opposed it : they were dibcouraged, and the 
perfidy of some Christians of the East served as a 
pretence to close the campaign and terminate the 
war. The Emperor Conrad returned to Europe : 
they had rejoiced, in Constantinople, at his disas- 
ters ; when he went through, on his way back, he 
appeared less formidable, and was better received. 
The King of France had remained at Jerusalem) 
but, recalled by his faithful Sugcr, he embarked at 
Ptolemais, to return into his kingdom, whither he 
brought back only the regret of having made vain 
efforts for the cause of the faith, and lost the 
finest part of his army, without deriving any ad- 
vantage. 

This crusade turned out much more unfortunate 
than the first: the new crusaders did not avail 
themselves of the faults of those who had been in 
the Holy Land before them ; they did not suffi- 
ciently mistrust the Greeks, who betrayed them ; 
they despised the Turks too much, and often ne- 
glected the means of beating them : the christian 
armies had less able chiefs than in the first expe- 
dition. Raymond, Baldwyn, Tancred, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, were better generals than the King of 
France and the Emperor of Germany. Conrad and 
Louis VII. were not wanting in courage, but were 
deficient in prudence ; tlieir armiqs were like wan- 
dering tribes, composed, in a great part, of women, 
children, old men, who could do nothing towards 
ensuring victory, and who increased the confusion 
and despair after a defeat. This multitude could 
not be supplied with provisions ; discipline could 
not be established ; a single defeat destroyed the 
German army and the hope of the expedition. 
Alexander had conquered Asia with thirty thousand 
men, yet armies four times as numerous found 
their tomb there, because their leaders neglected 
to unite policy with valour. 
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On his return to France, Louis VII. caused his 
inarriage with Eleanor of Guienne to be annulled: 
that princess was accused of having been seduced 
by Raymond, Prince of Antioch, and having shown 
herself too partial to the beauty of a young Turk^ 
named Saladin. ^< But, with respect to those 
things/' observes Mezeray, with simplicity, " more 
is often said than there really is, and sometimes 
more than is known.'* Eleanor soon after married 
Henry II. and the Duchy of Guienne became a 
province dependent on England. If Louis com- 
mitted va fault in repudiating a wife, who took 
Away with her one of his finest provinces, he 
made amends for it in preserving to France" a 
minister who had added lustre to the stale : the 
courtiers attacked Suger's fidelity, and the king 
answered them by giving his minister the title of 
Father of the Country, The Abbot Suger p)os- 
sessed then a great advantage ; he was the only 
man in Europe who had opposed the crusade ; on 
all sides they boasted of his wise foresight, and all 
the murmurs were directed against St. Bernard. 
The Abbot of Clervaux was forced to address to 
the Pope an apology for his conduct; he ascribed, 
with some reason, the misfortunes of the war he 
had preached to the inexperience and improper 
conduct of those who had the management of it. 
He, however, justified himself still better two 
years after, when he refused to preach a new cru- 
sade. 

Whilst the Christians lamented in the West the 
disasters of the crusaders, new events were pre- 
paring in Asia : the Turkish apostles had given re- 
ligious motives to their politics, tind the war which 
they carried on against the Christians was also a 
sacred war. Ever since the first crusade they had 
not ceased to invite the people of the East to take 
up arms against the enemies of the Prophet. After 
the taking of Jerusalem, by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
the consternation had spread itself among the Mus- 
sulmen : Bagdad was in tears, the Cadi of Damas- 
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cus had lorn off his beard in the presence of the 
Caliph, and all the Divan had wept, on learning 
the first conquests of the Christians ; but the Ca- 
liphs, divided among themselves and stripped of 
their authority, could only deplore the shame of the 
Mahomedan armies, when a revolution came which 
changed the face of the East, and opposed sudden- 
ly a formidable army to those of the crusaders. 

When the Latins arrived in Syria for the first 
time, the Caliphs of Cairo and Bagdad had already no 
more than a phantom of power. Enervated by 
the pleasures of their harems, they no longer re- 
sembled that warrior, their predecessor, who, when 
asked about his origin, replied, putting his hand 
on his sword — ^^ This is my genealogy ;" and| 
pointing to his soldiers — " These are my off- 
afiring.** Invisible in their palaces, they had aban- 
doned the government to their slaves, who wor- 
shipped them on their knees, and at the same time 
imposed laws on them. Their name was yet revered, 
but their authority unknown : they exercised their 
empire in mosques only; they had- no other privi- 
lege left than the shameful one of confirming the 
usurped power of the Emirs, who disturbed the pro- 
vinces to govern them, and disputed on the field of 
battle the right of ruling at once the people and 
the prince. 

Noureddin had been brought up near the throne 
of Bagdad ; he had both valour and ambition ; he 
had become sultan of Mosul, Aleppo, and Damas- 
cus. In the hope of adding Egypt to his vast 
possessions, he formed the project of driving away 
the Falimites, and sent Shirakouh, his general| 
against the Vizier and the Emirs of Cairo. 

These were supported by powerful allies, and at 
first withstood the attacks of Noureddin. The 
two Caliphs, tranquil in their palaces, invoked 
Mahomet for the success of a war, the perils of 
wttbh they might have shared, but could not 
hope to reap the advantages of: vicars of 
the Prophet, whose law they vnt^T^TtX^^i \\x ^^^t- 
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ent ways, they cursed each other in public prayers, 
and declared each other reciprocally the enemy 
of God. The maledictions of the Caliph of Bag- 
dad inflamed the minds ; he promised all the fa- 
vours of Mahotnet to those who would go and 
fight his rival ; and thus prevailed on many eastern 
princes to favour the enterprise of Noureddin and 
Shirakouh. 

The second crusade might have profited by these 
divisions, but half the crusaders had perished be- 
fore they could reach Palestine ; the others were 
soon after discouraged, and set off for Europe, 
without having attempted any thing of importance. 
The King of Jerusalem supplied the Caliph and 
the Vizier of Cairo with succours, to prevent their 
being overcome ; but, unfortunately, he thought 
more of ransoming than of defending them ; be- 
sides, his forces were not considerable enough ; 
and, after making some useless attempts, he aban- 
doned them to all the odium that a temporary 
alliance with Christians had brought upon them. 

Noureddin's general was received in Egypt like 
the protector of the Mahomedan faith ; he caused 
the Vizier of Cairo to be assassinated, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the East, he took his 
place. This conquest hurried on the fall of the 
Fatimite Caliphs ; the Caliph of Bagdad was ac- 
knowledged in all the public prayers as the lawful 
head of all true believers, and the black colour of 
the Abassides, who descended from Omar and Abu- 
becker, took the place of the green livery of the 
children of Ali. 

Amidst these revolutions, a young warrior of 
the Curdian tribe had arisen, who had seen on the 
field of battle how crowns are taken possession of, 
and who was soon to unite under his powerful sway 
the richest provinces of the East. Saladin, ne- 
phew of Shirakouh, had followed his uncle into 
Egypt ; he had signalized himself at his defe^j^ 
of Alexandria ; he had ingratiated himself with the 
urmy; and, having become master of Egypt, he 
3 
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soon brought into his power, Damascus, Aleppo, 
and Diarbekir. Nicea and Medina acknowled|fed 
him protector. Assisted by his brother Melek 
Adhel, he conquered Yemen, Mesopotamia, ob« 
tained several advantages over the Christians, and 
threatened Jerusalem. 

Such was the new and formidable power that 
had raised itself in the East. By degrees, as 
Saladin extended the limits of his empire, the 
kingdom of Jerusalem was verging to its fall. 
Amaury, who had carried on a successful war 
against the infidels, had just paid the debt of na- 
ture ; a leprosy had deprived his son, Baldwyn 
IV. of his mental and bodily faculties ; Sybilla, hia 
heiress, caused to be placed on the throne her 
husband, Guy of Lusignan, a prince of a noble 
countenance, but whose reputation was so indiffer* 
ent in point of capacity, that his own brother, 
Godfrey, was heard to exclaim : ^^ 'Since they have 
made a king of him, they would surely have made 
a God of me, had they known me." This choice, 
being generally blamed, impaired the new king's 
authority ; his rivals excited the rage of parties. 
The aspect of the holy places in danger could not 
silence their ambitious pretensions ; the govern- 
ment was spiritless, the people dissatisfied, the 
kingdom divided, and the throne of Jerusalem had 
no other support left than some succours lately 
arrived from Europe, and the bravery of the knights 
of St. John and of the Temple. 

A truce had been concluded with Saladin ; and, 
as a last blow, that truce was broken by the im- 
prudence of Rinaldo of Chatillon, who had sur- 
prised a fortress in the neighbourhood of the de- 
sert, and there insulted the Saracens, plundered 
the caravans, and threatened the cities of Medina 
and Mecca. Saladin beijan by complaining ; and, 
as he was not listened to, he entered the Holy 
Land, at the head of eighty thousand men. Guy 
of Lusignan left Jerusalem with an armv K'&.'sX.vV^ 
raised, advanced to meet the er\t\w^' ^s Sax ^^'W 
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beriady was defeated, and fell himself, with the 
cross, into the power of the Infidels. Saladin 
showed himself generous towards the captive king, 
but he caused the head of Chatillon (o be cut off, . 
for having violated the treaties and refused to em- ^ 
brace the r^^gion of the Prophet. A single day 
had deprivedJerusalem of her chief and most inr 
trepid defenders ; a queen in tears, the children of 
those who had perished at the battle of Tiberiad, 
and some fugitive soldiers, were the only guar- 
dians of the holy sepulchre. Preceded by the terror 
of his victims, Saladin appeared soon after under 
the walls of that place, the inhabitants of which 
hoped no more, except in the mercy of God and 
the conqueror. He sent for the principal persons 
in the town, and said to them, ^' I think, like you, 
that Jerusalem is the house of God : I will not pro- 
fane its sanctity by the effusion of blood ; abandon 
these walls, and I will give you part of my trea- 
sures." Despair gave them firn[iness : " We can- 
not," replied they, " yield you up a city where our 
God died ; we can still less sell it you." The Sul- 
tan then swore on the Koran, that he would enter 
the city only by open force ; the siege was begun 
and carried on with vigour ; Jerusalem had yet a 
numerous population, but the inhabitants had only 
prayers and supplications to oppose to the fury of 
the besiegers. They, even, who had answered 
Saladin with that firmness, thought only now of 
imploring his indulgence. Saladin, mindful of his 
oath, showed himself inexorable. One day, that 
they were more earnest in their entreaties, turn- 
ing towards the place, and showing them his co- 
lours flying on the walls, " How can you expect," 
said he, " that I should grant conditions to a city 
taken already ?" But the Saracens were repulsed, 
and the Sultan, fearing the despair of the besieged, 
summoned the doctors of the law before him, and 
inquired whether he could be released from Ae 
oath he had taken to storm the city. The Imans 
aad the Cadis decided in favour of humanity ; and, 
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Yfhot is worthy of remark, they selected their 
opinions out of Aristotle's subtleties, translated 
into Arabic. Saladin granted the inhabitants their 
lives ; and, after fourteen days* sie^e, he entered 
Jerusalem in triumph ; he dragged in his tndn that 
Guy of Lusig^nan, who was returning a captive 
into that city where he had reigned : twenty thou- 
sand warriors, taken prisoners at Tiberiad and led 
in the conqueror's trdn, saw again with tears 
those walls that their courage had not been able to 
defend. Thus that Jerusalem, which had been 
conquered eighty-four years before, and cost Eu* 
rope so much blood, fell ag^n under the power 
of the infidels. Saladin availed himself of his 
victory with generosity.* 

History has endeavoured to describe the despair 
#f the Christians when they were obliged to aban- 
don the Holy City. They bathed with their tears 
that Calvary where their God had died for them ; 
they could not detach their eyes from a city that 
contained all they held dear. They were condemned 
to a hopeless exile ; proscribed by the Mussulmen, 
scorned by the Christians of the East, who ac- 
cused them of having given up the tomb of their 
God to the infidels, they wandered about in Syria, 
without resources or shelter. Many died with 
penury and despair ; some returned into Europe, to 
announce, with tears and lamentations, that Je- 
rusalem was no longer in the power of the Chris- 
tians. 

This intelligence threw all the West into the 
greatest consternation. Urban HI. who was then 
at Ferrara, died of grief on hearing it. Gregory 
Vni. who succeeded him, addressed very pressing 

• Some writen have attempted to draw a contrast bctureen 
the elemency of Saladin and the massacre of the first cru;tade : 
Imt we must not forget that the Christians had offered to capitu- 
late, that the Mahomedans bad rejected the proffei*ed condiiion!i> 
and that the city was then taken by stona afte scleral Uloodv 
actions. 
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and pathetic letters to all the faithful, exhorting 
them to take the cross for the deliverance of the 
Holy Land. These letters were read in all the 
churches. Every where the taking of Jerusalem 
was looked upon as a mark of the wrath of God ; 
all the faithful sought to appease it by the fervour 
of their prayers and the austerity of their penitence. 
William, Archbishop of Tyre, celebrated for his 
eloquence and piety, arrived at the same time in 
Europe, commissioned to exhort the Christians of 

' the West to arm themselves, to go and revenge 
.thiir brethren of Syria. He went to the meeting 
of the faithful, convoked at Gisors ; he drew before 
them a pathetic statement of the calamities the 
kingdom of Jerusalem had undergone ; he repre- 
sented to them the. conquests of the crusaders in 
the East, reduced to the county of Antioch and 
the cities of Tyre and Tripoli ; he spoke of the 
terror that Saladin inspired, and told them that 
there no longer remained any hopes to recover the 
holy kingdom, unless the most powerful kings of 
Christendom united their hearts and arms to de« 
liver the land of the Christians. This speech fired 
the assembly with enthusiasm ; the Kings of France 
and England, who were present, offered first to 
take the cross ; they were followed by all the lords 
of their kingdoms. It was decreed that the French 
should adopt a red cross, as they had done in the 
first crusade, the English a white one, and the 
Flemish a green. It was resolved, at the same 
time, that, to supply the expenses of this new ex- 
pedition, all those who did not take the cross, 
should pay the tenth of their income : the terror 
that Saladin's arms had inspired, caused the people 
to name this tax the Saladin tythe. 

And now they only thought of preparing for the 
crusade ; the King of France; Philip Augustus, 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, who had lately suc- 
ceeded his father, Henry II. on the throne of En- 
gland, had just gone to war again in Poitou ; they 

had both taken the cross at Gisors; reminded of 
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their oath, they laid down their arms, and swore 
not to lake them up again, except against the In- 
fidels. They repaired to Vezelay, there to confer 
respecting the interests of religion, and swear to 
each other eternal reconciliation. Followed by the 
blessings of the people, they both sat off to embark* 
one at the port of Marseilles, the other at that of 
Genoa. An English writer observes, that Philip 
and Richard are the only two sovereigns of France 
and England who ever fought in the same cause ; 
but politics soon began to spoil the work of reli- 
gion ; the uniop of the two kings was disturbed, 
and we shall see afterwards how hurtful their mis- 
understanding proved to the success of this cru- 
sade. 

Meanwhile the Emperor of Germany, Frederic 
Barbarossa, who had taken the cross last of all 
the princes of the West, had been the first to sig- 
nalize his courage. He had begun his march m 
the month of April, of the same year, at the head 
of a numerous army; he unfortunately adopted 
the same road as the first crusaders had taken, 
through the states of the Greek emperor, who 
more than ever feared the princes of the West, 
and who had just entered into an alliance with 
Saladin. He was obliged to march sword in hand, 
and to defend himself at times by open force 
against the crafty wiles of a weak and perfidious 
enemy. When the Emperor of Germany had got 
through the Grecian empii^, he had still to fight 
the enemies that Manuel Lange had raised against 
him. His march was but a perpetual combat : he 
beat the Sultan of Icone, took several cities, gained 
many battles, but he lost the greater part of his 
army: he died, soon after, by having bathed, as 
Alexander did formerly, in the cold waters of the 
Cydnus. Those of the Germans, who managed to 
escape, arrived in Syria, under the orders of the 
Duke of Suabia, son of Frederic : their arrival in- 
spired more terror than confidence to the Chrl&- 
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lians, who were then employed about tlie siege o/ 
Ptolemais. 

While the GcFinan army was detained, and al- 
most entirely destroyed, in Asia Minor, the King* 
of France and England were on their way to Syria 
by sea. After having spent the winter at Messina, 
Philip Augustus arrived, in the spring, with his 
army, under the walls of Ptolemais. Richard, 
who followed him closely, stopped to punish the 
insolence of Isaac, King of Cyprus ^ this Isaac had 
refused the sister and the future bride of the £n> 
glish king a shelter in tlie island : Richard landed 
his army, attacked the tyrant of Cyprus, stripped 
him of his •states, and loaded him with golden chains^ 
in allusion to bis avarice. The English monarch 
celebrated in that new kingdom l)is marriage with 
i36reng^re, the daughter of the king of Navarre,, 
and a few days after he arrived in the christian 
camp. 

The affairs x)f the Christians in the East had al- 
ready changed face. Their army had been strength- 
ened by many troops of crusaders, who had got 
the start of Richard and Philip Augustus ; they 
had received in their camp those of Pisa, Genoa, 
and Venice : on the arrival of the two monarchs, 
the Christians were redoubled in zeal, hope and 
courage. They were now strong enough to under- 
take the greatest projects. 

Saladin had foreseen that he would have formi- 
dable armies to encounter. At the time the third 
crusade was yet preaching in Europe, he had des- 
patched ambassadors to the Caliph of Bagdad : the 
Caliph had applied to all the servants of Mahomet, 
and exhorted them to defend their faith. At the 
first sound of the sacred trumpet, the warriors of 
Egypt, Arabia, and all the neighbouring provinces, 
had run and ranged themselves under Saladin's 
colours ; thus Ptolemais beheld under its walls all 
that the West and the East had most conspicuous 
among their warriors for courage and intrepidity. 
In this memorable siege, prodigies oC valour w^re 
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performed on both sides. The French and the 
English fought, at first, together, with as much 
ardour as success ; but that good understanding did 
not prevail lone ; two competitors appeared for the 
kingdom of Jerusalem; one was that Guy of 
Lusignan, wha had been taken prisoner at Tibe- 
riad ; the other was Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, 
who had defended the city of Tyre against all 
Saladin's forces. Philip Augustus decided in &- 
Tour of Conrad, and that was enough to make 
Richard, who was naturally of a jealous disposition, 
take part widi Lusignan. The whole army then 
found itself divided ; die besieged had never 
more than one of the kings to fight at once. Every 
time that the king of Finance, who was like the 
Agamemnon of this war, ordered an assault, Rich- 
ard, retiring under his tent, remained, with his 
English, in the fatal inaction- of Achilles. Mean- 
while, the mos.t prudent among the bishops and 
generals succeeded in silencing the claims of 
the different parties, and enforcing those of 
oppressed religion. Richard and Philip were 
reconciled ; the chiefs and the soldiers followed the 
example of the two monarchs. They no longer 
disputed except for the honour of mounting first 
the enemy'6 ramparts.- Ptolemais no longer resist- 
ed their efforts ; the city surrendered to the crusa- 
ders, after a" two-years siege. 

The bravest nobility of Europe perished at 
the siege of Ptolemais. The French had to deplore 
the loss of the Counts Tybalt, of Chartres, and 
Blois, Stephen of Sancerrc, Josselin of Montmo- 
rency, Alberic Clement, the first Marshal of France 
mentioned in history, &c. It was in that memo- 
rable siege that the Lord of Courcy was mor- 
tally wounded. He charged one of his squires to 
carry his heart to the Lady ofFayel: this trait 
has been brought forward on the stage in France. 
Such an affecting passion was likely to draw tears ; 
but the jealous barbarity of the Lord of Fayel, the 
dreadful situation of a woman, who eaXi^^ >w\Vx>ss^* 
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ingly, her lover's heart, and expiresr afterwards 
"with despair and hunger, are pictures that interest 
less than they revolt sensible minds. 

The crusaders lost too much time before Ptole- 
mais, and the dissensions, that had taken place 
respecting the claims to the throne of Jerusalem^ 
served only to secure the possession of that king- 
dom to the Saracens. Philip Augustus, who was 
still exposed to Richard's envy, and who, in the 
plains of Syria, never forg^ot that he was King of 
France, abandoned an enterprise conunenced under 
unfortunate auspices : he returned to Europe after 
the taking of Ptolemais. Ten thousand French, 
the command of whom he entrusted to the Duke 
of Burgundy, remained in the army of the crusa- 
ders. 

A few days after the King of France's departure^ 
an important battle took place near, Antipatride^ 
on the borders of the Jordan. The Christians 
and the Saracens attacked each other, and fought 
with equal valour. The historians relate, that 
Richard and Saladin, having met in the heat of 
the battle, rushed sword in hand against each 
other : at the sight of this singular combat the 
two armies suddenly remained still, and left to 
their chiefs the honour of deciding the action ; but 
Saladin having been thrown from his horse, the 
Saracens precipitated themselves to his assistance. 
Saladin preserved his life, but he lost the victory : 
the army of the Saracens was defeated ; and, if the 
Christians had known how to avail themselves of 
their advantage, if they had marched straight to- 
-Jerusalem, the Holy City would once more have 
escaped the dominion of the Infidels. Richard lost 
several months in recovering Jaffa Cesarea, and 
fortifying some maritime cities; he thus gave dis- 
cord and discouragement time to inti*oduce them- 
selves among the Christians. The rainy season 
oame on, and interrupted the progress of his arms. 

In the spring, the christian army march^ against 

.Terusalem. Saladin, trembling, had shut himself 

&p Jp tl^t cajpital; incessantly improYing; its-fortift- 
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nations ; but the errors of Richard and the discord 
of the crusaders soon calmed his fears, and ren- 
dered his precautions useless. When the christian 
army was approaching Jerusalem, the Duke of 
Burgundy retired abruptly with the French he had 
under his command. Abandoned by his compa- 
nions, the English monarch derived from this cam- 
paign no other than the painful advantage of seeing 
the Holy City from the heights of Nicopolis. At 
tliis view, he veiled his face, and exclaimed in his 
grief: ^ They, who refuse to deliver the Holy Se- 
pulchre of Jesus Christ, ai*e not wortliy to con- 
template it." 

Discord broke out again . among the crusa- 
ders ; they reproached each other openly with 
having sold Jerusalem to the Infidels; treasons 
were incessantly spoken of hi the christian army ; 
the same thing had already happened in the first 
crusades; it is not unfrcquent, in unsuccessful 
wars, to see the chiefs mutually accuse each other^ 
and place o i their rivals the shame of their own 
defeats. RLhard answered his accusers by feats 
of bravery worthy of Aniadis and Holland. He 
was seen, alone challenging the Saracen army, and 
crossing the ranks of the enemy, without a single 
«ne of Saladln's soldiers daring to attack him. On 
another occasion, followed by a few of his com-- 
panions, he saved the town of Juifa, the enemy 
having already scaled the ramparts. Another time, 
at the head of a small detachment, he took pos- 
session of a convoy of seven thousand camels who 
were going to Jerusalem. But so many exploits 
were lost for the christian cause ; discord and dis- 
couragement did but increase in the army of the 
crusaders. 

Despairing, then, of ever becoming master of 
Jerusalem, fearing besides the ambition of his 
brother John, who had remained in England, ap- 
prehensive of the designs of Philip Augustus 
against his states since his return to Europe, Ri- 
chai*d thouij^ht only then of quitting Pal««tkv^. "^^ 
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began some negotiations with the Saracens, and no 
longer carried on the war but to obtain an honour- 
able peace. The Christians and Mussulmen then 
attacked each other with less fury; and several 
times the combats were interrupted by fetes, where 
Richard's and Saladin's soldiers intermixed their 
good wishes for a peace. The crusaders asked 
the Sultan to give them iip Jerusalem ; but the 
Turks also looked upon Jerusalem as a holy city ; 
Saladin refused this condition. In another nego- 
tiation, it was proposed to give a sister of Richard 
in marriage to Maiek Adhel, the brother of Saladin. . 
The married pair were to have ascended the throne 
of Jerusalem. Saladin, out of tenderness for his 
brother, assented to this project ; but the differ- 
ence of religion rendered it impracticable. Both 
parties were attached to their respective faith with 
great fervour ; some required that Richard's sister 
should become a Mahomedan, others that Saladin's 
brother should become a Christian. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations having been re- 
sumed, a truce was concluded for three years, three 
months, and three days: they agreed that Jerusa- 
lem should be open to the <levotion of the Chris- 
tians, and that these last should possess all the 
maritime coast from Jaffa to Tyre. The principal 
chiefs of the two armies swore, some on the Ko- 
ran, others on the Gospel, to observe the condi- 
tions of the treaty. Royal majesty, in those re- 
mote times, seemed to have something more im- 
posing and more august than the sanctity even of 
an oath. The Sultan and the King of England 
contented themselves to give their word and to 
touch each other's right hand. 

Thus ended the third crusade, where all Eu- 
rope in arms could not obtain any other advantage 
than the taking of Ptolemais. The Christians af- 
forded perhaps greater proofs of valour than in the 
preceding expeditions ; but they found the Saracens 
better disciplined : these had learnt from the Chris- 
tbns themselves the art of fighting and beating 
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them. They possessed besides seTcral advantages 
over the crusaders ; they fought on their own terri- 
tory, in Uieir own climate 2 they obeyed but one 
master, who gave them always the same aytiu» 
and never held up to them but the same cause t© 
defend. 

Two men acquired immortal glory in this cru- 
sade; the one by splendid victories, the other by 
^real qualities and an unprofitable bravery; the 
name of Richard was for a long time the terror of 
the East; the Turks and Saracens, whom he had 
conquered, celebrated him in all their sayings and 
proverbs long after the crusades. Saladin became 
famous in his turn in the West, and history has ' 
often held him up to christian princes as a model. 

A long captivity awaited the hero of the crusade 
on his return to Europe; tears are yet shed at the 
account of his misfortunes. Saladin was not more 
fortunate ; he enjoyed his glory but one year. The 
people of the East celebrate the edifying manner 
in which he died ; he equally distributed his alms- 
to the Chmtiatas and the Mussulmen ; before he 
expired, he ordered one of his officers to carry 
his winding sheet about the streets of Damascus, 
and to cry aloud ; ^' This is all that the great Sala- 
din, conqueror of the East, carries with him from 
all his conquests.^ 

When the death of Saladin was known in the 
West, Pope Celestine III. exhorted the faithful to 
take arms anew for the deliverance of Palestine. 
This crusade, at the head of which was Frederic, 
Duke of Austria, was less fruitful in exploits, and 
more disastrous than all the former. 

Palestine had always proved the grave of the 
Christians ; those who enrolled themselves in the 
fifth crusade, under Pope Iimocent III. undenook 
a conquest that offered them fewer obstacles and a 
richer booty. The Latins, in crossing the empire 
of the Greeks, had admired the splendour of the 
city of Constantinei had seen the weakness of its 



government ; they found in the perfidy of the em- 
peror's pretences enough to declare war against 
them, and they took possession of ConMaminDpre. 
v^<kA^>^^ who-Tiaa become Emperor of Geripany, 
returned some years after into^Jhe..JHDly Land. 
Tfith an army ; Tie proved no more fortunate tiiait 
his predecessors. Notwithstanding the experience 
of Frederic, and so many other powerful Princes, 
the wise Louis IX. thought yet of delivering the 
land that contained the Holy Sepulchre } he lost 
his liberty at Damietta and life at Tunis, without 
any advantage to the cause of the &ith. After the 
death of St. Louis, vain efforts were made to re- 
vive the ardour of the crusades ; Europe was too 
much engaged with intestine wars; schisms 
broke out in the West, and Jerusalem was for« 
gotten. - 

The greater part of political enterprises are only 
justified by success. This reason cannot be alleged 
m favour of the crusades ; they were ill directed ; 
and the veiy frenzy, that gave birth to these distant 
wars, turned them from the end^vrhich a pnxdent 
policy mig^t have given them. A blind confidence 
in sucQess caused the means that could ensure it to 
be neglected; the multitude of the crusaders 
brought about confusion; and their numbers,, 
which, on their departure, seemed a pTedge of vic- 
tory, were almost the constant cause of their ruin. 
If it be true, however, that the crusades have 
proved fatal to human kind, it must be confessed 
that they have not been totally unproductive of 
advantages to Europe : they suspended, for a long 
time, the religious quarrels that were always ready 
to break out in the West; they contributed to 
maintain peace among the princes, who kept their 
eyes towards the East, and who often sacrificed am- 
bitious pretensions to fly to the assi^anee of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. Under Louis the Younger, 
who took part in the ' second crusade, France was 
happy and tranquil ; and the reign of Philip Au- 
gustus, who headed the third, was one of the most 
4 
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lirilliant of the monarchy. The crusades gave feu* 
dal laws the first blow ; in securing the prerogative 
of the kingSi they prepared the independence of 
tiie commons. 

Venice) Genoa, Amalfi, and several other mari- 
time cities of Italy, Flanders and Germany, attain- 
ed, during the crusades, the highest degree of 
prosperity and splendour; they monopolized the 
rich Lievant trade ; brought to perfection the art 
of navigation ; and it was in their schools that tlioso 
intrepid mariners were brought up, who sailed on 
the discovery of America, and gave a new direc- 
tion and spring to the human mind. 

The crusades produced yet another advantage ; 
they stopped the emigrations of the people of Asia» 
always ready to overrun the West. The Saracens 
were masters of the finest provinces of Spain ; 
they had ravaged the coast of Italy : Charlemagne 
had defeated them at Poicticrs ; Europe was threat- 
ened on all sides by warlike and victorious nations. 
The crusades obliged them to defend themselves 
at home ; they deferred, for above a century, the 
fall of the empire of the Greeks » they were not 
able, it is true, to preserve to the Latins the pos- 
session of Constantinople, the only bulwark against 
the inroads of the Turks and Saracens ; but the 
statutes of the order of Malta, that work of the 
crusades, bear witness yet to the political spirit of 
these holy wars. The knights swore to fight the 
Turks, and more than once have stopped the 
armies of these barbarous and savage people, who 
were warlike and sanguinar)' by their religion and 
policy, and who often threatened to carry their 
faith and government into polished Europe. 

At the time of the first crusades, the eastern na« 
tions were more advanced in civilization than those 
of the West. The Christians brought back from 
Palestine many useful institutions. The Arabs were 
skilled in agriculture and all those arts that con- 
tribute to the happiness of life and the advantage 
of society. The crusades riMxdcTed "E-wy^^^ \wjj«^ 



industrious^ and opened to her new seurces of 
prosperity. 

The SaracenS) and particularly the Greeks, were 
lovers of the fine arts ; the productions of the mind 
were sought after at the court of the Soldan and 
that of Constantinople ; some of the Latins were 
then enabled to find therein that charm oif urbanity 
that was then unknown in Europe. It is particu- 
larly since the crusades* that we find among the 
French that mixture of piety and gallantry that 
formed almost the national character, and that was 
so happily defined by this motto : Faithful to God 
and to beauty. It is since those holy wars that we 
find throughout our history that loyalty, the 
daughter of bravery, and that inflexible honour, 
which resembled justice, and for a long time stood 
in the stead of all the tribunals of the earth. The 
spirit of chivalry was formed or brought to perfec- 
tion by the crusades, and soon the charms of the 
mind were blended with the brilliancy of valour. 
While the knights were devoting themselves to the 
defence of religion and beauty, the bards were ce- 
lebrating in their poems the praises of valour and 
love. The noble sincerity of our ancestors lost 
some of its bluntness ; then were seen displaying 
themselves that Rower of politeness, that generous 
love of glory, that chivalric heroism, which re- 
flected afterwards so much splendour on the nation, 
and contributed to the ornament and glory of the 
a^e of Louis XIV. 

J. MICHAUD, Editor. 
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CHAPTER I. 



AFTER a long and bloodf siege, Saladin had 
entered Jerusalem as a conqueror. At the report 
that the Holy City had faJlen, all the christian 
powers were agitated. William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, embarked for Europe instantly : he went to 
impart his grief to the Sovereign Pontiff, and im- 
plore assistance in behalf of his brethren in the 
East. Urban HI. deathstruck at this fatul news, 
expired in the arms of William. Gregory VI H. 
who succeeded him, preached a new crusade. At 
his voice, and that of the pious Archbishop, travel- 
ling over Europe on foot, holding a cross, using 
prayers, tears, and threats, all minds grew warm, 
the enthusiasm of glory and religion again took 
possession of men's souls ; the kings themselves 
rose, united, and swore not to lay down their arms 
until they had recovered that Jerusalem which cost 
their ancestors so much blood, where stands the 
tomb of a God, and whose loss seemed to them a 
stain, which its conquest alone could wipe off. 

At the head of so many sovereigns were Richard 
the First and Philip Augustus ; rivals in power, by 
the situation and extent of their states, rivals also 
by their age and ardour for glory. Both equally 
proud, haughty and intrepid, they were incensed 
at the least appearance of insult, and could not be 
brought to yield : Philip Augustus, as great axvd 
magnanimous as he was provideivl a.wd ms^^ ^'^'^vce^ 

Vol, L t% 
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to more solid and brilliant victories ; Richard, fulj 
of candour and sincerity, but imprudent and wild, 
always led away by his passions, unable to dissem- 
ble or to delay his vengeance a single day, as con- 
stant in enmity as in friendship, and hurried on 
by the most impetuous courage, attached, perhaps, 
more splendour than his rival to his name and ex- 
ploits, and owed to the very excess of his qualities 
the universal admiration that he became the object 
of, and the striking misfortunes into which the 
snares of perfidy precipitated him afterwards. 

The emperor Frederic, at the head of fifty thou- 
sand men, had just set off for Palestine, while Ri- 
chard and Philip Augustus, encamped yet in the 
plains of Gisors, saw their armies increasing every 
day by the pathetic and vehement pictures that 
William drew of ' the deplorable condition of the 
Christians in the East. All the youths who were 
animated with warlike ardour, in the two kingdoms, 
■y: e paired in crowds to the standards of their re- 
^( Mm mill i)i||i| j il'lll^ iii^^MJini them marching 
at the head of their soldiers,"~rS?Bi3M;ofight i^vith 
courage for the cause of heaven, nodfte would 
have suffered his name to be tarnished by the in- 
famous reproach of having forsaken the ci'oss. ^, 

Meanwhile the two monarcbs parted, having: 
agreed to meet again at Messina. Philip embarked 
at Genoa; Richard returned to London, entrusted 
the regency to his brother John ; and, while the 
fleet on board of which he was to be conveyed was 
preparing at Marseilles, B^repg^re, his destined 
bride, had already repaired to Sicily, in order to 
celebrate there the nuptial bond which was to unite 
them in the face of the two camps. 

The affianced of Richard, the bashful and ten- 
der Berengere, was daughter of Sanchez, King of 
Navarre ; she .possessed few charms and talents, 
but so many virtues adorned her disposition, and 
so much love attached her to Richard, that she 
had managed to fix the heart of this inconstant 
monarch; he had preferred her to all her rivals. 
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even to the uster of Philip Augustus. In vain the 
proud Alix had tried to chain his affections ; Ri- 
chard, seduced for a moment, had, soon after, re- 
jected the hand of a woman whom he could not 
esteem, and once at least, modest vJAiie had an 
opportunity to triumph in the heart of a great 
king over the dazzling splendour of birth and 
beauty. 

But, before entering on his long and perilous 
enterprise, Richard wished to assist at the sacri- 
fice of his youngest sister, who was on the point of 
pronouncing her vows. He had not seen her since her 
infancy ; perhaps he should never see her again, and, 
before she took leave of the world, or in case lie 
might perish by the hands of the Infidels, he wish- 
ed to know her, embrace her, and bid her a last 
farewell. While his captains prepared for their 
departure, attended only by a few gentlemen and 
the Archbishop of Tyre, who wished to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony, he repaired to the monastery 
where she had been shut up from a few months 
after her birth, and whence she was to swear never 
to depart. 

Bi'ought up, for sixteen years, in tha solemn 
shade of that convent, having never lived but with 
vestals pure and chaste, like herself, the thoughts 
of the young princess never wandered beyond her 
retreat, nor did her heart sigh for other joys : her 
days passed uniformly and unheeded by, and, in 
her perfect innocence, she was equally ignorant of 
the existence of evil and the merit of virtue. 

Little vain of her biith, still less of that beauty 
she knew not the value of; having but a confused 
idea of the world, the noise of which never reached 
her, and which the abbess had never described to 
her but as a frightful assemblage of dangers and 
torments; Matilda blessed the Lord every day for 
having called her to such a holy life ; and, not sup- 
posing the existence of any other happiness than 
that which she enjoyed in her retirement, sh:i 
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looked with joy on the approach of that august 
ceremony which was to entomb her forever. 

Meanwhile, Richard's arrival put the whole con- 
vent in motion ; the doors flew open, and the very 
grates felL before him. It was now, for the first 
time, that me looks of a man were cast around the 
interior of this cloister, and that the noise of arms 
resounded in these peaceful vaults ; but what is 
not permitted to supreme majesty 1 The Arch- 
bishop of Tyre alone dared to follow the king, and 
Matilda hastened to receive the embraces of a 
brother and the blessings of Wiiliamr 

The abbess and the other nuns, covered with 
their black veils, accompanied and surrounded the 
young novice ; they were present at her interview 
with Richardr and wept at the soft effusions of 
fraternal love : the nranarch recounted his projects^ 
and spoke of his intended voyage ; the Archbishop 
continued also after him, and, at the name alone of 
Jerusalem, they saw his eyes filled with tears, as 
he related the loss of the holy places, the hard- 
ships the faithful had to encounter in approaching 
them, and the delights they were to enjoy when 
they had attained them ; these accounts awakened 
in Matilda's soul new, but no less pious, thoughts : 
her devotion, hitherto so mild, assumed a more ar- 
dent character ; and, though surprised and con- 
fused to find a desire in her heart and to foresee a 
change in her life, slie owned, with a blush, that 
she wished to take the cross with her brother, and 
visit the Holy Land, before she drew that veil that 
must for ever separate her from the world. 

Matilda had no trouble to obtain her request; a 
voyage, like that, was looked upon, in those ancient 
times, as an action the most agreeable to God, and 
as the most salutary probation for the monastic 
state ; all the companions of the princess hastened 
to applaud her. projects with transports, and de- 
lighted with the honour a pilgrimage so holy would 
reflect on their convent, already they prepared the 
mystic roses with which they were to ci^Qwn the 
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young virgin on her return ; on her novicial habit, 
of a dazzling white, the abbess herself fastened the 
brilliant cross which gave the seal to her projects, 
and placed her under the immediate protection of 
God ; then, committing her to the care of the king, 
she said, '< Your majesty knows not ^ftt all the 
value of the pledge I entrust you with, nor what 
treasures of innocence and piety are contuincd in 
this young virgin's heart : may your valour defend 
her life. Sire ! — and you, my Father,*' added she, 
turning to the Archbishop, " may your zeal watch 
over her soul I It is not the princess of England 
that I recommend you, but the future bride of the 
Lord : it is, without a doubt, the noblest of all 
titles ; meanwhile, O Matilda, let it not swell your 
heart with too much presumption, but may a hum- 
ble diffidence attend you always. Think that there 
is no title so august, no disposidon so holy^ that 
can shelter us from temptations. Beware of listen- 
ing to those seducing voices that flatter your senses 
to your ruin, and may the chaste husband, to whom 
you are destined, render your ears so attentive to 
the breathings of his divine spirit, that you may not 
hear the vain noise the world will make around 
you." 

While Matilda listened with profound attention 
to the discourse of the pious abbess, Richard waited 
with marks of impKitience for the end of it ; and 
scarcely was he at liberty to speak, when he swore 
that his sister had nothing to fear near him. " With 
the help of God and my sword," exclaimed he, 
full of a chivalric enthusiasm, *' rest assured. Madam, 
that Matilda will be no less safe in the middle of 
my camp than behind the walls of this cloister." 
The energetic tone with which he pronounced these 
words, tinged the faces of the young virgins with 
a blush ; but, stricken with the martial air which 
breathed in the countenance of the hero, and the 
noble ardour which sparkled ia his eyes, none cast 
theirs to the ground. 

Meanwhile the time of departure approa^cVx^dv 

D 2 
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Matilda advanced towards the outer door of the 
convent ; and, on the point of passing the threshold 
for the first time in her life, she stopped, turned 
round, and her timid looks seemed to inquire if 
her courage was not rather temerity. The abbess^ 
seeing he4|error, and the dangers of the world 
open before her, conceived a new alarm at all the 
perils which were going to surround her favourite 
pupil ; and, in the hope of preserving her life and 
her innocence, she made her last sacrifice; and^ 
giving her a small relic that she always wore about 
her : " This, my child," said she, " will shelter you 
from all dangers ; if the storm surprise you ; if,, 
more terrible than the storm, the passions threaten 
you, press on your breast this fragment of the true 
ci^oss, and it will deliver you ! O, Matilda, you 
&ncy you prepare for a heavenly festival ; but, be- 
lieve me, that while on earth you must suffer. 

Matilda, grateful for so precious a gift, fastened 
it on her bosom with an ardent faith, kissed the 
revered hand of her fromr whom she received it,, 
and, pronouncing a last farewell to her timid sisters,^ 
she left the monastery, the gates of whiek she 
could not see closed on her without shuddering j 
then raising her eyes, suffused with tears, towards 
the holy asylum which she was leaving, she could 
not remove them until the thickness of the woods 
and the distance had entirely hidden it from her 
sight. She then felt her heart disturbed; which 
emotion increased still more on discovering the ex- 
tensive horizon before her: frightened, the timid 
virgin drew nearer to her brother and the Arch- 
bishop, asking, with anxiety, whether they had to 
cross so many countries before they could reach 
Palestine. Richard smiled at the simplicity of her 
inquiry. " Many days and months will elapse, per- 
haps, before we can reach the land you are going 
to seek ; but what do you fear, my sister ?" added 
lie, putting bis hand on the sword that shone on 
liis side, " have I not told you that this defender 
would never forsake you ?"— " And, do you forget," 
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continued the Archbisliop^ pointing to Heaven^ 
•* that more powerful Defender, whose mercy is 
without bounds and whose presence is every 
where ?" 

I shall not describe the various emotions of Ma- 
tilda during so long a voyage : the effect may be 
imagined which the view of the sea, the warlike 
songs of the soldiers, and the tumultuous cries of 
the sailors, must produce on the soul of a timid 
maid, who, till then, had only seen the arches of a 
temple, the peaceful gardens of a cloister, and 
whose ears had never been struck but by the soft 
accents and holy hymns of the daughters of the 
Lord. 

It was only at Messina that she met B6rengdre : 
from the first moment a tender sympathy attached 
them to each other ; Matilda admired in her those 
chaste and modest graces which reminded her of 
the companions she regretted, and could the 
daughter of Sanchez, whose heart was all love, not 
have cherished the amiable sister of the monarcli 
with whom she was going to be united ? 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE differences, which soon arose between Ri- 
chard and Philip Augustus, caused, in the first in- 
stance « by the perfidies of Tancred King of Sicily, 
brought obstacles to the design the English mo- 
narch had formed of celebrating, at Messina, hb 
union with Jierengere ; and it was only after he had 
conquered Cyprus, that, master of that important 
island, and crowned by victory, he was able to pre- 
pare for the august festival. 

Never were nuptials formed under happier aus- 
pices, nor surrounded with more magnificence and 
more splendour. Conqueror of Isaac, King of Cyr 
prus, Richard reigned over the kingdom which he 
had just deprived him of, and consoled himself, 
for having so long delayed sharing his throne with 
Bfereng^re, with the pleasure of placing on her 
head an additional crown. 

On the report of his triumph, came Guy of Lu- 
signan. King of Jerusalem. This young and proud 
aovereign, whose unconquerable valour had not 
proved a sufficient prop to his throne, and who, 
driven from his states, saw Conrad, Marquis of 
Montferrat, striving to rob him even of the hope 
to recover them some day, was coming to implore 
the protection of Richard against the unjust claims 
of his rival ; which had become still more neces- 
sary, as Philip Augustus had already declared him- 
self against him on his arrival in Syria, and main- 
tained, with all his power, the rights of Conrad, 
who, master of Tyre, the only place the Christians 
possessed yet in Syria, had caused the gates to be 
closed against Lusignan, and rdised against him 
the standard of rebellion. Since his stay in Sicily, 
Richard fancied grounds of complaint against 
Philip Augustus ; stung with a secret envy to- 
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wards a glory that balanced his o^vn, he joyfully 
caught the opportunity of placing himself at the 
head of a party inimical to the King of France ; 
moved, besides, with Lusignan's confidence, flat- 
tered by his application, interested by his misfor- 
tunes, he solemnly engaged himself to protect him 
against all his rivals ; and, from that moment} 
bound to each other, the one by gratitude, the other 
by the pleasure of protecting, they became friends, 
and swore faith and fraternity of arms to their latest 
breath. 

Raymond, Prince of Antioch ; Bohemond, Prince 
of Tripoli ; Rinaldo of Sidon ; Humphrey of Tho- 
Ton ; and Leon, Piince of Armenia ; had followed 
Lusignan to the island of Cyprus. In coming to 
support their king's claims before Richard, they 
came also to request his protection for themselves. 
The English monarch promised to support them 
all in their various claims, and not to quit Syria 
till he had put them again in possession of their 
states. In return for so eminent a service, these 
princes, and Lusignan himself, consented to look 
upon him as their paramount lord, and to pay him 
the duties of vassalage ; but the noble Richard re- 
fused an honour which would almost have equalled 
the ^ood he meant to do them ; and all that he 
required from their gratitude was, that they should 
prolong their stay with him, in order that they 
should assist at the ceremony of his marriage, 
to heighten its brilliancy and pomp by their pre- 
sence. 

That day, for ever memorable in the annals of 
Cyprus, was announced, from its dawn, by the 
harmony of a thousand musical instruments ; the 
sumptuous church of St. James, situated between 
the ports of Limisso and the ancient Amathontus, 
was decorated with royal magnificence ; the streets 
were strewed with flowers and carpeted with rich 
stuffs ; Lusignan, at the head of his tributary piin- 
ces, began the march ; on the thick folds of their 
clokes, dyed in Tyrian purple^ shone «l %^xV>ki'^ 
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embroidery of oriental sapphires. A little fkrther 
on, gold and steel glittered, on all sides, on the 
coats of arms of the English nobility; Richard 
followed tliem, with the crown on his head and the 
sceptre in his hand ; and the daughter of Sanchez, 
whose heart had so long palpitated at the expecta- 
tion of this happy day ; the daughter of Sanchez, 
who was going to vow with fervour never to love 
any other than Richard, and to receive with trans- 
ports the oath of being always loved by him ; the 
daughter of Sanchez, in fine, almost handsome this 
day with her modesty and happiness, walked by 
the side of her illustrious lord : but, that nothing 
should be wanting to her satisfaction, she had beg- 
ged her dear Matilda to witness it, and Richani 
had siso required it of his sister : hence the young 
novice appeared at the august ceremony. Covered 
with her long veil, she entered the church in the 
train of Bercng^re, and, for the first time, saw a 
nupiiiil pomp, and the joys of the world under 
their most seducing aspect : this oath of an eternal 
love, addressed to anotiier than God, astonished 
her innocence ; and the passionate expressions of 
Richard, together with the voluptuous looks of his 
bride, disturbed the heart of the young virgin. 

Guy of I.usignan, placed by the side of the king, 
was the only one, of all the princes, who could 
approach Matilda near enough to discover a part 
of those charms which were hidden beneath her 
chaste veil : tliey lighted up in his soul a flame 
as sudden as it was violent, but the remembrance 
of Sybilla, his wife, and the sacred habit of Matilda, 
were obstacles that precluded his expressing his 
wishes : thus, confining in his bosom his love and 
grief, he hid from all eyes that deep and sweet 
wound that was to prove incurable. 

Richard, more of a warrior than a lover, had 
scarcely passed a few days with his young bride, when, 
tormented with the thirst of glory, he prepared to 
embark for Palestine : but, warned by Lu§ignan 
that the seas were covered with Saracen ships, all 

5 
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fitted out against him ; that the coasts of Syria, and 
even those of Egypt, were infested with them ; that 
Malek Adhel, Saladin's brother, and the most for- 
midable warrior of Asia, often commanded them, 
and had sworn endless war to all the kings of Eu- 
rope ; Richard would not permit Berengere and Ma- 
tilda to share his dangers : all the efforts of the ene- 
my were to unite and turn against him ; during the 
passage his great heart sprang to meet them, and 
he felt well, that, to be entirely devoted to glory, he 
ought not to suffer the objects of his affection to 
be near him : certsdn, besides, that as soon as he 
should arrive at Ptolemais, the Infidels, exaspera- 
ted at having missed their prey, would bring all 
their forces against the cump, aiid, taken up with 
the land-attack, leave tlic seas clcur, he tliuught 
that the passage would then be no longer perilous, 
and ordered that the vessel which was to bring his 
wife and sister should not set sail till his own had 
entered the port of Ptolemais. 

Matilda, accustomed to obey, submitted without 
reluctance to her brother's will ; but the tender 
Berengere, distracted at parting with the husband 
she cherished, threw herself at his feet, l>athed in 
tears, asking, as the greatest proof of love she 
could receive from him, the favour of sharing with 
him the dangers he was going to encounter : moved 
with her sorrow, still Righard remained inexorable 
in his objections ; he represented to her that her 
presence, and that of Matilda, in ttoftening his 
heart, would weaken his courage, and, perhaps, 
make him shun an action which it was his duty to 
seek ; besides, added he, these same enemies, who 
are going to pusue me invcterately, will let you 
pass quietly, and the voyage will be dangerous for 
me alone. The young queen still offered to re- 
monstrate, but Richard, surprised at her resistance, 
having told her in a tone somewhat stem, that he 
^ would be obeyed, she remained silent, struck with 
the fear of having displeased her husband, and 
biding her grief in her tears. 
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The King of Jerusalem and the other princes 
of his suite embarked with Richard ; there only 
remained with the queen, Humphrey of Thoron, . 
the Dukes of Northumberland and Gloucester, 
Simon of Mountfort, the Earl of Leicester, and 
some French lords, among whom where the brave 
Adam of Turenne, great chamberlain, Enguerrand 
of Fienne, and Josselin of Montmorency, hand- 
some like Rinaldo, intrepid like him, lately enter- 
ed into manhood, though long a hero ; by his ex- 
ploits he promised his country new glory and 
fresh lustre to his name, which, born with the 
monarchy, was already more ancient than that of 
its kings. 

Richard wished also that the Archbishop of 
Tyre should not quit the princesses : " They will 
have need, my Father," said he, looking at the 
queen, " that you should teach them that women 
should serve God by their patience and submission 
as we by bur valour in combat." B^reng^re 
understood but too well the meaning of these 
words ; she looked at her husband with so much love 
and resignation, that the proud monarch was mo- 
ved, and would, perhaps, have yielded to the wishes 
of so affectionate a wife, if, in becoming dearer to 
him by her mildness, she had not given him 
another motive for not exposing her to the nume- 
rous perils he was seeking. 

Content with having obtained the approbation 
of her huband, she kept to herself the wishes 
that assailed and the fears that tormented her ; 
and, while pale, with downcast eyes, not daring to 
shed a tear, she accompanied him to the porty 
Matilda, shut up in the interior of the palace^ 
stifled her murmurs, submitted to the will of 
her brother and king, and addressed her prayers 
to the divine Son of Mary for his safety. 

Sailing with a favourable gale, the king's ship 
soon reached the shores of Asia; but, on approach- 
ing, she was surrounded by two galleys of the enemy, 
carrying eight hundred men each; far from fearing 
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arrd avoiding them, he provoked the boarding; him- 
self. Their swords glittered, the blood flowed* 
the carnage became general. Turks and Chris- 
tisms, all seemed to attack, and not to defend them- 
selves. However, after a long and severe conflict, 
dtiring which Richard was valiantly assisted by 
Lusignan, he succeeded in •sinking one of the 
galleys and taking possession of the -other. The 
ntxt day, the 8th of June, he cast anchor at Pto- 
lemais, preceded by victory and loaded with the 
enemy's spoils: all the crusaders received him 
with enthusiastic acclamations, and celebrated his 
arrival and triumph by lighting up fires throughout 
the camp. 
• Meanwhile, Lusignan heard, that, during his 
absence, death had snatched away Sybilla, his wife ; 
this loss, which favoured the secret passion he had 
conceived at Cyprus, threatened to prove fatal to 
his power. Sybilla, daughter of 'Baldwyn, heiress 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, had given him that 
crown with her hand ; but, on her death} her rights 
^devolved to Isabella, her youngest sister, wife of the 
Marquis of Montferrat, and thus gave an additional 
weight to the claims of this last. Lusignan, sup- 
ported by Richard, maintained that the title and 
character of a king were indelible, and that no 
one had a right to tlcprive him of them : he saw 
the Pisans, the Flemish, sftid the Knights of St. John, 
come over to his side ; but the Templars, the Ge- 
nfoese, and the Germans, at whose head Philip 
Augustus placed himself, supported the Marquis 
of Montferrafs rights; the marquis, shut up in 
Tyre, proud yet to command a city where Lusig- 
nan no longer possessed any thing, insulted from 
the height of his proud ramparts his distressed 
rival ; and, while they both fomented in the camps 
of the crusaders discord and hatred, in disputing 
the possession of a crown which they had suffered 
the Infidels to rob them of, Saladin was fixing 
it oii his head in strengthening daily the forti^cA:- 
Vox. L A 
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tions of Jerusalem against the future attacks of the 
-Christians. 

. Richard had established his quarters near the 
sea-shore, in order to watch the least movements 
of the besieged, and to create obstacles to their 
receiving any assistance either by sea or land. To 
the east of the city, opposite the strongest of the 
towers, called the Accursed Tower, the banners 
x>£ Philip Augustus were waving ; and, in the mid- 
dle of the camp, the proud eagles of the German 
empire were displayed. The three nations were 
distinguished by the colour of the cross that shone 
^n their standards : red in the empire of the LilieS| 
^hite among the Germans, and green in the camp 
of the English. Amidst these different courts^ 
that of England strove to eclipse all the others by 
it3 splendour and magnificence; and, whilst Ri- 
x:hard was surrounding himself with pomp and 
^umptuousness, Philip Augustus, more plain and 
more modest, wished to derive his splendour only 
from the high and valiant noblemen who attended 
him : they were the Counts of Dreux and of Char- 
tres, Everard and Andrew of Brienne, the Join- 
villes, the Chatillon, the Coucy; names for ever 
4ear in France, and of which no circumstances 
can ever obliterate the remembrance or glory. 

Meanwhile, Richard loudly demanded that the^ 
should press the siege of Ptolemais, the surrender 
of which was to open the road to the Holy City ; 
i)ut the proud Conrad would not stir out of his 
walls, nor lend his assistance to the crusaders^ 
unless he was acknowledged King of Jerusalem ; 
and Philip Augustus, true to the alliance he had 
contracted with him, displeased besides with the 
influence Richard wished to obtain in the camp, 
«nd envious perhaps of the laurels he had gathered 
in the Isle of Cyprus, remained inactive, or souglit 
■only partial actions with the Infidels, carefully 
avoiding a general assault. Richard, too faithful 
and too honourable to abandon his briber in arms, 
jmd nt the same time too imperious and haughty 
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\o enter into an aiTangement with his rival, far 
from seeking to bring back Philip Augustus by 
arguments, aggravated 'him by invectives, and 
thus increased more and more the division that 
reigned in the camp. Twenty times the op- 
posite parties were on the point of coming to 
blows, and twenty times they shuddered at lifting 
up against Christians the sword that they had just 
girt on for their defence. While confusion was 
creeping among the councils, and the chiefs were 
giving way to intemperance of language, and load- 
ing each other with insults, the soldiers, who had 
come into Palestine only to deliver the Holy 
Land, and not to set up a king of Jerusalem, 
broke out into loud murmurs at these intestine dis« 
sensiops, which chained the ardoHr of their cou- 
rage ; and more than Dnce they were seen uniting 
to ravage the lands of the Mussulmcui and to carry 
the sword and the' flame to the very tents of Saladin. 
But these fatal disturbances, so hurtful to the 
success of the christian arms, were not the only 
sorrows which Richard had to encounter. His first 
care, on his arrival in Palestine, had been to send 
the queen an order to come and join him with his 
sister : he was well convinced of the eagerness 
with which she would obey him, but still she did 
not arrive ; every day he went to the shore to try 
if he could not perceive the vessel he was expect- 
ing, but still he went in vain. Lusignan never 
quitted him ; Lusignan heard from his friend his 
fears and anxieties, and partook of them the more 
sensibly, as, since the death of Sybilla, his passion 
had assumed a new empire by the hopes he had 
ventured to encourage : he had just recovered his 
liberty. Matilda had not yet lost her own, and 
already he depended enough on Richard's friend- 
ship to flatter himself he should obtain his interest 
with his sister. It was, therefore, from that friend- 
ship alone he <:ould expect to recover his kingdom 
and indulge his love, and of course neglected no 
means to improve it. Richard "w^^ TvcA.\x\^"t\vs^^ 
to the pleasure of being loved, aivd\^?^\^wi^^s^ 
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ed him an attachment without hounds ; hut tiie. 
proud Richard wanted to he loved for himself 
alone, and Lusignan, on discovering to him the 
wishes of his heart, had had the artifice of per« 
suading him that, in this alliance, he courted less 
the charms of his sister than tHe means of drawing 
closer the friendship that united him to the brother. 
Richard, open-hearted, sincere, easy to deceive 
Lecause he was incapable himself of deceiving 
others, Richard believed him, and felt his regard 
increase, from that which Lusignan showed him, so 
much, that he now could no longer act without him. 
They slept under the same tent, had but one table ; 
together they went to fight the Infidels, and the 
booty they brought back was always faithfully di- 
vided between them. In the tournaments they 
wore ^le same colours, on their shields the same 
device ; and, when they had exerted themselves 
in the day, either in handling the lance in the listis, 
or in drawing the sword against the In&dels, they 
returned in the evening, by common accord, to 
walk on the sea side : there they contemplated the 
immense extent of the water and of the horizon 
with bitter sighs; they hung their heads; and, 
filled with their sorrowful thoughts, they preserved 
a deep silence. If a storm raised foximing billows, 
they fancied they saw them open their abysses to 
swallow up for ever that vessel which carried all 
they held dear in the world. But, if the sea were 
calm, and the wind favourable, then the nature of 
their fears changed, though their anxiety was not 
allayed ; and, if it were no longer from the vast 
ocean, it was from the Infidels, that the king de- 
manded his wife and lus sister^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



EVER Mnce the king's departure, the sorrowful 
B^reng^re hsld never ceased praying and shedding 
tears. . She. incessantly pictured to herseif this 
husband, so dear, a prey to the fury of the Mus- 
sulmen : in her dreams she saw him at thnes 
loaded with chains, at times covered with wounds ; 
and during the day her alarmed fancy confirmed 
to her all those doleful presages; for, when the 
heart is filled with love, it is also filled with ap- 
prehension. In vain did the Archbishop of Tyre 
strive to calm this lively' sorrow, in representmg 
it as offensive to the Divinity: the young queen 
wept then her fault, ifithout being able to with- 
hold her tears for a husband's absence. But, what 
neither the Archbishop's exhortations nor the ex- 
ample of Matilda had been able to accomplish., 
was in an instant produced by the arrival of a ves- 
sel that Richard had sent to her. She scarcely 
heard the account of his victory, she only rejoiced 
that he was in safety, and that she should see 
him again ere long ; and, her tears drying up sud- 
denly, she passed from an excess of sorrow to the 
height of joy. 

Matilda, on hearing she was at last on the point 
of attaining the purpose of her vo3^ge, returned 
thanks to God, with a heart as submissive as when 
she had resigned herself to the delay prescribed 
by her brother : too pious to give up her soul to 
any extremes of joy or sorrow, she looked on the 
violent despair B6reng^re had indulged in, on part- 
ing with the king, as a sin ; and, when this dis- 
consolate bride gave vent, in her presence, to the 
lamentations of her tenderness and her regrets, 
the chaste virgin, who, till then was ignorant 
there were passions, astonished ^X, z^Xtsss^^"^ ^^ 
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new, grew alamied on hearing it, and thougjit her- 
self guilty hi lending an , ear to. the accents of a 
pure and legitimate love : with a blush she en- 
trusted her scrugles to the .Archbishop of Tyre ; 
and the venerable William, who, in the secrets of 
confession, had never yet received so modest an 
avowal, thought he saw, in the beauty who thus 
humbled herself before him, celestial Eve at the 
first dawning of the world, and he resolved never 
to abandon the guidance of a conscience, the ex- 
treme delicacy of which announced to the world 
one saint more. 

Though gallantly, was looked upon tlien as a 
duty and as a kind of glory,, though Bereng^re had 
in her suite many of the most distinguished and 
most noble knights of the courts of France and 
England, none, however, were bold enough to 
offer . their homage to young Matilda : notwith- 
standing the brightness of her charms, her sedu- 
cing grajQes, and the languor of het large blue eyes, 
there was throughout the whole of her person a 
bcrt of ptirity which awed desire and checked it 
in its birth ; and the religious habit, that hid a 
frame formed by love, sheltered her from tender 
attenipts still less^than the respect her modesty 
inspired. She showed herself seldom to the eyes 
«f men, but, at the sight of the virgin, with down- 
cast eyes, her hands crossed on her bosom, half 
concealed by a long linen veil, and all beauteous in 
her primitive innocence, every one, struck with a 
religious admiration, retired a few paces, as un^ 
worthy to approach her. The queen loved Matilda 
too dearly not to grieve at the vows she was going 
to pionounce :. it was neither the solitude, nor the 
obscurity of the retreat in which she was to be 
buried, that seemed a misfortune to her, but it 
was to live there without love : if she could easily 
understand how any one could disdain a crown, she 
could not comprehend how it was possible to re- 
nounce a husband, and, more than once, she could 
nM forbear telling her young sister her thpughlsj 
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hut, when she was endeavouring to tempt her am- 
bition, and dazzle her with the splendour of a 
throne, recounting to her the number of sceptres 
that so many kings would esteem themselves hap- , 
py to surrender . to her beauty ; when she, yet 
oftener, tried to move her heart by describing the 
sweets of a conjug^ union ; Matilda turned aside 
blushing at the view of such pictures, not from a 
fear that they would tempt her, but from the shame 
of beholding them : then Berengere, careful not to 
alarm such exquisite delicacy, spoke only of those 
pure and chaste sentiments which alone have a 
right to move a virgin's heart—the regrets of the 
best of brothers— the grief of a mother disconso- 
late at living separate from her dearest child— the 
friendship that united them both, the privation of 
which would leave a void in her heart, which even 
the love of Richard could not entirely fill up. To 
these pathetic pictures the queen added the de- 
scription of fetes, where nuigniBcence and gallant- 
ry were combined together, and at which it was 
. difBcult that the Princess Matilda should not some- 
times assist ; but in vain did the age display its 
sglendid allurements, in vain did nature urge her 
sentiments: modest and courageous, the young 
virgin disdained all earthly joys, and traversed the 
world, thinking on heaven alone. 

After some days, of a fortunate, though slow, 
navigation, the ship came in sight of the Asiatic 
coasts ; and already they perceived the port of 
Ptolemais as a point in the horizon, when the wind, 
lising siKidenly with violence, rendered all the 
mariners* efforts useless ; the pilot himself aban- 
doned his rudder to the fury of the waves ; and, in 
less than six-aud-thirty hours, the violence of the 
storm had driven the vessel on the sand-banks that 
extend near Damietta.; there she was perceived 
by an enemy's ship, which, seeing the distress of 
the Christians, fancied she wou!d pi-ove an easy 
conquest; but subjects who had their queen to de^ 
fencl, and knights who ^ught for reli^vow -^sA 
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beaut^) Were not to surrender without the loss of 
their lives. At the head of the warriors, the young- 
est and most valiant of all, Josselin of Montmoren- 
cy, sword in hand, resisted with such intrepidity, 
that already the Infidels were giving way, when a 
vessel, coming out of the port of Damietta, made 
the fortune oi the fight change. At the sight of 
the yellow and black flag she carried, the Saracens: 
exclaimed with one common voice, Malek Adhel I 
Malek Adhel ! and, this name restoring their al- 
most broken courage, they renewed the fight with 
fresh ardour. While Josselin, fired with heroic 
valour, sprang among the enemy, pressed, drove^ 
threatened, and hurled them into the sea ; struck 
down others, heaped up the victims, made rivers 
of blood flow, and formed around himself a rampart 
of the broken arms and dead bodies of the Infidels, 
the Archbishop of Tyre, who was near the prin- 
cesses, having caught the dreadful sound of Malek 
Adhel's name, fell on his knees, exclaiming, 
" Humble yourselves with me, for our hour is 
come I nothing can resist Malek Adhel !*' The 
princess obeyed, and pi*ostrated herself; but the 
queen, with a rending voice, and melting into tears, 
cried out : " O, my Father 1 who is then this for- 
midable and horrible Saracen, whose valour is to 
snatch me from my husband ?"— *< Malek Adhel is 
the brother of Saladin : of all the enemies of the 
Christians he is the most terrible : I have seen him, 
fire and sword in his hand, reducing our villages 
and our fields to ashes ; but for hun, Jerusalem 
had never fallen, Saladin had never displayed his 
colours on the Temple of Christ." Scarcely had 
the Archbishop pronounced • these words, when a 
confused noise of arms and clinking of chains told 
them their unhappy fate was accomplished ; he 
then instantly hurried to join his brethren in mis- 
fortune, hoping to allay their griefs by his prayers. 
For a long time he had known Malek Adhel, and 
was not ignorant of the ascendancy his high wis- 
dom gave him over the soul of this warrior. While 
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he hnplored hhii) the two unhappy princesses re- 
tired into the darkest place in the ship, tremblingly 
-waiting for the chains they were to be loaded with. 
The queen, in despair at an event that was to part 
her from her husband, exhaled her sorrow in tears 
and sobs, calling on the brave Richard to fly to 
her assistance. Matilda, more resigned, though 
shuddering on seeing herself in the power of the 
enemies of her faith, pressed to her bosom the 
relic the abbess gave her, and kneeling before 
God^ implored that deliverance she expected from 
him alone. Suddenly now tlie door of the place 
where they were enclosed burst with a crash ; se* 
veral men rushed in. At the sight of the Turkish 
habit, Matilda turned aside with horror, again in- 
voking her holy relic. The chief of the victors 
approached the queen, with a proud but respectful 
air, and said to her, ^ calm your terror. Madam, 
you are no slave ; you will be treated, in my palace, 
with z\l the regard and honours due to your . high 
birth ; I pledge myself, in the name of the holy 
Prophet, that none of your people shall wear 
chains : I only demand their word that they will 
not quit Damietta, nor try to join the christian 
camp, before Saladin, my brother, acquainted with 
your arrival in his states, shall have treated with 
the King of England for the price he sets on your 



ransom." 



B6rengire joyfully accepted such generous con- 
ditions« which afforded her the hope of being soon 
restored to her husband ; moved, besides, with the 
noble and polite manners of the Arabian Prince, 
she answered with gratitude, promised what he 
had required, and prepared to quit the vessel, to 
rcpidr to the palace of her new master; but first 
she said, pointing to Matilda— ->^ My Lord, this 
young virgin is Richard's sister : do not part us ; 
the comfort of weeping together is the only one 
we have left, and so generous a victor will not de- 
prive us of it." Malek Adhel then perceived the 
princess, and approached to offer ^ti^ \kv\£sss.^\ 
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but Matilda) whose terror the abhorred name of 
Sakdin had just doubly augmented, shrank back 
with fear, to avoid the brother of the great enemy 
of the Lord ; and, wrapping herself up in her veil 
that she might not see hini, she answered, tremu- 
lously and without msing her eyes from the groundi 
that she would follow the queen. 

On coming on the deck, Malek Adhel cast an 
inquisitive glance at his two illustrious prisoners, 
whose features had, till then, been concealed by- 
the obscurity ; an idolizing admirer of beauty, the 
Queen of England's person did not long fix his 
looks ; he turned them aside on the princess, wha 
had just raised her veil to step down into the boat. 
The mixture of softness and majesty scaltered all 
over her person, the whiteness of her fine ingenu- 
ous forehead, the modest blush of her cheeks, her 
timid looks cast towards the ground, her habits 
the emblem of chastity ; in fine, this kind of beauty^ 
unknown in the climate which Malek Adhel in- 
habited, astonished and struck him ; he remained 
confounded, unable to define his feelings : hitherto 
the despotic lover of the most celebrated beauties of 
Asia, who had all equally subdued his senses, his 
Keart had never beea moved ; this was the first 
time the proud Arab trembled before a woman ; 
and, without raising her eyes, a christian virgin 
had just laid in chains the brother of the sovereign 
of Syria, Egypt, and the three Arabias ! 

It was much for a Turkish conqueror to be po- 
lite towards a sex that Mahomet had destined for 
slavery. Malek Adhel, a stranger to the faith of 
Europe, could not partake of the religious venera- 
tion that Matilda's habit inspired Christians with ; 
and, since he had dared to love her, he dared to 
tell her so ; therefore, entrusting one of his offi- 
cers with the care of conducting the queen, he ran 
tQ the princess, toole her up in his arms, carried her 
into the boat, sat down by her, and offered to pt^ss 
one of her hands; but the young virgin, frightened 
at the Mussulman's boldness, threw herself back 
4 
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with as much terror as if an abyss had gaped be- 
fore her; at this moment her eyes perceived 
those of Malek Adheli and surprise fixed her mo- 
tionless. 

Until this day she had figured to herself a Sara* 
cen as the most hideous of all creatures^ and simi- 
lar in every respect to the terrific picture drawn of 
Satan in the Scriptures : instead of a demon, she 
beheld the most majestic countenance, a proud 
and martial look, an eye where magnanimhy of 
soul shone conspicuous. Astonished, confounded^ 
Ignorant if some infernal delusion had not taken 
possession of her senses, she ran and threw her* 
self at the feet of the Archbishop of Tyre, who 
JQSt approached, and hiding her head in his robesi 

she exclaimed—" O my Father, my Father I** 

The Archbishop knew the extreme devotion of 
Matilda^ and attributed what she experienced to 
the humiliation of having been made the prize of 
an Infidel, and the grief of finding herself his de- 
pendent ; he raised and encouraged her, and, while 
with one hand he supported her, he raised the 
other to his forehead, which he bent before Malek 
Adhel, saying to him—" My Lord, this young per- 
son, whom you see before you, pale and tremblingi 
belongs no longer to the world : placed from her 
4>irth at the side of Richard's throne, she has de- 
scended from it, to consecrate herself to God by a 
vow of eternal chastity : the approach of a man 
she holds a stain to her, and, till this day, no chris- 
tian knight has ever ventured to behold the virgin of 
the Lord with the eye of profianeness ; permit, then» 
O noble Malek Adhel, that, confined in the interior 
of your palace, out of the reach of all eyes, faithful to 
her law, she may remain alone and concealed till the 
instant marked out for her deliverance by Heaven^ 
the great Richard and the illustrious Saladin.'* 
In finishing these words, he bowed with increased 
respect, and waited for Malek Adhel's answer. 
The Turk gazed a long time on the Princess, 
whose confusion but heightened hex V^^^eaV) \ %^^ 
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were his glances, that she was forced to hide her 
embarrassment and shame in the queen's bosom : 
sUll he remained m silence, hesitated, nor knew 
on what to resolve ; at last, turning towards the 
Archbishop, he said : " Pontiff of Christ, your 
words seem to me so strange, that to believe them, 
I must needs have them confirmed by the Prin- 
cess herself." Then, advancing some paces to- 
wards her, he added : ^^ Can it be true, madam, 
that your engagements be such as they have just 
been described, and that you have doomed your- 
■self voluntarily to bury in eternal obscurity, those 
charms that astonish and intoxicate the soul ?" 
She interrupted the Prince, and, without looking 
at him, raising her eyes to heaven, she said : " O 
that I were yet in my cloister, and "had never seen 
the features, nor heard the voice of a Saracen ! 
Almighty ,God, y<5U best know if all the wishes of 
my heart are not for ever to live far from the ene- 
mies of your name 1" " You see, illustrious 

Malek Adhel, that I do iiot impose on you,'' said 
the Archbishop. " Yes, my Father," replied the 
Prince, proudly, *' I perceive the effects of that 
fanatic religion which you name the moat iioly^ 
while you accuse our own of being 'impious and 
cruel ; yet, ciniel as it is, it never commanded our 
warriors to go and ravage your country, nor young 
and heavenly beauUes to quit the woHd and its joys, 
to go and buiy themselves alive in a tomb : mean- 
while, the Princess is free ; she shall live in my 
palace conformably to her will, and I will learn to 
respect even her absurd engagements." 

In saying these words, Malek Adhel left them, 
and, having divided the crew of the christian vessel 
on board several sloops, he returned into the ship 
which had brought him, and preceded his piison- 
ers to Damietta. 

The princesses, on landing at the port, found 

two palanquins waiting for them ; a horse was 

offered to the Archbishop, the rest of the prisoners 

fallowed on foot, except the brave Montmorency, 
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irhoy having yielded to numbers only during the 
action) was covered with glorious wounds, and, 
pale and inanimate, was put on a litter, and carried 
almost lifeless to the palace. 

During the way, Matilda, left to herself, was 
reviewing in her mind all the fatal events that day 
had produced ; she shuddered at the recollection 
of the Infidel's temerity ; but, at the same time, 
9he wondered at not feeling a more invincible 
horror ag^nst him. ^^ How is it," said she to 
herself, ^ that I did not perceive in him any signs 
of the evil spirit to whom he is abandoned? 
Without doubt the disturbance, into which his 
impious discourse has thrown my mind, must have 
been the cause.'* In musing thus, the beauteous 

. Princess experienced a kind of secret curiosity 
to see the young Arab again, in order to discover 
that distinguishing sign which the Lord must have 
stamped on the reprobate. 

Malek Adhel inhabited at Damietta the ancient 
palace of the Fatimite Caliphs ; there every, thing 
breathed the splendour and magnificence of its 
former possessors, there the toot stepped on 
marble, there the eye saw nothing but columns of 
granite and jasper ; and still the elegance of the 
outside was short of that of the interior. Apart- 
ments without number, and immense gardens, 
were occupied by the seraglio ; eunuchs watched 
at the secret doors, and guards, in costly dresses, 
at the outer gates ; but the Prince had destined 
another palace for the residence of the Queen and 
the Christians : though a stranger to the manners 

, of Europe, he still knew enough of their delicacy, 
to judge that a queen would blush to live with 

• felaves, and that the abode of voluptuousness must 
prove detectable to the Archbishop ; it was there- 
fore to a separate palace that he caused the Queen 
and her attendants to be conducted. He ordered 
that none but Christians should waii on her ; h<B 
allowed the prelate to celebrate the mysteries of 
Vox. I. » " • 
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his worship, and even consented that the lords and 
knights, who formed B^reng^re's court, should be 
introduced into her apartments at certain hours of 
the day. Solitary and extensive gardens surrounded 
this, palace: though contiguous to those of the 
seraglio, they were separated from them by high 
walls, and had no sort of communication with 
them. 

The eastern luxury that pervaded this abode 
astonished the Queen, and offended the humble 
novice : rich Persia carpets were spread under 
their feet, odoriferous incense and myrrh burnt on 
all sides, and, in a large jasper hall, piles of 
cushions, richly embroidered, surrounded a basini 
wherein four Cupids of porphyry*^ poured out of 
rich vases streams of clear and lucid water. Gauze 
curtains and blinds, admitting but a faint lighti 
permitted the eye to distinguish through them, in 
the gardens, orange and rose trees twining their 
flexible branches with the jasmin and the vine be- 
fore the windows- 

The richest of these apartments was intended 
for the Queen ; Matilda selected the plainest, and, 
within these walls, covered with marble and gild- 
ing, she regretted her obscure and narrow cell. 
The Archbishop, deeply grieved at the detention 
of the Queen and the Christians, detested the more 
the luxury that surrounded him, in proportion as 
his heart was filled with bitterness ; he shut him- 
self up in the most retired chamber of the palace, 
a coarse bed was the only piece of furnitui-e, a 
cross the only ornament he condescended to ac- 
cept ; there he prayed night and day for the de- 
liverance of his brethren, and quitted his retire- 
ment only to go and impart to them assistance and 
consolation. 

As soon as the Princesses had arrived in their 
apartments, Malek Adhel sent them baskets filled 
with the most exquisite kinds of fruit, and sher- 
beis of every sort : but, joining respect with gene- 

rV/> he did not appear before them. He even^ 
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sent to acquaint them, that no Mussulman should 
enter their palace without their consent, and that 
himself would not venture to appear before them 
until he had some satisfactory news to impart to 
them. 

During the sad night that followed this mourn- 
ful day, the Princesses sought in vain that sleep, 
which the remembrance of their misfortunes in- 
terrupted incessttntly. Bereng^re, thinking only of 
her hpsband, bathed with tears her lonesome couch, 
and could address God only in the passionate ac- 
cents of her distracted love : Matilda, kneeling be- 
fore the Sovereign Judge, offered up to him her 
tears and prayers; and, endeavouring to resign 
her soul to the severe affliction he had sent her, 
she said : '^ O, infinite Grfsatness, I will break my 
heart rather than murmur against thy decrees; 
nor shall the cup of clay rise against the hand that 
formed it. Happy yet that thou hast given me thy 
law for my support, in order that it may soften the 
bitterness of evil days, and prevent my being over- 
come with anguish in my trials." 

The next day the princesses met in a solitary 
closet, of which they resolved to make their 
oratory; the pale visage of Matilda exhibited the 
signs of a calm and resigned grief, such as piety 
approves of and allows ; while the Queen carried 
in her distracted countenance the image of the 
profound desolation that reigned in her soul. 
At that monient the Archbishop entered ; he had 
interrupted his prayers for the sake of performing 
a more important duty still, that of consoling the 
afflicted — a worthy and noble prerogative of his 
office that his charity never suffered him to neglect ; 
but the Queen, overcome by her sorrow, was 
unable yet to hear him ; and, though she durst not 
own it, she felt in her heart that her wound would 
not stop bleeding until the day when she should 
be restored to her lord : meanwhile, in order to 
be able to see a term to her troubles, she interro- 
gated the prelate, and requested V\^ ^oxsWxwa^^ 
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her acquainted with the disposition of Saladin^ andL 
the hopes she might build on Malek Adhel's pro« 
Cection. " My Father,** said she, " you, born in 
Asia, Patriarch of Tyre for these last thirty years^ 
the counsellor, the friend, of the kings of Jerusa- 
lem, 'who have many times been entrusted by them 
with embassies to the Soldan, you must know, bet- 
ter than any person, the court, the customs, the 
characters, of our enemies, and be better able to 
point out by what means the favour, on which my 
life depends, may be obtained.'* 

" Alas I" replied the Archbishop, '* it is but too^ 
true that I have seen the birth and the progress of 
this pawer of Saladin, which has overturned the 
throne of Jerusalem, and threatens iiow all Asia; 
I may, without a doubt, be able, to inform you bf 
what road he has attained this height of glory where 
he now sits. I know his court, his power, and his 
intrigues ; I know what virtues distinguish hin^ 
and what vices he is charged with ; I know well 
too the great ascendency of Malek Adhel over his 
mind, and all the advantages I might have derived 
therefrom, in behalf of the Christians, if they had 
suffered me alone to treat with this Prince, the 
most noble and generous of all princes. Alas ! in- 
stead of destroying one another by intestine wars, 
if our chiefs, our Christians of the East, would 
have listened to my counsels, and Amaury and Lu- 
signan had entrusted themselves to my experience, 
believe me, the Holy Land would not now be re- 
duced to the deplorable condition we are doomed 
to witness. - 

Having said these words, the Archbishop sighed 
bitterly and remained silent. After a long pause, 
he resumed, and began his recital, while the Queep 
and Matilda, their eyes fixed on him, were listen- 
ing with the most profound attention. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



« IT was at Damascus, in the court of the Ata- 
beck Noureddin, that Saladin and Malek Adhel 
.were brought up, under the eyes of their father 
Ayoub. Ayoub was far from foreseeing or wishing 
the future greatness of his house : faithful to his 
sovereign, who loved and honoured him, at times, 
his sword was employed in gaining him new states, 
or, retired in his government of Damascus, he 
was bringing up for him, in the person of his two 
sons, two servants as faithftil, as devoted to his in- 
terests, as he had always been himself. 

^^ Saladin did not announce in his infancy what 
he was one day to be : an indolent temper and 
peaceable virtues were the only marks observed in 
his character, while Malek Adhel, full of warlike 
ardour, seemed as he grew up to thirst after com- 
bats. Saladin, grave, cold, austere, reflected much, 
spoke little, shunned all pleasures, disdained love, 
and saw with pain the moment arrive when his age 
must oblige him to take arms. Malek Adhel, im- 
petuous, intrepid, open-hearted, even to indiscre- 
tion, giving himself up immoderately to all the 
voluptuous pleasures of youth, obtained by his en- 
treaties leave to shed his blood for his country, 
before the age when the law of Mussulmen al- 
lows it. 

^ It was thuiB that the genius of Saladin, which 
was- formed only to command, remained inactive 
as long as he was obliged to obey, while Malek 
Adhel evinced early proofs of what he was to be all 
his life — an intrepicl warrior, sincere friend, and 
devoted servant. But, much as the dispositions of 
these two brothers were opposite, as much also 
were their hearts united : they never parted with- 
out regret) nor met again without joy. This frieud- 
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ship, cemented by the same respect for the; la^ 
of Mahomet) by an irreconcviable hatred of the^ 
Christians, by mutual services, and above all, by' 
lime ; this deep and lively friendship, which would 
he the object of our admiration, had it not been sa 
fetal to us in its effects, has never belied* itself^ 
to this day, and even seems with time to acquire- 
new strength. 

^ In £g3rpt they made their first campaigns, un* 
der the command of their uncle Shirkouh, who 
had been sent, by the Atabeck Noureddin, to drive 
away the Fatimtte Caliph, who reigned at CairOf. 
and substitute in his authority that of the Caliph 
of Bagdad. I Shirkouh penetrated with ease into 
an ill-protected and ill-defended country, the indo- 
lent sovereign of which, had aban4oned the govem-^ 
ment to subordinate tyrants* Meanwhile, at the 
approach of the general of Noureddin, Le<nn Allah 
awoke from his lethargy ; but, having no meaiis to 
repel so formidable ai> enemy, he lavished his 
treasures to bribe hma, and offered him, together 
with half of his riches, the place of Gl'and Vizier^ 
which, by the extent of its authority, was above 
that of the Caliph himself. 

^'Shirkouh was dazzled by the magnificence 
of these promises, and, his ambition prevailing^ 
over his fidelity, he engaged to maintain the 
rights of Ledin Allah, and to abandon his former^ 
masters. At this intelligence, the soul of Malel^ 
Adhel grew indignant ;^^ he ventured to repiTiach 
his uncle with the treacherous action he was going 
to commit: offended at such audacity, Shirkouh 
would. ^iiave punished him, without doubt, had 
not S&iadin interceded in behalf of his brother, 
and prevailed on hkn to accompany theis uncle 
the next day to the . audience of the Caliph. 

<'The brilliant pomp of that court astonished 
the sons of Ayoub, accustomed to the simplicity 
of that of Noureddin; but they saw it with v^ry 
different eyes ; while Shirkouh's perfidy fired 
tlie proud and generous heart of Maiek Adhel: 
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with indignation^ Saladin felt rising in his own 
eertain movements of ambition until then un- 
known to him; not that he envied Shirkouh 
his greatness; the second place of an empire 
was not enough to draw him from his indiffer^ 
ence ; but he felt, at the same time, that the hope 
•f seeing none above him in power might make- 
•f him another man.* 

<' These sentiments soon began to difl|>Ia7 them- 
selves ; it only required opportunity to determine 
Saladin; it offered itself: Shirkouh died, and Ledin 
Allah, finding himself without any defender, and 
hoping to acquire one in the eldest of Ayoub*s sonsy 
lost no time in offering him the place of his uncle. 
The ambitious Saladin, who was aspiring at an- 
other, feigned however to content himself with that^ 
and excused himself with Malek Adhel for having 
accepted it, in assuring him, that his intention 
was to make use of it only to farther the views 
and conform himself to the ortlers of the Atabeck, 
the^r master. Malek Adhcl believed him ; but, 
on his leaving Cairo, to fight the Christians, he 
heard that Ledin Allah was no more, thai Saladin 
had ascended his throne, and ruled with power 
supreme: he could, not think that his brother 
would thus have betrayed the allegiance he owed 
to Noureddin ; and particularly that he would have 
deceived him thus. He quitted the army amidst 
his victories, ran to Cairo, and appeared before 
Saladin : with tears in his eyes, he painted to himi 
in strong colours, the shame such a usurpation 
would cast on their family, the despair of their 
old father, Ayoub ; he reminded him, that it was 
to the master he was betraying that he owed the 
very greatness he had attained. — Saladin had 
not forgotten the Atabcck'a favours; he revered 
his father's gray hairs, and loved Malek Adhel 
more than brother ever loved brother; yet, im- 

* AH theie particulars respecting the character of Sararlm 
are trtt&: ^Qd fiiithfuUy tra^aeribed fi-om the biatonr of kU. tli^v 
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moveable on his throne^ conscious that was the 
place fate had assigned to hini) his brother's en- 
treaties could not make him give it up, and 
Malek Adhel, unwilling either to fight against 
him, to defend him against Noureddin, or. remain 
an idle spectator of the war, turned his arms 
against the Christians, and ma,de them tremble 
in the very walls of Jerusalem. 

"Thus," continued the Archbishop, "Malek 
Adhel, by refusing to take part in the great quar- 
rel between Saladin and the Atabeck, made us the 
victims of his friendship for his brother, and his 
fidelity to his sovereign. I shall not describe to 
you the horrid ravages his arms have committed 
jn the Holy Land. None of oi?r cities, none of 
our armies, have been able to withstand this war- 
rior, too aptly surname d the Lion" of Combat 9 and 
the Thunder qf War, But, Ramah and Tiberiad. 
levelled with the ground, Tripoli and Bethlehem 
changed into a heap of stones, Ptolemais conquier* 
ed, and Jerusalem at last lost to Christendom, speak 
louder than my woi'ds, and more forcibly than the 
tears I cannot help shedding at the recollection 
of such misfortunes." 

The Archbishop interrupted, stopped himself 
for the second time, at this period, to give free 
course to his tears. Matilda mixed her own with 
them, and would undoubtedly have hated the dire 
author of so many calamities, if Heaven had given 
her a heart capable to feel such a sentiment. " My 
Father,** said she, with a timid voice, " there are, 
in this account, things that confound my under- 
standing : how do you allow noble and generous sen- 
timents to that prince who has overturned the Holy 
City ? Can it be, that the Infidels possess any vir- 
tues ?*' " For the mifortune of the world, and the 
faith, they do, my daughter," replied the prelate j 
" you will meet, in many Saracens, and particularly 
in Malek Adhel. sincerity, disinterestedness, and no- 
bleness of soul ; but all these virtues are like a smooth 
bark) hiding within a source of corruption^ similar 
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TO those fruits we read of. in the Scriptures, that 
charm the eye by their beauty, and leave in the 
mouth a bitter and poisonous substance." Matll* 
da, at these words, raised her eyes to Heaven, as 
if to recommend these wretched Mussulmen to 
divine mercy : and the Queen exclaimed—-^ Buty 
my Father, tell us how Malek Adbel, who left 
Egypt, not to favour the usurpation of his brother, 
happens to be now governor of Damietta ?" ^ This is 
what remains for me to tell you," replied the Arch- 
bishop ; ^' but your majesty will allow me to delays 
this mformation until another day: for at this 
moment the recollection of my brethren's suffer- 
ings has made my wounds bleed afresh. Alas 1 
who will heal them ? The crown is fallen from 
eur bead; our. days .are accomplicihed ; our end is 
com^ ; and a}l the splendour of the daughter of 
' ffion -is tarpished. O almighty Judge 1 cast a 
look on oar affliction, see if ever grief equalled 
•ur grief, and do not close thine ear to our cries^ 
that we may not expire in distress." 

During the following days, the Archbishop 
sould only meet the Princesses at the hour of 
prayers; much of his time was taken up by 
Malek Adhel, who inquired about the state of 
Europe, and the respective characters of its 
kings : he consecrated the remainder of his 
day to visit the wounded, and console the dy- 
ing; he stopped most by Montmorency's bed- 
side ; but it was less to strengthen than to admire 
his courage ; for this hero was resigned to his God 
with such fervour, that he would have beheld 
the approach of death without even regretting^ 
gloryj - meanwhile he was restored to that glory 
tor which he was bom. His wounds closed, and 

'It 

Malek Adhel, hearing wgh . was out of danger, in 
consequence of the care Re had caused to be be- 
stowed upon him, Malek Adhel, noble and gene- 
rous, did not think he had preserved the life of an 
enemy, but that he had saved a herow 
When at last the Archbishop was Cvet tA t^\^\:^ 
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to the Queen, she entreated him to resume the 
history of Saladin's conquests. They met with 
Matilda in the oratory, and the Prelate continued 
thus: 

" While Malek Adhel was destroying our cities 
and our fields, Noureddin was preparing to chas- 
tise his faithless Emir; he had just collected a 
numerous army, and was advancing by forced 
marches towards Egypt, when death struck him^ 
and thus destroyed the only power that could set 
bounds to Saladin's ambition : the last, as a wise 
politician, hastened to marry the widow of the Ata- 
beck, and, this marriage making his usurpation 
partly legitimate, Malek Adhel hesitated no longer 
to range himself on his brother's sicje, and thence- 
forth, supported by that iavincible .arm, the new 
Sultan's thfone, bade defiance to all the united 
powers of the East. , ' , 

'* The t\70 I,- others celebrated their recopicilia- 
tion by new^ conquests. Mouhoul, DamascuSi 
Aleppo, fell under their blows : Jerusalem alone 
resisted still ; but the intestine wars, that raged 
there, made tlic Christians tremble for the fate that 
awaited her. 

" Amaury was no more ; the unfortunate Bald- 
wyn V. had not survived him long, and Sybilla, his 
eldest sister, heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
had caused Lusignan, her husband, to be crowned 
king ; but the rights of this last were not universally 
acknowledged. Several princes, his tributaries, 
refused to swear allegiance to him, and Conrad, 
Marquis of Montferrat, disputed his jclaims to the 
throne ; this rival, supported by Raymond, Count 
of Tripoli, was a formidable enemy, and perhaps 
he would have prevailed} had he not indisposed all 
men's minds by his hixAf haughty, and inflexible, 
disposition; while that^f Lusignan, hiding as 
boundless an ambition under a popular and aflkble 
carriage, acquired many more partisans : besides, 
deep in his projects and constant in his under- 
iakmgs, impetuous in his wishes, but still master 

4' 
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of his sentiments ; artful, perfidious perhaps, ne- 
ver stopping to consider if a determination was un- 
just, but only if it was practicable ; and, withal, 
having had the artifice to persuade that his own in- 
terests were held of no importance by him, com- 
pared with those of the state ; he had obtained 
great advantages over a rival, who had dared to 
threaten the Christians he would abandon their 
cause to join that of Saladin, if they did not oblige 
Lusignan to resign him the crown. 

" It was in these circumstances that the King of 
Jerusalem summoned me ore day to his council, 
and said to me : ' My Father, if we were still in 
the times of the first crusade, in those happy times 
when the Christians, obeying only one chief, sa- 
crificing with joy their private advantage to the 
public good, were worthy of the heavenly cause 
they were called upon to defend, notwithstanding 
the valour and the numbers of our enemies, I 
should not fear them, nor should I see myself redu- 
ced to the humiliating necessity of suing for peace ; 
but, my Father, since the wealth of the East has cor- 
rupted the Christians, since they have preferred gold, 
perfumes, and the pleasures of this climate, to that 
poverty, that austerity of mannera, which formerly 
distinguished the avengers of the Son of Mary ; 
since, in short, Palestine has successively given 
birth to princes of Sidon, Marquises of Tyre, 
Counts of Joppa, Barons of Ramla, and so many 
other lords, who have endeavoured to become in- 
dependent of the King of Jerusalem, the empire, 
in dividing thus its forces, has lost them irrecovera- 
bly ; and, unless we obtain from Saladin a truce, 
which will affbi'd us time to send for and receive 
assistance from Europe, I dee, with terror, the 
throne of Godfrey of Bouillon ready to crumble 
into dust, and the tomb of Christ, purchased with 
so much blood and so many toils, falling for ever 
under the power of our impious oppressors : in 
this distressing situation, it is to your experience, 
knowledge, and wisdom^ O my FaIVi^it, VVveX Wvw^ 
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Tather, you will resume to-morrow your interesting 
accouiit 'y but now I think the hour of prayers has 
iitruck/' The Archbishop arose at these words to 
l>egin the holy ceremonies ; all the captive Chris- 
tians, who, by their rank, were entitled to be ad- 
mitted before the Queen, were assembled. Near 
the altar stood the old Duke of Norfolk : bent with 
the weight of yeai*s, he only asked of God life 
enough to go and die in the camp of the Chris- 
tians: farther on, some women, in tears, raised 
up their hands and hearts towards him who alone 
could bring their captivity to a period : at some 
Uttle distance the young Josselin of Montmorency^ 
pale and weak, was casting timid glances on the. 
daughter of kings, and wondering that Heaven, 
who had reserved her to his service, had permit- 
ted that she should fall under the yoke of the In- 
fidels. The Queen, prostrate before her crucifix, 
on velvet cushions, taken up with, one thought 
alone, could speak and pray for one object only ; 
while, kneeling down on the marble, Matilda, with 
a tranquil conscience, sent up to Heaven, for the 
Piince's conversion, innocent and pure prayers, 
that might have intermixed themselves with those 
of angels. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A FEW days after, the Archbishop was pro- 
ceedings to give the Princesses the continuation of 
Saladin's victories, when a black eunuch, charged 
with a message from Malek Adhel, was introducdd 
to the Queen, and told her, that the Prince, having 
news of importance to communicate, was coming 
shortly to see her majesty. 

At this intelligence the young virgin blushed 
and arose, looking at the Archbishop, as if to read 
in his eyes whether she was to retire or wait for 
the Prince. The Prelate reflected for some mi- 
nutes, then, taking Matilda by the hand, he made 
her sit down between the Queen and himself. 
** You must remain, my daughter," said he ; " the 
least sign of mistnist might offend the Prince, 
and the safest way to deal with great and generous 
souls is to seem to trust to them ; besides, Malek 
Adhel has, l)y his moderation, deserved our con- 
fidence^ since this is the first time he ventures to 
appear before you after your arrival at Damietta." 
At these words, the obedient Matilda sat down^ 
dropping her veil over her virginal brow. B^ren- 
g^re, always thinking of her husband, did not ima- 
gine, from the moment news of importance had 
been announced, that it could relate to any other 
than him : she was going to interrogate the Arch- 
bishop, when she was interrupted by Malek Adhel, 
who, following his message closely, appeared sud- 
denly before them. 

After he had advanced towards the Queen, and 
bowed with an air both mild and rcs{>ectful, he 
turned to the Princess, looked at her a long time, 
and not without emotion. At last, addressing the 
Archbishop, he said: " Venerable Father of the 
Christians, our acquaintance does xvoX ^^Xe Vs^-vsv 
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this day : if our faith is different, oar -souls, I vctf^ 
ture to think) are not ; and in speaking of me tb 
my illustrious captives, I may hope you have 
not represented me as an implacable master and a 
merciless enemy." — ^" The Princesses can tell 
you," replied the Prelate, " in what terms I have 
expressed myself on your account" " My Lord," 
interrupted B6rengere eagerly, " the Archbishop 
has confirmed only what fame had already told us; 
-we know that Malek Adhel is a hero as brave as he 
is magnanimous, always a victor in the field of 
battle, always clement after his victory ; ifi sword 
in hand, he subdues the fiercest foes, when he lay& 
by the sword, he does not scorn the tears of mis* , 
fortune. My Lord, you see before you a Queen 
in despair ; it is not the loss of her throne that she 
weeps and bewails, it is her husband that she begs 
of you to restore— her husband, whqm you alone 
^Mv give her back, since yon ap9 the isphter of b«r 
fate." " Ko, madam, I am not," replied Malek 
Adhel, with emotion ; "if I were, rest assured 
your chains would be broken already ; but I was 
desirous of telling you myself, that to-morrow' I 
send to demand your liberty from my brother, the 
grpat Saladin, the first of mankind after Mahomet ; 
he will not prolong your pains; confide in his 
goodness, madam, in my intercessions, and in his 
friendship for me. But could I not learn," con^ 
tinued he, addressing the Princess with a sort of 
fear and embarrassment which he could not ac- 
count for himself, " could I not learn if Richard's 
sister participates in the flattering opinion the 
Queen is pleased to enteitain of me, and if she 
deigns to look upon me as favourably ?" The vir- 
gin, who had kept her eyes stedfastly fixed on 
the ground since the Prince's entrance, raised 
tliem on him with timidity at this question, and re- 
plied: " How could I hold an opinion in that re- 
spect, when my thought cannot comprehend that 
there should be any virtue among the Infidels? 
Buty if It be true that they have any, what monsters 
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of ingratitude are they, since they refuse to know 
the God from whom they received them !" 

The Prince shuddered at these words; the 
boldness of the expression, and the timidity of 
the Princess's mourner, afforded such a strange con- 
trast, that he looked at her in silence unable either 
to answer or understand her. B6rengere, fearful 
lest he should be offended, hastened to excuse her 
sister : ^ Forgive, my Lord, the rashness of a 
young person, who, brought up away from the 
world, knows only the law of God, and is ignorant 
of the respect that is due to the great one? of 
the earth ; but her intention is so laudable, that 
the manner in which she has expressed herself 
ought not to give you offence."-—** To give me 
offence !" interrupted the Prince eagerly ; *< ah ! 
madam, rest assured, that it is not in the power of 
the Princess of England to give me offence." 
^* In speaking her mind openly, the Princess Ma- 
tilda has <£Aly followed h^r duty," replied the pious 
Prelate ; ^ for, the God who inspires her, that God, 
to whose service she is consecrated, does not per- 
mit that her zeal should be stopped by frivolous 
considerations. What is birth ? What are rank 
and worldly honours to her who has sacrificed them 
to her salvation ? Prince," added he, turning to 
Malek Adhel, ** this language ought not to sxufm 
prise you, for, if you remember the frequent en* 
deavours that I have made to draw you over to the 
true God during my residence at Damascus,, the 
wishes of my heart are well known to you, and 
you may imagine with what ardour I join my 
prayers to those that the Queen and the Princess^ 
daily address to Heaven for your conversion."—— 
** Can^ it be true ?" exclaimed Malek Adhel, in 
casting looks of ardour on Matilda, *' can it be^- 
true, that so divine a mouth should pronounce my^ 
name without anger ? Can it be true, madam, that, 
notwithstanding my faith, you should take some 
interest in my welfare ?" The Princess, with eye»- 
cast. down, and a blush on her cheeks^ replied. in^a^. 
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calm voice : " Your faith inspires me with horror, 
your blindness with pity. The empire of the de« 
laon, that extends itself with the help of your 
anUf would make room for that of Christ, if your 
eyes could be opened to the proper light : can I 
too much ask this grace of God ?"— " Ah ! madam/' 
answered the Prince, in laying hold of her hand, 
<< that God cannot be the true God ; for, if he 
heard you, and was all powerful, would he resist 
-your voice, would he not lend a favourable ear to 
your prayers?" The young Arab's vivacity dis- 
turbed the virgin ; she withdrew her hand, stepped 
back a few paces, and raising on the Archbishop 
eyes filled with confusion and innocence, she said 
to him, " May I not be allowed to retire now, my 
Father ?*' The Prelate nodded assent ; Malek Ad- 
hel durst not detain her, but scarcely was she 
gone out, when he exclaimed : " From what Heaven 
is this maid descended I She most assuredlv is no 

m 

human creature, and the houria that the Prophet 
promises us cannot boast her intoxicating beauty.'^ 
— " The beauty of the daughter of kings is no pro- 
fenc beawty,** replied gravely the Archbishop ; "*it 
proceeds from within, and her features shine with 
the purity of her soul : if she had lost her inno* 
cence she would be no more than a common beau* 
■ tf^* — ^*' No, no,*' interrupted the Prince, " love 
would lend her new charms, if possible. Happy> 
^thousand times happy, he who shall see her em- 
bellished by love 1" At this exclamation, tlie 
heart of the Archbishop was seized with terror ; 
for, from that moment he foresaw both the passion 
of the Prince and the dangers of Matilda ; but his 
long experience made him perceive the necessity 
of opposing cunning to force ; he feigned then not 
to have understood the meaning of these words; 
and the Queen, who had scarcely heard them, 
broke the silence, and still following the only 
thought that employed her, she said, " My Loi*d, 
you are not • ignorant, without doubt, of what 
passes in the christian camp : has any battle taken 
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place ? lias my husband been engaged ? is not the 
valiant* the noble, Richard, wounded ?"— << If I am 
to believe the news which I receive from the 
army/' replied Malek Adhel, ^' the discord that 
reigns among the Christians will soon have put an 
end to this fatal war, without our having scarcely 
occasion to fight them. Since the King of En- 
gland's arrival in Syria, there has not been any 
general action, but only some partial skirmishes^ 
where your Lord has displayed his valour, and ac- 
quired new glory, without its being purchased at 
the expense of your rest : perhaps, madam, I shall 
be able to tell you more at my return."—^ What, 
then, my Lord," interrupted B^reng^re, alarmed, 
^ are you going to Ptolemais, and is your invincible 
sword to be pointed against the heart of my hus- 
band ?** — ^^ No, madam," answered the Prince ; 
'.' my brother's commands detain me yet in Egypt ; 
his orders are that I should go to Cairo to collect 
new troops, gpd I shall i*eturn hither to wait the 
moment wlfK he will desire me to bring them to 
him. Durnig my absence, you alone will com- 
mand in this palace; your least wishes will be re- 
spected: I only beg, that out of regard for our 
customs^ which Jji^scribe to women a strict retire- 
ment, the genti<imen of your court may appear but 
seldom in yoiir apartments, and that you allow 
none the permission to enter your gardens.—- 
This injunction does not concern you, my Fa- 
ther," continued he, addressing the Archbishop ; 
*' the respect due to your sacred character, the 
profound veneration with which your vinues have 
mspired me, would incline me rather to obey all youi^ 
orders than to venture to give you any. I feel that 
you are here the only consolation and support of 
the Princesses ; do not quit them, and let the 
liberty which I give you, never to lose sight of 
them, be at least a pledge of the purity of my in- 
tentions." He then renewed to Berengerc the 
promise of speaking to Saladin in her Hivour, and 
left the apartment. 
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They were scarcely alone, when the Prelate 
said to the Queen, " Does not your majesty shud- 
der at the dangers to which the Prmcess is going 
to be exposed I Her beauty has inflamed the In- 
fidel, and I know Malek Adhel but too well ; his 
soul is noble, but his passions are violent, and, 
accustomed as he is to give way to them, unless 
the Almighty come to the assistance of the virgin, 
her virtue will not save her.'*—" My Father,'* 
replied the Queen, " are not your fears exaggera- 
ted ? is a day, an instant, sufficient to kindle a pas- 
sion ? The Prince does not know my sister, he has 
seen her beauty only; and, although beauty is 
much, still it is not enough to inspire a durable 
attachment.** " Madam,** answered the Arch- 
bishop, " we are not here as in Europe, where wo- 
men, free in their choice, require time to love 
and to be loved ; there they can only form indisso* 
luble bonds, because the happiness of these bonds 
has virtue for its basis, and virtue k^discoii^red 
enly by the help of time ; but, in the^^st, wh^re 
women are subjected to a master wh^Hisposes of 
them according to his will, the qualities of the 
mind are thought nothing of; external charms are 
every thing, and, to behold theifcnd be^ inflamed, 
it requires but a moment."—" '^ltM^ mj?* Father, 
you imagine that the Prince has conceived love for 
Matilda ?" — " I am surprised that such a misfortune 
should have escaped the penetration of your ma- 
jesty.*' — ^" But, my Father, why call this love a 
misfortune ? — Don't you know that it is impossible 
to resist the object we love, and, if it be true, 
that Matilda is dear to the Prince, she need only 
say one word to break our chains, and obtain from 
him a conveyance back to the christian camp.** 
" My character," replied the Archbishop, gravely, 
** has always preserved me from that frenzy tha^^ 
you name Love ; but, as much as I have been able 
to observe it in others, it has appeared to me, that^ 
to the man affected by iti there is no duty, oaths, 
joor any thing sacred on the earth, which he wilt 
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i>ot Consent to brave ; and that, in short, he is ca- 
pable of doing any thing for the object of his love, 
except sacrificing to it that love and those desires ; 
thus, I can well believe, that Malek Adhel would 
grant all to the prayers of the Princess, but what 
would affect the interest of his passion. Provided 
she remain with him, perhaps he would break our 
chains ; but, madam, would that be enough ? and^ 
if your sister did not follow you, would you have 
the courage to depart ?'* " My Father," resumed 
the Queen, with hesitation, '' of what service could 
my presence be to Matilda ? — What do I say, should 
I not even be more useful to her, by going to ask 
Richard to come sword in hand to her deliverance, 
than by remaining here to bewail with her ? With- 
out doubt, my Father, you have no apprehensione 
for her virtue, and you cannot believe that a Prince, 
ouch as you have described Malek Adhel to us, 
would be capable of a criminal violence ?" '^ I 
see," replied the Archbishop, with surprise, " that 
it is not possible to carry conjugal tenderness 
farther than your majesty does, since it can give 
you the resolution of abandoning the Princess. 
No, madam/ I do not mistrust the virtue of that 
modest child ; but, near Malek Adhel, the tempta- 
tion will be dangerous indeed, and innocence will 
never- Mk^ b^ a harder struggle to maintain. 
Your iSAjesty knows too well the ardent love that 
attaches me to the faith of Christ to suppose that a 
Mahomedan Prince could inspire me with an ill- 
grounded enthusiasm; but I dare affirm, madam, 
that neither Philip Augustus, nor the illustrious 
Ridiard, the two greatest monarchs in Christen- 
dom, possesses that union of striking virtues, that 
elegance of mind, that seductive charm, that may 
Jt>e remarked in Malek Adhel ; but, in the error to 
which he is abandoned, so many brilliant advanta- 
ges are only sources of corruption, and serve only 
■* to the misfortune of the world. Shall I tell you, 
madam, they have seduced a christian maid^ one 
who was by birth nearly allied Xq|||&v^ Xixtwi^^ \k 
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that Jerusalem where her father had reigned, where 
her God had died, the daughter of Amaury and 
Mary, the niece of the Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, that Agnes so celebrated throughout the East 
for her beauty and valour, who, sword in hand, 
braved death a thousand times, and, soaring thus 
above her sex, whose glory she wished to be, soon 
became the disgrace of it, by neglecting its duties, 
as she hadforgotten its modesty. Proud heroine, 
thou who didst despise the gentle virtues of thy 
companions, and their peace^l pleasures in re- 
tirement and obscurity, who didst pride thyself on 
thy superiority, because thou couldst shed blood, 
though thou hadst a merciless heart, it was not 
free from weakness ; and hadst thou not, amidst 
the din of arms and the sports of warriors, learned 
to blush ^t nothing, thou woxildst, without doubt, 
have been ashamed of thy love for a Saracen !** 
" What do you say ! O heavens !'* exclaimed the^ 
Queen, with terror.—^ A cruel and dreadful truth, 
at the remembrance of which my heart bleeds 
every day ! but I will enter into the par^cuiAr^ of 
that deplorable adventure idien I resume the his- 
tory of Saladin, and perhaps you will then be better 
able to judge of what we may have room to ap* 
prehend and to hope from the dispo^tion of Malek 
Adhel. #■ 

A few days after this conversation, ther Queen 
sent word to the Archbishop that she was going 
with Matilda to the orange arbour nearest to the 
palace, and begged him to come and meet tliem, 
in order to finish the narration that she was so im« 
patient to hear. 

B^reng^re and her sister, arm in arm, covered 
with their veils, descended into the gardens : in 
waiting for the Archbishop, they were walking 
quietly around the orange grove, when suddenly, 
from the middle of a thick clump, the branchcs'of ., 
which extended along the wall that closed the gar- 
den, an unexpected, noise made them shudder. 
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with surprise a little secret door, made in the wall, 
and hidden from the eye by the foliage which 
covered it, jly open, and a female slave, trembling 
and dismayed, come running towards her, and 
throw herself at her feet ; at Uie sight of a sup- 
pliant, Matilda, whose terror had kept her backy 
came to raise her up ; but the slave, pressing to her 
lips the Princess's robe, exclaimed—^' O dear 
and sacred habit I O bright and revered cross ! O 
virgin, worthv to carry it, be thou blessed a thou- 
sand times ! Ah ! madam," added she, in struggling 
against Matilda, who was still endeavouring to raise 
her from the ground — ^ Let not your chaste hands 
touch me : I am a wretch stained with the black- 
est of crimes} I have forsworn my God and my 
country, to follow my rojral and guilty mistress 
into this impious abode. Seduced by the greatest 
..of all heroes, she sacrificed all her duties to her 
mad passion, not doubting to reig^ always in the 
heart of Malek Adhel, and to share with him Sala- 
din's power ; but, instead of that glory and happi- 
ness she expected, Malek Adhel loads her with 
mortifications ; he treats the daughter of Amauryi 
who has given herself to him, like the slaves wh^h 
he purchases ; she is dying with grief and shame. 
More than once has she tried to take up her arms 
again, and quit this abominable residence, but love 
detains her, and still more the fear of appearing 
again in her indignant country : sometimes, snatch- 
ing up her formidable lance, she would challenge 
her ungrateful lover; but he answered that he 
would not fight against a woman, nor love a wo- 
man who could fight; in fine, madam, when we 
heard that you were a prisoner in Damietta, but 
treated like a Queen by Malek Adhel, I entreated 
my mistress to permit me to seek the means of 
gaining admittance to yoUy in order to implore 
your assistance : her pride could not brook the idea 
of it ; but this morning a firesh insult has determin- 
ed her to break, if possible, the chains that hold her, 
and place her destby in your handa; Would ^^^ 
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believe it, madam ? it was not enough for the Prince 
to confound the daughter of Amaury with the crowd 
of women that fill his seraglio ; it was not enough 
to treat her with an insulting coldness ; it was not 
enough, in short, to leave her; hut he wishes to 
resign her to another husband before he departs 
for Cairo. In leaving your palace, madam, the 
Prince has declared to all his women, that he was 
going to choose husbands for them amongst the 
emirs of his court, and this humiliating order, 
which slaves might obey, would you believe, he 
has also dared to give to the Princess of Jerusalem I 
She, justly indignant, has answered him, that she 
would leave instantly the palace of the tyrant who 
threatened her with such a disgrace : Malek Adhel 
has opposed this ;— * In giving yourself to me/ 
said he, ^ in adopting the faith of Mahomet,, you 
are become a slave, and the laws of the seraglio . 
forbid my restoring you to liberty; choose, then, 
either the husband that I propose for you, or eter- 
nal captivity ; and let me, on my return from Cairo, 
find you resolved I' — ^With these words he went 
away, and the Princess, in despsdr, was snatching 
up her poniard to put an end to her deplorable ex- 
istence, when I arrested her hand : then, by dint 
of tears and prayers, I prevailed on her to let me 
come in her name to implore your protection. 
< Go, then,' said she to me, ^ go and entreat that 
Queen of Europe to cast a look of pity on my mis- 
fortunes : tell her with what affront the Princess of 
Jerusalem is threatened ; that will be enough with- 
out doubt to eng^g^ her to save me.' I should 
then, madam, have flown instantly to your palace, 
if I had had the liberty of leaving that of the 
Prince ; but, not being able, I sought by what 
means I could reach you. In walking along the 
walls of the seraglio, I have discovered a secret 
passage, concealed oH thb side by thick foliage, 
and unknown to Malrii: Adhel himself; it is through 
this door, and under a dress like mine, that my 
imatro9» witt come and embrace your sacred knees; 
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and I conjure you, in the name of the divine Sa- 
viour of the world, who never slighted the pmyers 
of a broken heart, I conjure you to snatch away 
this wretched victim from the hands of the cruel 
Saracen who insults her, and benevolently to pro- 
tect her escape and mine." 

In speaking thus, the prostrate slave bent her 
face down to the ground, and waited for the 
Queen's answer. Berengere did not keep her in 
' suspense ; her tender and compassionate heart was 
always ready to alleviate the sorrows of misfortune 
^ond repentance ; she answered, then, with a dignity 
blended with indulgence, that, though a slave her- 
self, she would promise the daughter of Amaury to 
employ her best cares in assisting her escape, in 
case she should not be able to prevail on Malek 
Adhel to let her depart freely ; '^ But,*' added she, 
♦* I require a promise from tlie Princess of Jerusa- 
lem : after a rault like her's, she must feel that the 
world is for ever shut ag^nst her, and that there 
can be no other retreat for her among the Christians 
than the asylum of penitence/'— >' Yes, madam," 
exclaimed the slave, ^< it is there we both wish to 
retire for ever, and it is there that eternal tears 
will never wipe oif sufficiently our irreparable 
fault." — ^ If such be your intention," replied the 
Queen, " accept my royal word never to abandon 
you : but, tell me, is the motive of the Prince's 
strange conduct known, and is it discovered why 
his women are suddenly become so odious to him ?" 
" It is reported, madam," replied the slave, " that 
a new passion, sprung from a look, and raised in 
an instant, is the cause of it ; that this love, pure, 
chaste, generous, similar to that our christian knights 
experience, and worthy, in a word, of the object- 
that inspires it, has closed the heart of Malek Ad- 
hel to any other desires." — '* And do they name," 
demanded the Queen, " her whqhas produced such 
a marvellous effect 1" — *' Yes, without a doubt, 
madam, she is named; but your miijesty will \>ar- 
flon me, if the respect that sucb a tvob\^ \x.vi^ y^n^t^^ 
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name inspires forbids mj pronouncing it before 
you." 

Bereng^re easily guessed ^t what the slave want^ 
ed to conceal, but ^latilda guessed nothing : she 
had listened to the story of Amaury's daughter 
vith a sort of fear; her innocent thoughts did but 
reluctantly comprehend such new crimes; and, 
meanwhile, she could not help being disturbed with 
the images offered to her. Had she not just heard 
that a christian daughter had denied her' country 
and her God ; that ^e had chosen a Mussulnian 
for her master ; that she worshipped the altars of 
Satan ; and could one wonder at the secret horror 
that pervaded her soul, and the universal tremor 
that forced her to lean against a tree to support 
herself? — ^" Heavens, madam!" exclaimed the 
slave, rising suddenly, *' is not this the Archbishop 
of Tyre advancing towards yoii? Ah ! I fly ; I 
cannot bear his presence ; alas ! the idea of appear- 
ing before him is the worst of all the fears- that 
torment my mistress. — ^^ The words of the good 
Prelate are meanwhile so sweet and consolatory,** 
answered the Princess.—" They are so for you, 
madam, who are pure and irreproachable," replied 
the slave ; " but, O ! how terrible are the looks of 
tlie virtuou« man to a criminal conscience 1" 

In speaking thus, she again closed abruptly the 
Utile door, and the Qucen,^ advancing towards the 
Archbishop, iold him what she had just heard. 
The Bishop was surprised, but returned thanks 
to heaven that the heart of the faithless Piincess of 
Jerusalem was nM}ved at last.-—** She is wrong to . 
fear me," said he 5 " if her repentance be profound 
and sincere, I will support her against the termors - 
that the enormity of her crime must have inflicted on 
her: and you, my daughter," added he, drawing 
near Matilda ; " you, who appear frightened yet at 
the dreadful story that has just wounded your ears, 
believe that Providence had not permitted that you 
should hear^uch things, were not the knowledge of 
t/iem tobeof ilS£to you some day : you are, without 
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doubt, destined to undergo trials, through wliicli 
your innocence alone would not carry you ; and it 
IS because the divine wisdom has foreseen that you 
would stand in need of the light of virlue, that it 
has just opened your eyes to the image of evil 
deeds, that you mig^it measure the abyss into which 
the passions hurry us headlong. But, come, my 
child, follow the Queen with me ; we are going to 
resume and finish the history of Saladin ; you will 
hear the calamities of your brethren ; you will 
weep at' their chastisements, and particularly at 
their errors, and you will learn, by their exainplc^ 
that we must not expect to repose softly on this 
earth, but to suffer many hardships." 

At the view of that futurity, thus laid before her, 
Matilda sighed deeply, and» agitated by a thousand 
confused fears, that she could neither comprehend 
nor define, she went in silence to the orange-grove, 
where the Archbishop resumed in these terms the 
tad account of the Mussulman's victories. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



"I HAD not yet passed a month at the court of 
Damascus, before, thanks to Malck Adhel's pro- 
tection, I had already obtained a truce for three 
years ; but on such advantageous condilions, that 
Lusi^an himself would not have dared' to ask.. 
Malek Adhel, full of generous, confidence, had en- 
gaged his brother to rely on my word alone^ and 
not to exact from me either hostages, towns, cita- 
dels of fortresses ; and friendship obtained it from 
Suladin, in spite of the remonstrances of prudence : 

- already the treaty had just been signed, alrea- 
dy the Sultan had given orders to stop until the 
expiration of the truce, the raising of the f6r- 
lifications which he was building at Ramah^ 
when the Marquis of Tyre, learning news so fa- 
vourable to his rival, forgot, without doubt, that 
thev were still more so for the Christians, and 
vcsolvcd to destroy, by a perfidy, all the advanta- 
f^es I had obtained, and all the good I had just done : 
it was the moment when hostilities were suspended, 
when the truce was on the point of being sworn, and 
the peace firmly established, that he chose to arm 
his soldiers to attack, pillage, ravage, and plunder^ 
a caravan, loaded with treasures, that Saladin was 
sending to Mecca and Caabah (which is the temple 
of Mecca.) v^ 

" At the news of this breach of faith, the court 
of Damascus, where I yet was, resounded with 
cries of rage; the Sultan would not understand 
that, the interests of Lusignan being opposite to 
those of Conrad, the crime of the latter ought not 
to be imputed to the former ; he only saw the 

' insult he had received ; he thought that all the 
Christians were accomplices in it, and equally de- 
serred Jus yenge^ce 5 therefore^, in the first movc^ 
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sientof his indignation, he ordered me to be loaded 
with chains, and plunged into a dungeon. Malck 
Adhel opposed it, although he partook of all his 
brother's resentment against the Christians, al- 
though he must have been the more exasperated 
against them as he had answered on his head for 
their good faith : he ventured to represent to his 
brother, that the perfidy of their enemies did not 
authorize their own, that the person of an ambas- 
sador ought to be held sacred, and that, while he 
hated those whose intei*ests I was maintaining, he 
would defend my liberty and my life to the Inst 
drop of his blood. Saladin answered, ^ I set much 
less value on the empire I possess than on the 
iriend who has just hindered my committing a 
great fault ! Do what thou wilt ; I place the 
'Archbishop's person under thy keeping.'* '* Your 
subjects," replied Malek Adhel, ^' are so justly 
indignant against the rash people who have laid 
their sacrilegious hands on the treasure you were 
sending to the tomb of the Prophet, that I do not 
think the Archbishop of Tyre could traverse your 
states with safety ; permit, therefore, that I attend 
him as far as the gates of Jerusalem ; and, that 
duty fulfilled, permit me to acquit myself of another 
no less sacred ; namely, to revenge my brother, 
our Prophet, and the taith of treaties shamctully 
violated." ^Lct it be sol" exclaimed Saladin; 
"^ let us also, before many days ai'e departed, lay 
siege to Jerusalem, and let this sabre, that I 
now give thee, be the first to shine on its ram- 
parts." « You will see it there," replied Malek Adhel, 
pressing the Soldan against his breast ; ^^ you know 
-that your brother has never promised any thing in 
vain." " I know it," replied the Sultan,*" and I 
read the ruin of the Christians in thine eye."— 
** Their ruin is come I" exclaimed the Prince 
vehemently, and they purted. 

«* Malek Adhel performed but too well the 
promise which he had just made to his brother. 
After having escorted me us f^r c.^ U\^ \\\sx\v^ t^L 
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the Christians, with such generous care, that 
J^ratitude makes it my duty never to forget it, he 
sat ofFifl pursuit of Conrad's army, who was return- 
ing to Tyre, loaded with the spoils of the caravan ; 
he attacked and beat the plunderers, and made 
a considerable number of prisoners, among whom 
were Raymond of Tripoli and Rmaldb of Chatil- 
lon ; but he had scarcely gained this victory, when 
he heard of the battle on the point of being 
fought at Tiberiad. For our misfortune, he ran 
there, and, for our greater misfoitune yet, Lusig- 
nan refused to listen to my advice, and, far from 
shutting himself up in the walls of Jerusalem, as ' 
pr^idence required, he caused the gates of the city 
to be opened, went out at the head of his army^ 
and accepted the proffered battle. You have 
lies^rd, but too well, the account of that famous 
and ever-deplorable day, which almost entirely 
<:rushed the Christiatn power in Asia. The body 
of the Templars destroyed, the most illustrious 
captains slain, the king himself taken prisoner—. 
these were but the foreininners ofa far more terrible 
disaster. Jerusalem still held out ; but what could 
women, old men, children who wept their chiefs 
und their supports, do against a triumphant and 
numerous army ? In vain did Sybilla strive to en- 
couriLge the soldiers who yet remained; in vain 
tlid I repeat, to these dismayed people, that it 
Avere better to die on the sepulchre of our God than 
thus abandon it to the hands of the Infidels : they 
answered me with a mournful silence only. Hun- 
ger broke down their courage, the holy Temple 
was deserted ; none were seen in the streets but 
pale and livid figures, moving like ghosts, and 
disputing for their food with the vilest animals; 
nothing was heard but the hollow" groans of hunger 
and the last sighs of life. Thus were the sad 
j^redictions of the Prophet verified under our 
eyes : 

"The ancients of the city of Sion sit in the dust 
m bUence, They have put ashes on their heads> and 
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dad themselves in sackcloth ; the virgins of Je- 
rusalem cast their eyes on the 'ground, and weep.'* 
*^ Alas I madam, how shall I describe to you 
that day of desolation when they were forced to 
capitulate— that day when the sad Jerusalem 
opened her gates to a proud conqueror, and saw, 
with horror, * the hand of Malek Adhel plant on 
her walls the hateful colours of the crescent ! Mean- 
while, I must own, that it is to the protection of 
that prince that we are indebted for a more ho-* 
Bourable capitulation, and the permission of retiring 
to Antioch with our families and our treasures ; 
he set free all the prisoners he had taken at Tibe- 
riad, and paid out of his own purse the ransom of 
the captives he did not dispose of; he made rich 
presents to those women whose husbands had 
perished in the fight ; he caused the wounded to 
be taken care of at his own expense, and obtained 
from Saladin that the brethren of the various mo-^ 
nastic orders should attend them till their complete 
recovery: in shoit, madam, I own that, in this 
circumstance, the Prince displayed virtues un- 
known to this age. The East, astonished, admi- 
red them ; the Mussulmen were proud of them ; 
the Christians deeply affected : but all praised 
and blessed his name ; and it was at that focus of 
universal admiration that the first sparks of the 
fatal passion that ruined the daughter of Amau- 
ry were kindled. That Princess was with Lu* 
sig^an at the head of the army which was defeat- 
ed at Tiberiad, cari7ing her valour wherever the 
carnage was most dreadful ; she was always found 
near Malek Adhel ; many times they fought to- 
gether; she resisted long ; at last, forced to yield 
she acquainted her astonished victor, that the 
enemy, whom he had overcome with so much 
difficulty, was a woman, and she followed him 
into his tent. Ever since that day she abandoned 
the cause of the Christians, renounced her reli- 
gion, and became the first slave of that Prince 
whose enemy her birth had made her. Tt vr*& 
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thus that Agnes, in scorning the prejudices of 
her sex, bad departed from its nttues, and it 
proved more difficult .to triumpii over her valour 
than over her modesty. ^ 

"Therefore the sentiment that Malek Adhel 
inspired • her with was not that tenderness vii** 
tue allows women to feel; it, was one of those 
unruly passions, such as arise in. the breast of 
warriors, and that, similar to a burning torrent, 
scatter tiieir flaming waves, fearless of noise and 
destruction. Ah I what are we not to expect from 
a maid wha has once broken asunder the chains 
of austere virtue ! she falls with the more weight 
as her chains are drawn closer ; thus Agnes, accus- 
tomed to ob6y but the impetuous dictates of her 
soul, loved the Prince with the same ardour as 
she had loved combats y she wished to become his 
wife, and Malek Adhel, who could not entertain 
jiny real esteem for her, still consented to give 
her that title.— i-" My Father," interrupted B6ren- 
g^re, " to a woman he could not esteem ^"-^ 
« That name of wife," replied the Archbishop, " is 
very far from being as holy among the Turks as 
it is among the Christians ; many women share it, 
and their maser's fancy is the only law nece^ry 
to repudiate them." — ^^ Can it be," interrupted 
the Queen a second time, joining her hands, '* that 
a christian woman could have submitted to such 
a humiliation !" — • — " Ah I madam, that shameful 
folly, named love," rqpumed the Archbishop, 
" had persuaded Agnes that there was 'glory in 
that humiliation, that there was glory in lovifig 
to such excess as to reckon for nothmg the es- 
teem of men and the judgment of God. Thus, 
deceiving herself still, and fancying she saw glory 
in celebrity, she has left the distaff for the sword,' 
and the shade of retreat for the bustle of arms ; 
and thus will those wander, who, scorning the 
place God has marked for them, and the qualities 
that are their appendage, substitute for their hum- 
ble viirtucs the bold ones of men, and, confounding 
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What heaven has divided, belong to the dex they 
have forsaken and the one they adopt, only to 
wnite and combine the vices of both."-^" But 
what became of Agnes, my Father ?" exclaimed 
the Queen ; " she has not known any happy days^ 
most probably." — ^^ No^ madam," replied the Pre- 
late, ^ that passion, acting as a force to part us 
with violence from our line of duty, being the 
road of vice, it is always that of misfortune too. 
Agnes has suffered all the pains she merited^ 
although a Mussulman knows little of that delicacy 
that counts external charms for nothing, when 
the qualities of the soul do not accompany them ; 
meanwhile, she has experienced the shame of 
being despised by her ravisher: a Christian) 

'without doubt, in Malek AdheFs place would 
have done more ; he would have shunned with 
indignation a young person who gave herself up 
to him witliout shame. Malek Adhel balanced 
one moment; to hesitate was much for him; 
for, such is the superiority of our holy reli- 
gion over ail others, that the same action, which 

- among the Infidels is a rare virtue, is with us but 
a sifnple duty ; so that in this circumstance, when 
the sdlurements of pleasure and the voice of 
honour were in opposition, by resisting the first 
but for a short time even, Malek Adhel was gene- 
rous, while, by resisting tlie call of the other for 
one moment, a Christian had been guilty. I will 
not describe to you Agnes leaving her country and 
her God to follow an Infidel, quitting the steps of 
the throne where she sat, to be confined in a se- 
raglio, and her superb armour for the habit of a 
slave. Let us cast a veil on the errors of that un- 
fortunate Princess ; let us not retrace her fault to 
ourselves. Since she begins to repent, let us be- 
gin to compassionate her, and not show ourselves 
less merciful than the Almighty, who never shuts 
the treasures of his grace to the repentant sinner., 
" At last arose that fatal day when we were to 
fdwuidon Jerusalem: the very inhsJtiiX^aXv ^>w:x\>ai^ 
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begged to surrender, and to have tlie liberty of 
quitting the city, then wept that they had obtained 
it : they coUld not console themselves for leaving 
the holy ground, and it was a very moving specta- 
cle to see them embracing each other, begging 
pardon mutually for their past animosities and di- 
visions, raising their hands to heaven, kissing re- 
spectfully the walls of the churches they were no 
more to behold, bending prostrate in the Holy Se- 
pulchre their faces to the earth, and bathing with 
tears of blood the place where their Saviour died* 
Queen Sybilla, her head shaved, ^nd clad in a 
mourning habit, opened the march, and led her 
weeping subjects. Saladin, on seeing her, ap- 
peared moved with her profound sorrow : he ap- 
proached her respectfully, and said to her, thatf 
having just been dubbed a knight by Hugh of Ti- 
beria, he wished that very day to begin following 
the laws of chivalry, in granting her a gift accord- 
ing to the custom of our ancient knights-errant. 
The Queen did not hesitate to ask her husband's 
freedom, and the artful Sultan, who well expected 
that request, feigned meanwhile some surprise, 
and seemed to assent merely from a holy respect 
for his promise ; but, in the bottom of his heart, 
he was very happy to have so noble a pretence to 
restore Lusignan his liberty, for he was not igno- 
rant that his release would soon prove a source of 
new divisions among the Christians : in fact, had 
that Prince remained in the chains of the Saracens, 
all the parties would have united round Conrad, 
powerful then with harmony and good intentions : 
guided by one leader, they might have withstood 
Saladin's army ; whereas Lusignan, on his being 
set at liberty, revived anew his claims to the king- 
dom which he had lost. Conrad, indignant at his 
obstinacy, caused the gates of Tyre to be cruelly 
closed against him, the only city that remained in 
the power of the Christians. The parties then 
grew more and more inveterate, and their ani- 
mosides increased to such a decree, that Lusigndjy 
4 
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and Conrad were greater enemies against each 
other than they were against Sakulin himself; and, 
while scorning my remonstrances^ forgetting the 
interests of their brethren, they were shamefully 
quarrelling about the possession of a throne which 
they had not known how to defend, all the East, 
dazzled with the pretended generosity of the Sul- 
tan, applauded his conduct in raising up to the 
clouds the greatness of an action, which, in truth, 
was but the fruit of the deepest policy. 

^ It was about that time that I embarked for Eu- 
rope: you know, madam, what powerful succours 
1 obtained from all the christian Princes : not satis- 
fied with opening the field of honour to bravery, 
glory and piety, they have wished to march there 
themselves, and set the example to their subjects ; 
and now they are arriving in crowds on our deso- 
late shores : no, a greater ardour did not animate 
iheir ancestors at the first crusade ; none were then 
fired with a more noble and holy zeal, and better 
disposed to shed their blood for the recovery cf the 
sepulchre of their God. Ah ! without doubt, we 
shall see the dissensions of Conrad and Lusignan 
expire before the magnanimous example they be- 
hold in Richard and Philip Augustus, and so many 
other European Princes, who, for the interest of 
religion, abandoa their vast and flourishing states, 
and, through the perils of a stormy sea, come to 
meet their death in a foreign clime. O my God I" 
continued the Archbishop, raising his venerable 
hands to heaven, " thou wilt not surely permit that 
such fair hopes be destroyed, and that such noble 
resolutions be without effect ; thou wilt make 
shine that glorious day, when the Christians, after 
having earned repose by their toils, and victory by 
their combats, shall again enter Jerusalem con- 
soled, and there celebrate the efi'usions of their 
gratitude and love ; and, purified by their misfor- 
tunes, adopt new manners, new sentiments, and 
set such an example of wisdom and viitue to the 
{leighbouring nations, that these last, moxed^ ^4v- 
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ied, converted by the change, will r\m int* thy 
temple, and form with thy old servants but one 
people, one faith, and one heart." In speaking 
thus, the good Archbishop was so thoroughly 
touched with what Ke said, he fancied he could 
read so well in futurity the confirmation of his 
hopes, that the image of such happiness filled his 
breast with too much emotion to permit him to go 
on : he stopped, but his liv.ely looks, his head rais- 
ed towards heaven, and his silences, big with im- 
pressive fervour, told enough that his heart was 
yet in prayer, although lus lips articulated no 
longer. 

Already did the first shades of night begin to 
-throw their veil on the orange-grove, and gave 
to nature that tint of melancholy which seems 
so favourable to religious meditations and tender 
reveries, when the light rustling of a dress creep- 
ing through the leaves, struck upon the ears of the 
Archbishop and the two Princesses, and disturbed 
their reflections. Soon they saw appear, at the 
entrance of the grove, a female slave, who seemed 
to wish, and yet to dread, to approach. — " Who are 
you ?" demanded the Prelate, advancing some pa- 
ces towards her. At this question, the unknown 
threw herself on the ground, with such sobs and 
cries, that it would have been thought her heart 
was ready to break.——" Wretched Agnes I is it 
you?" exclaimed the Archbishop, retiring a few 
paces involuntarily. " My Father," replied the 
Princess, " do not retire ; do not make me despe- 
rate, for death is in my heart, and my last moment 
approaches." " O my Father," interrupted Ma- 
tilda eagerly, and drawing near Amaury's daughter, 
" hasten to give her your spiritual assistance, for 
9he says she is at the point of death, and her soul 
may yet l)e saved!" — ^^ Is it the Princess of En- 
gland that 1 see ?" exclaimed Agnes ; " is it she 
who speaks in my favour ? Yes, I know h^r by her 
habit, and more so by her marvellous and fatal beau- 
ty. Heavens ! must I be doomed to this excess of 



llXiiniliation, to owe something to the prayers of 
her who has injured me so deeply ?" — ^*' VVhat do I 
hear V replied Matilda, astonished ; '^ a stranger 
in this place, a captive in this palace, ignorant of 
your name and existence till within these few 
Jiours, what am I charged with, and what harm 
"have I done you ?" — ^^ She asks what harm," ex- 
claimed Agnes, distracted with grief; " she who 
has banished me from the heart where I reigned ; 
who has robbed me of a love to which I had sacri- 
ficed every thing ; she, in fine, the only cause of 
my sham6 and despair 1" — ^ Hold, hold, Agnes T* 
kiterrupted the Archbbhop, sternly ; " your shame 
is in your rej; ♦s. Ah ! unfortunate woman, if 
you were nK)ved »»ith a true repentance, would you 
hold such language ? would you not rather bless 
the instant, that, in banishing from you the object 
of your criminal ardour, has likewise forced you 
lo have recourse to heaven's mercy." — " Why do 
you talk of heaven 1" exclaimed Agnes, raving ; 
^ what is heaven without Malck Adhel, and what 
"God can I implore, when he whom I had chosen 
scorns and leaves me ?*'— " If such are your senti- 
ments," replied the Ardibishop, in a severe tone ; 
" if your soul still lies under the weight of rcpro- 
baUon, why do you come hither ? why bring your 
licentious cries to the ears of this noble Queen and 
this chaste virgin; and what are you seeking with 

nie ?" At these words the daughter of Amaury, 

recovering all her pride, answered, in a proud and 

firm voice : ^^ I am come to seek a shelier 

against the ungrateful man who repudiates me ; I 
come to ask for arnts to defend and revenge my- 
xself. Give me back my lance and sword, and my 
arm shall know how to secure the daughter of Je- 
rusalem from the shame of being treated like the 

kist of slaves !" *' And by what right should the 

daughter of Jerusalem expect to be treated other- 
wise," replied the Archbishop, with indignation, 
" when, by her conduct, she has placed herself be- 
low the most defepicable creatures of her sex ? Go, 
Vol. I. r 
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1^, wretched Agnes ! return into that palace— l}ow 
down under the feet of your proud Arab — ^implore 
deaf Mahomet. The day of condemnation is not 
far ; it approaches fast, it will soon swallow you 
up; already heaven warns you by me of yoyr 
eternal doom." " O my Father ! do not pronounce 
it !*' interrupted Matilda, melting into tears : " could 
your lips open to utter such terrible words ; take 
pity on the unfortunate, who is going to die with- 
out succour, and has no longer the strength to ap* 
ply to you for relief." The Queen also drew neajr 
the Archbishop, and said to him, in a low voice :-— 
** My Father, will you not speak to her more 
kindly, and try to bring her back to God?"— 
^ Will I not I" replied the Prelate, wiping the tears 
that fell on his venerable cheeks ; ^^ madam, can 
you believe it ? O ! you know not the injury her 
obstinacy does me, nor with what joy I would give 
my own blood to redeem her sin ; but what can I 
do if she do not repent ? what can I do but implore 
for her the grace of the Almighty ?" Scarcely- 
had he uttered these words, when the slave, who 
had addressed the Queen some hours before, ap- 
peared ; and, speaking to the Princess of Jerusa- 
lem, exclaimed : " They have just discovered your 
absence, madam, and are seeking for you every 
where in the seraglio : I have taken advisntage of 
the confusion that prevails there to escape and fol- 
low you: and now we are both safe; for, the way 
that has conducted us hither is known to nobody, 
and the Queen of England's palace is an inviolable 
asylum, where no Mussulman's eye can penetrate." 
** Madam," then said Agnes, " you see my fate is 
in your hands ; will you not grant me a shelter in 
your palace ? will you not restore me my liberty, 
my arms, my vengeance ?" 

The tone in which she pronounced the^e words 

made Matilda shudder : it was not that which was 

likely to persuade the Queen. Agnes, seeing that 

she was hesitating, hastened to add :— ^^ I but ill 

uaderaUuid suing^ madam; buX Tetaember^ that, 
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accustomed to command since my infancy, prayer 
. is for me a strange language, to which I have had 
recourse only to avoid slavery, and which I should 
not have employed to save my life." — ^^ I shall not 
resist your wishes," replied the Queen ; '* I shall 
not deny myself the hope of contributing to your 
salvation, in breaking the chain that detains you 
liere. Come, madam, come among Christians 
again ! Come, and weep with them the fatal day, 
when you ceased to name them your brethren, andy 
by long . and frequent acts of repentance, obtain} 
from God's infinite mercy, a pardon that the cle- 
mency of men would not, perhaps, grant you. I 
shall see Prince Maiek Adhel at his return from 
Cairo, and will apply to him for permission for you 
to leave this place." — " No, madam, no," inter- 
rupted Agnes, impetuously, " do not ask him for 
any thing, I entreat you : I wish to fly from him 
without his knowledge, without his consent : leave 
me the care of my own destiny; it is through de- 
serts that, alone, on foot, under the armour of a 
warrior, I will go and seek for a retreat, which I 
shall owe to your goodness and my courage only." 
—The Archbishop said then, that this was not the 
moment to ascertain whether such a request could 
be granted to her, and that she ought to rest her- 
self contented with waiting in silence for her fate 
near the generous benefactress who consented to 
afford her a shelter. — Agnes durst not reply any 
thing to- the Prelate's commands: she put down 
her veil over her face, leaned on her slave, and 
followed the Queen into her palace. As none en- 
tered the Princesses' apartments but persons -of 
their own choice, they easily secured their silence 
on the temporary concealment they offered the 
daughter of Amaury. Matilda gave up with plea- 
sure the room she occupied to that Princess. Ag- 
nes took up her residence there the same evening j 
and Matilda, pleased to see her there at her ease, 
removed into a little closet contiguous to that room, 
where she found no other furniture but two ^XssoJsSk 
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and a small couch. Scarcely was she left alone in 
that plain habitation, when the remembrance of 
what she had just heard, of what she had under- 
stood, and still more of what she had not been 
able to comprehend, recurred to give birth to new 
thoughts, and to reveal to her, that the world and 
the heart of man were full of mysteries entirely 
unknown to her. She blamed herself for thus 
giving admittance to ideas, which she was not al- 
lowed to fathom ; but the very efforts she made to 
drive them away, brought them back incessantly ; 
laid the curiosity of a young girl, who seeks into 
what is concealed from her, could scarcely yield to 
the modesty of a virgin, who grows alarmed at 
what she perceives. Meanwhile, sixteen years' 
i^nnocence SQon prevailed over a few hour*' disturb- 
ance. As she offered up her accustomed prayers 
to God, she insensibly forgot the discourses, the 
wrongs, and the accusations, of Amaury's daughter ; 
and, of all the sentiments that had disturbed her, 
there only remained a profound compassion for sor- 
rowsf the more dangerous in her eyes, as she less 
understood the cause ; but compassion, which, for 
tender souls, is rather a pleasure than a pain, did 
not hinder her from finding, on her narrow couch, 
that sweet and peaceful sleep which a pure con- 
science can always -procure. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE Princess of Jerusalem was too much a 
stranger to that peace which reigned in the soul of 
Matilda to be able to enjoy the same rest. The 
tortures of pride and of a frighted conscience 
closed her heart against those sentiments of con- 
trition which alone ease and stren^^then the broken 
sinner : more vexed at the humiliations which her 
&ult had brought upon her, than repentant for 
having committed it, she only felt a kind of dry and 
tearless remorse, and of universal aversion, that 
extended equally over the lover who scorned her, . 
and the benefactress who consented to save her, 
over the God to whom she had given herself up, 
and that whom she had abjured, as well as over 
the innocence of that virgin who was preferred to 
her ; but still more (and that was the worst of her 
torments) over herself, whom she could not but 
accuse alone as the cause of the vile condition to 
which she was reduced. . In vain she sought to fly 
from herself; she could not escape: the poignancy 
of her shame,. increased by the recollection of its 
celebrity, and that irrevocable necessity which, 
bound her with her own thoughts, and forced her, 
as it were, to live with herself, threw her into fits ■ 
of despair, compared to which insanity or death 
would have seemed comforts. If, sometimes, the 
image of Malek Adhel came to turn her aside from- 
her own contemplation, it was only to present her 
with fresh cause of sorrow ; for, she not only saw 
herself, slighted by the man to whom she had': 
sacrificed the world and her eternal salvation, bui. 
she was on the point of being parted from him, and: 
with his own consent too ! At this thought) . the - 
most bitter of all thoughts for a soul fired yet wnh\ 

1.2. 
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all her passion, the unfortunate Agnes, who, during 
the whole night, Irad not been able to taste a mo- 
ment's rest, suffered so piercing and so doleful a 
cry to escape her, that it resounded in the cars of 
Matilda, and awoke her in a fright. She arose^ 
looked around ; the day was just beginning to en- 
lighten the east with its first fires; she could per- 
ceive nothing, but she listened, in order to dis- 
cover whence the noise that broke upon her could 
come, and she heard deep groans proceeding from 
Agnes's room : she ran there, and found her up, 
pacing the room, pale, dismayed, crying out with 
grief, but not weeping.—" What wouldst thoU 
with me ?" exclaimed she, on her perceiving the 
virgin; " why does thy angelic form come to offer 
before me the view of all that is sinful in mey and 
to increase the transport that tortures my soul ?**— 
" Your groans have reached my ears," answered 
Matilda ; " I thought you were ill, and came to 
offer you my cares/' — ^" 111 !" replied Agnes, look- 
ing at her earnestly ; " indeed I am ill, very ill too ; 
but what avail thy cares ? thinkest thou they will 
cure me ? Ah, if thou wouldst ease the dreadful 
torments thou cause st me to suffer, restore me the 
heart thou hast taken from me, restore me the 
love of Malek Adhel, restore me my lover !**-— 
" Heaven be praised," replied the Princess, blush- 
ing, " the heart of the Infidel is not mine, and I 
do not dispose of it."—" Would thou hadst spoken 
true!" interrupted Agnes, laying hold of her hand 
viiih eager vivacity: " I would give my life to be 
able to believe it for one instant : — ^but hear me ! if 
ever he offered to thee that heart, the possession 
of which is the first blessing on earth or in heaven, 
ac<:ept it not, or thou wilt sqon fa^Linto the condi- 
tion in which thou seest me plunged." ^" But 

can you not extricate yourself from that dreadful 
state, at which my soul is frightened ?" replied 
Matilda softly ; " can you not avoid the Prince bv 
flight?" " Avoid him! sayest thou? avoid Malek 
Adhel 1 no, I cannot j no, I caanot tear myself 
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away from the intoxicating charm of his love. If 
thou couldst know what felicity I tasted in forget- 
ting, near him, my country, my family, my crime, 
nay, my God himself ! . . . . thou shudderest, Matil- 
da! thy ear is a stranger to such crimes: well, 
H[ thou knowest not all yet ; no, thou knowest not 
^ what excess of impiety love has drawn me into. I 
have wished for the destruction of the empire of 
Christ, because it may rise against that of my 
lover; I have wished to see that lover reigning 
alone over kings and worlds in chains : I wished 
to follow him to the army, to fight against the cause 
which I supported formerly, and, to defend a head 
adored, I wished to raise the sword against my own 
blood and the God of my fathers ! .... In short, this 
very moment, when William opens before me the 
road of repentance, when my ungrateful husband 
abandons and hates me, the idea of avoiding him, 
of being parted from him for ever, is more terrible, 
in my eyes, than that of my eternal perdition ! 
—And thou, cruel maid, thou, the author of all 
my woes, leave me, and go, tell thy Archbishop 
that I will not hear of a heaven that has not Malek 
Adhel's love to offer me !" 

During all this speech, Matilda had remainerl 
trembling and motionless ; the vehemence of such 
an unruly passion inspired her with horror : inca- 
pable of returning a single word in answer to 
speeches so new to her, impatient to steal away 
from the shame of listening to them, she still 
could not make up her mind to leave Ag^es alone, 
a prey to her dreadful transports ; meanwhile, she 
went out to call her women, and sent them to* 
Agpies, until she could acquaint the pious Arch- 
bishop with the state of Amaury's daughter. As 
soon as he was informed of it, he came ; Matilda, . 
when she heard he was in the palace, went to 
meet him, and said — ^' My Father, the Princess of 
Jerusalem is very ili. I know not what fever works 
in her brdn, but her head is totally deranged; 
,f6r, she talks of nothing but the charms of crimd^ 
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the delights of impiety ; and Malek Adhel seems 

in her. eyes preferable to God himself ^^ Hold^ 

my daughter !'* replied the Prelate ; " let not a 
mouth so pure open to utter such expressions: 
strive even to obliterate them from your mind^ and. 
beware ever to attempt to understand them : and^ 
now, go to the Queen, begin your holy lectures 
with her, and do not return into your apartment 
until you have seen me." — At these words, Matilda 
quitted him, walked away slowly, musing, and 
still endeavoured to obey the Prelate's injunction^ 
by not seeking to comprehend what strange happi* 
ness Agnes could taste of in the road of. crime; 
on arriving at the oratory she found the Queen was 
not there : she went into her chamber, but without 
success ; at last she entered the great- jasper*hall, 
where B6rengdre sat on a pile of cushions, before- 
a table elegantly set out, and surrounded by a 
crowd of young slaves, loaded with baskels of 
flowers. *' Sister," exclaimed the Queen, on see- 
ing her, " the Prince is just arrived at Damietta; 
he is coming hither presently to bring us news of 
the army ; and, uhtil then, he has sent us his wo- 
men to amuse us with their games; come, and sit 
by me to partake of this recreation," — At these 
words the Princess blushed ; she felt her heart 
palpitate, sat down, and remained silent. The 
young slaves began to dance at the sound of the 
castanets, the cithern and the tabor; but there was 
in their dances a sort of luxuriant voluptuousness 
that disturbed the Queen and alarmed the virgin: 
she turned, her looks aside from a sight that hurt 
her delicacy ; and, to see it no longer, she 
arose, went to a window, threw up the blind;, 
and. there, delighted with the serenity of the 
sky, the beauty of the verdure, and the charm 
that the freshness of the morning spread in the 
air, she yielded to a strong desire of taking a soli- 
tary walk, and descended into the gardens of the 
patace. 
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She followed the course of a rivulet that mean- 
dered in a fine sand, edged on both sides with 
rose and citron trees: insensibly, the trees grew 
larger and closer together, and she found herself 
in the middle of a wood, where a thousand paths 
that crossed each other made her lose the first 
she had taken: following at hazard that which 
efifered itself, she lost her way still more and 
more ; and meanwhile the place was so beautiful, 
so many birds were singing, so many flowers ex- 
haling their perfume, such clear waters flowing 
around, that the virgin was moved, but not alarm- 
ed. Soon, fatigued with her long walk, she 
sat down under an arbour of jessamin and plan- 
tain trees ; soon the profound silence of this soli- 
tude brought back' calm into her heart: the re- 
membrance of Agnes grew weaker, as well as 
the terror of her impious speeches; sweet and 
tranquil thoughts, such as the place, she was in, 
succeeded her agitation ; and, overcome insen- 
sibly by the charms of that nature, , which it 
would seem-that no one could approach without 
becoming better, Matilda abandoned herself tq 
that sort of vague reverie, during which the ima- 
gination, wandering on many objects, quits and 
returns to them again, without being ever fixed, 
because each attracts it in turn, and it please^ 
itself with all without having to blush at any. 

In that beautiful bower, in that state of forget- 
fulness so new and sweet for the youthful mind 
of a maid, who, for the first time in her life, 
finds herself alone in flowery and blooming re- 
treats, the hours passed rapidly away. The morn- 
ing was almost entirely gone, and the Prince had 
been with the Queen. Surprised and grieved at 
not finding Matilda with her, he wished to know 
whei*e she w^is, and whether he might be allowed 
to see her. Berengere sent after her ; she was 
not in her apartment. The Prelate, who had 
all the time reipained there with Agnes, left hfe 
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penitent, and came to tell the Queen that Matilda 
had not appeared in the room ; hence he too won- 
dered what had become of her. Bereng^re could 
not satisfy him ; for, she had not observed her 
sister descend into the garden. Her absence 
alarmed the Archbishop; he looked at the Prince 
with an eye of suspicion ; but Malek Adhel was 
too anxious about the Princess to observe his 
mistrust; he kept inquiring incessantly from all 
around him, with an eagerness that betrayed 
enough how deeply his heart felt interested in 
that object. Berengere . remembered well that her 
sister had seated herself by her, but only for 
some moments ; where she had gone since she 
knew not. Meanwhile, after many fruitless ef- 
forts, she thought she recollected having seen her 
open one of the doors into the g^arden, and im- 
mediately went herself in quest of her. But soon 
she was left behind by the Prince ; happy with 
the hope of finding the Princess alone, he sprang 
forward with rapidity ; desire, emotion, lent him 
win'Ts. He knew all the turns of that intricate 
labyrinth, and traversed it in a moment ; at last 
he flew towards the jessamin-bower, caught a 
glimpse of the vestal's garment, and the sight 
alone of that dress caused him a greater pleasure 
than any he had ever experienced. Matilda 
heard the noise of the leaves he was treading 
upon, arose, knew him again ; at once the Arch- 
bishop's narrative and the condition of Amaur3r*s 
daughter came back into her mind. With a 
heart full of terror and trouble, she flew hastily 
away, exclaiming — ^ O my God ! preserve me 
from that son of the Demon, that formidable In- 
fidel, whose arm crushes the Christians, and 
whose tongue has perverted the wretched Ag- 
lies !" — And at that thought she flew still faster ; 
bjit what availed to fly with such rapidity, ex- 
cept to show her terror and her zeal ; for, the 
swiftness of a timid virgin, who has passed all 
her life in the confinement of a cloister, would 
2^ 
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not save her long from the pursuit of a warrior 
like Malek Adhel. Sure to overtake her when 
he chose, he stopped to see her run; it was 
truly to avoid him that she hurried : thus he saw 
it, and such a resistance, which he had never 
yet met with, inflamed him still more ; and now 
he sat off in his turn ; the arrow flying through 
the air could scarcely follow him ; he came near 
the Princess — ^touched her— took hold of her 
garment; he would fain have pressed her in 
his arms, and yet he dared not. If the. divine 
beauty of the Princess attracted him, the dignity 
of her countenance kept him in awe. Led away 
by imperious desires which he had never at- 
tempted to oppose, sovereign of his palace, of 
^ourag^ to dare any thing, having only to over- 
come the weakness of a young girl to attain the 
height of his wishes— -yet, an indescribable senti- 
ment, a sort of respect, which, until this day he 
had never experienced, but at the sight of his 
father, or in the temple of Mahomet, made him 
&11 at the knees of Matilda. For the first time 
the proud Arab prostrated himself at the feet of 
a woman, and was not ashamed of it, for he fan- 
cied he was in the presence of a divinity.^-* 
^ O you," said he to her, " who have given me 
a new being, daughter of heaven, angelic beau- 
ty !— you who surpass all tliat I have seen most 
beautiful in my life, who consume me with an 
ardent fire which I dare not indulge, and which 
I almost dread to mention — you who already 
dispose of my will and my life, whence have 
you taken your power ?'* At these passionate 
words, Matilda pressed on her bosom the relic 
of the Abbess, raised her eyes to heaven, and 
made new efforts to escape ; but the Prince 
would not suffer her. — ^" Whither would you 
go r* exclaimed he, pressing eagerly the delicate 
hand of the Princess ;— ^ why do you shun mc 
with so much obstinacy, what are you afraid of^ 
do you behold me with horrotV*— An %^'^\s«st 
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thusj he looked at her so tenderly, love gave his 
handsome features so much expression, that the 
ingenuous Matilda, who, since her hirth, had 
never once disguised her thoughts, could not 
^answer that she saw him with horror; she only 
replied, turning her eyes aside-^'^ God commands 
me to shun his enemies,"—" And does that cruel 
God also command you to hate those who adore 
you ?" — " I ought to hate those who know him 
not."—" O 1 no, no, no, a thousand times !" in- 
terrupted he, pressing the hand of Matilda to his 
lips : " you will not follow a law both unjust 
and cruel ; you will compassiona,te the torture 
you cause, me ; you will yield to the lover who to 
you abandons his fate and his life ! I swear it, 
England' shall never behold you again ! — ^better 
to die than to part from you l" At this terrible 
vow, Matilda fancied at once she was torn away 
from her country, her family, her convent, and 
that eternal salvation her engagements secured 
to her. Frightened at the Saracen's projects, 
she snatched her hand away, wrapped ^ up in 
the long sleeves of her dress, pulled down her 
veil over her face, and, both confused and terri- 
fied at the Prince's speeches, she replied in the 
sternest tone : " 1 am destined to the honour of 
being one of the brides of Jesus Christ : it is in 
order better to deserve so glorious a title, that 
I came to Palestine to pay my adorations at his 
tomb ; but it is in England that my cloister ex- 
pects me, and that my vows call me ; retract, 
therefore, an impious and sacrilegious oath ; re- 
store me the liberty which you have deprived 
me of, and, for your reward, God will perhaps 
consent to open your eyes to his eternal light." 
On hearing this language, Malek Adhel knew 
that strong faith, that ardent piety which distin- 
guished the children of Christ : he felt well that 
time and his cares alone could work a change 
in the heart of the Princess; and, as already he 
Jiadl resolved to abide by her will} and detest a 



happiness that she could not share, far from in- 
sisting, he submitted, and said — ^*^ Daughter of 
innocence, what do you command and require of 
roe ? the slave of your will, there is nothing that 
I wonM not suffer to please and obey you." Ma- 
tilda was too pure to Understand the extent and 
value of such a sacrifice ; but the air, the expres-. 
sion, of Malek Adhel, made her suspect it must 
have cost him dear ; her heart was moved, her 
looks grew kinder, her voice was softened, and 
she answered, with embarrassment : ^^ I pray you, 
conduct me to the Queen." Matilda's change had 
not escaped the Prince's penetration : he saw that 
there were means left to move the fair Christian, 
but only with the help of much reserve and per- 
fect submission ; he therefore did not hesitate one 
moment to. obey. — ^^ Come this way," said he, show- 
ing her another path ; " this will take us sooner 
to the palace." She adopted it immediately, and 
followed the Prince in silence. Sometimes he 
turned round to look at her — he stopped — he 
sighed : the fearful Matilda then kept back, cast 
her eyes to the ground, raised her hand to hide 
her face from the Prince ; but could not conceal 
from him that modesty spread all over her person 
and countenance ; that modesty the most captiva- 
ting of all the graces, the most powerful of the 
weapons that heaven has endowed the sex with, 
and which inspires respect at the same time that 
it increases love. In seeing her so beautiful, 
Malek Adhel could scarcely contain the flame burn- 
ing in his breast : meanwhile he prevailed ; for, at 
that moment, the beauty of Matilda was almost 
like that of an angel : he hurried on to escape 
sooner the danger of giving a loose to transports 
that might alienate the heart he was resolved to 
obtain ; the struggle of his present desires with his 
future projects agitated him violently ; he walked 
with emotipn, but he knew well the cause of it ; 
he knew what he wished, what he expecl^d^ vhNx'W 
Vol. I. K 
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he had to hope, while Matilda was destitutes with* 
out knowing the reason of it, or even what she 
really experienced ; aod, if any thing was passing 
in her heart, she only saw it through that thick 
veil that innocence draws always before the thoughts 
of a virgin, to prevent her distinguishing what 
modesty does not allow her to know. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



* MATILDA and the Prince had soon reached 
* the edge of the wood; they then perceived the 
Queen coming that way, and, near the door of the 
palace, the Archbishop waiting for them. His 
look was grave and steiyi, and, as she embraced 
the Queen, Matilda could not help blushing. As 
she could not, without much contusion, own all 
^at had passed between her and the Prince, she 
. grew uneasy, inwardly, at having any thing to con- 
ceal ; it seemed to her, that any thought we dare 
not own, must be a reprehensible one ; and, taking 
the bashfulness of modesty for the remorse of a 
fault, she fancied she had already found her punish- 
ment in the unusual embarrassment that the pre- 
sence of the Archbishop cai^sed her, B^rengere 
asked her sister some questions ; but the interest 
she displayed soon gave way to a more powerful 
one. She had not had time in the morning to 
speak of her husband to the Prince; all taken up 
with Matilda, he would not then have listened to 
her, but now she was in hopes to obtain more at- 
tention, and, drawing near him, Trith eyes full of 
tears, she said, " can you not give me some newS/ 
from the army at Ptolemais ? O noble Malek Acl- 
hell have you nothing to tell me about Richard ? 
alas I my life is in your answer." The Prince was 
going to satisfy her anxiety, but he was prevented 
by the appearance of a knight, who seemed run- 
ning precipitately towards them. Malek Adhel 
wondered, and said to the Queen, " who is the 
rash man who presi|mes to enter your gardens at 
this hour without your orders ?" The' Archbishop 
had recognised Josselin of Montmorency, and men- 
tioned his name to the Prince. Malek Adhel then 
replied : " That illustrious name has often iet.^OsNR.^ 
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my ear, coupled together with that of all the kings 
of Europe, and surrounded with a reputation of 
valour and glory which but few sovereigns can pre- 
tend to ; but that name, great as it may be, and 
the valour of him who bears it, do not excuse his 
intrusion." He then advanced towards Josseliu, 
who was only at a few paces distance, and said to 
him, proudly, " Presumptuous knight, art not thou 
forbidden to enter these gardens without the Queen 
of Er.^land's permission ? Has' she given it thee« 
and, if she has not, what comest thou here for ? 
Knowest thou not that such rashness deserves a 
i:igh punishment ?*'— " Prince," replied Josselin, 
with a cold dignity, '^ when King Richard entrust- 
ed his wife and his sister to the care of all the 
knights who are now at Damietta, we swore to him 
to defend them to the last drop of our blood. Just 
now, on coming to the Queen's, I found all the 
Christians in confusion ; I learned that the Princess 
Matilda was lost in these extensive gardens, and 
exposed to dangers." — " And what dangers could 
she fear in this place ?". interrupted the Prince, 
with impatience. " That I cared but little to 
know," replied Josselin ; " it was enough there 
were dangers threatening the Princess to make me 
ily to her assistance, in spite of all obstacles, and 
without calculating what perils I might expose my- 
self to." At these words Malek Adhel's great soul 
was moved : squeezing the knight's hand affection- 
ately, he said to him, " Fear nothing, brave Mont- 
morency : the Queen, without doubt, will not 
punish the action she admires ; but, learn, that I 
loo am a knight as well as thou. Hugh of Tiberiad 
has fastened the spurs on me, and I have sworn, 
in his hands, to protect beauty, innocence and 
misfortune, at the peril of my life ; be not, there- 
fore, any longer uneasy for the fate of the Princess 
(jf England, I too will now watch over her, I, 
alone, hearest thou ! and, while I do justice to 
thy valour*, I think that mine will be as useful to 
her; and it is at the feet of this divine maid^ in 
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th6 presence of her sister, of this holy Prelate, 
and thyself, that I beg her henceforth to look 
upon me as her most devoted knight and only de- 
fender/* " I doubt," replied Montmorency, 

sharply, ^< that, a captive, as the daughter of kin^s 
is in this palace, she would accept the master of it 
for her servant.**—" She cannot do it as a Chris- 
tian," added the Archbishop. " And still less as 

a sister," replied the Queen. " O magnanimous 
Prince ! consider yourself, whether Matilda can 
accept the protection of him who may, some day, 
shed the blood of her brother and my husband 1" 

■ " And if I swore to you, madam," replied 
Malek Adhel, " never to turn my arms against that 
beloved husband, myself to watch over his life, 
and, in short, to respect the brother of Matilda, 
even as I do my own brother, would you not at 
that price consent to see the Princess Matilda as- 
sent to my request ?" Btreng^re could not believe 
what she heard ; she could not believe that that for- 
midable arm, not satisfied with sparing her hus- 
band^ was going to be raised in his defence. Ma- 
lek Adhel renewed his promise, and then, in the 
effusion ,of her gratitude, she blessed her chains, 
and loved that captivity which had supplied her 
with the means of interesting Malek Adhel in fa- 
vour of Richard. " I know jiot," interrupted Mont- 
morency, bitterly, " whether our great king might 
not be offended if he saw your majesty imploring 
in his behalf, Malek Adhel's generosity. What- 
ever be the valour of this warrior, I am much de- 
ceived, or the illustrious Richard would fear his 
arms much less than his compassion ; and all our 
knights would wonder much, madam, to see a 
christian queen placing less confidence in their 
zeal than in the protection of their greatest ene- 
my." 

Matilda inclined her head softly on the Queen's 
shoulder, and told her that Montmorency's answer 
seemed to her just, noble, and such as must affect 
her. Malek Adhel heard her, and ^t^n? x^x^^'^'s*'^ \ 

K 2 
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as he looked at her, she seemed moved. Meanwhile, 
• Montmorency, on his kneesT before the Princess, 
gazed on her enthusiastically, and thanked her, 
Diith transport, for the approbation she had just 
given him. On seeing this, Malek Adhel could 
hardly contain the terrible suspicions that began to 
work upon him ; every thing seemed to tell him that 
Montmorency was dear to Matilda : a thousand vie- 
' lent projects crowded at once into his mind, all ad- 
vising him to get rid of his rival. He must pu- 
nish him assuredly, but only in such a way as his 
great soul could punish. ^' Montmorency," said he 
to him, ^ a soul like yours, wherein honour reigns, 
must grow indignant at being away from the field 
of war. Return! 1 break your chains! Go, and 
tell your masters that I am not much afraid of them, 
since I venture to restore them such a man as you.'* 
At this speech Josselin remained confounded: un- 
able to ac :ept a favour from an Infidel, or to leave 
Matilda, he refused the proffered gift of freedom : 
he had sworn to his King not to quit the Princesses^ 
and, unless they should think proper to release him 
from his oath, he vowed to keep it at the price of 
his blood. Malek Adhel, with great vivacity, asked 
the Queen whether she had any objections to 
Montmorency's going to speak of her to Richard. 
Berengere assured him, t]>at she wotild consider 
herself blameable if she cleprived Richard and the 
Christians of such a valiant knight. Josselin had 
then but one hope left; he addressed Matilda, en^ 
treating her not to dismiss him too. " Was that to 
be the price with which she would reward the pure 
xcal that animated him— a zeal which would make 
him sacrifice his life, without efen asking for a look 
iis a recompense ?" The impetuous Arab would 
not let him go on; he threw himself at the knees 
of the Princess, exclaiming, " Matilda ! I vow to 
you a zeal as pure and a boundless gratitude. Think 
what extensive claims the title of your Knight will 
give you over me ; think of all the good my obe- 
dience will enable you to do your subjects, your 
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friends, your brethren." He ceased then, and wait- 
ed in silence for the Princess's answer. Montmo- 
rency was waiting also, and both were fixing on 
her their supplicating looks, that seemed to implore 
aome favourable words. Matilda cast her eyes to 
the ground ; embarrassment, emotion, uncertainty, 
were seen on her ingenuous countenance: she 
knew not what to decide ; and, full of diffidence of 
herself, she applied to the Archbishop for advice 
from his wisdom. ^' O my Father !" said she, 
*^ tell me what I am to do 1" — ^' My daughter," re- 
plied the Archbishop,. ^ the arm of Montmorency 
IS of too much service in the army for you to allow 
yourself to detain him here ; but, if a sense of duty 
prescribe you to release him from his engagement, 
that same sense of duty commands you still more 
to refuse the services of a Prince, who, great and 
magnanimous as he is, still is no less the most for- 
midable enemy of your brother and your God. My 
child," continued he, with a holy enthusiasm, ^ what 
need you the assistance of men ? Ah ! pi^eserve on- 
ly that piety that reigns in your soul ; and, in spite 
of the weakness of your age and sex, you will be 
armed with a force that will place you above all 
perils, and prove of more service to you than all 
human assistance."—." My Father," replied Matilda, 
" your words come from heaven : I believe them, I 
adore them ! they shall be my law." Then, turn- 
ing round to Josselin, with an interesting look of 
dignity, she said, ^' Baron of Montmorency, the road 
of glory Ires open before you, I will detain you no 
longer; go to the army, go, and shed your blood in 
that holy and sacred cause, the cause of God him- 
self, which he invites you to support. You will 
relate to my brother our misfortunes; you will 
ask of the Christians prayers for our deliverance : 
but," added she, with a blush, " you must, to allay 
their fears, tell them of all the virtues of our pre- 
sent master ;-— it will be easy to describe them: to 
speak of honour and loyalty will only be a Mont- 
morency's native tongue." On hearing this kind 
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language, the proud Josselin was affected ; to hide 
his emotion, he bowed low to the Princess, and took 
the train of her robe, which he kissed respectfully ; 
but, feeling his disturbance increasing, he pulled 
down the visor of his helmet, and, incliniiig him- - 
.4 self very low before the Queen, the Prince, and the 
Archbishop, he hastened to withdraw. After his 
departure, Malek Adhel remained thoughtful and 
absent ; still in his place, he seemed to see nothing 
of what surrounded him. The Queen, ^tigued with 
his silence, sat down upon a turfy seat, and Matilda^ 
- placed herself by her. Meanwhile, the Prelate 
meditated within himself the means of obtaining, 
also, from the Prince, the liberty of Amaury's 
daughter ; without doubt, he was fearful of break<% 
ing upon Male^k Adhel's reflections, but he was 
still more afraid of putting off to the next day a 
good action which might then be performed: led 
away by his benevolence, he determined to speak to 
the Prince. 

He described to him the remorse of Agnes, the 
wish she felt of going to expiate her crime in one 
of those profound retreats where austere penitence 
> weeps till death ; he hoped the noble Malek Adhel 
would not oppose the only means of saFvation re- 
maining for a sinner, who had been guilty for his 
sake only. The Prince, astonished, inquired if he 
knew what had become of Agnes ? Berengere then 
spoke ; she related the means by which Amaury*s 
daughter had left the seraglio, and concluded by 
asking for her liberty. Malek Adhel answered : 
" Since that Princess has selected so respectable a 
protectress, madam, I confide her freedom into 
your hands, and leave you the arbitress of her faje. 
Father of the Christians," added he, turning to the 
Archbishop, "you know, I did not seduce Agnes. 
Without doubt, she was too fair for me to refuse 
her proffered love, but to give her mine I esteemed 
her character too little, and the sort of glory she 
had acquired rendered her still less amiable inmy^ 
ejKes. No> a woman I had seen covered all over 
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with blood in battle, and unmoved, could not en« 
gage my heatt : this heart, that had never loved yet, 
wanted a timid and modest beauty— an object both 
pure and virtuous, who could command its respect : 
in short, my love wanted an object that, stands 
alone in the world, that has appeared but once to 
the eyes of men — an object that a single word con- 
veys and expresses — I wanted"— The Arch- 
bishop hastened to interrupt him : " My Lord," said 
he, " what do you decide about the daughter of 
Amaury ?" " Madam," replied the Prince, address- 
ing himself to B^reng^re, " I surrender into your 
hands all my rights over her ; watch her conduct ; 
you will henceforwai'd be her support and her only 
relation, for she has just lost her remaining sister : 
Sybilla is no more 1" " What do I hear I" ex- 
claimed the Archbishop ; ^' Sybilla is no more L what 
will become of Lusignan ? what determination will 
he adopt on losing a wife who strips him of all hit 
claims to the crown of Jerusalem ?" " I think," re- 
plied Malek Adhel, with a smile, '< that my brother 
has already stripped him still more." He then far- 
ther entered into some particulars of the situation 
of the Christians ; he said, that the loss of Sybilla 
had not made Lusignan any wiser, that he still per- 
sisted in looking on himself as King of Jerusalem ; 
but that his claims, although supported by Richard^ 
would not meet with more success. He spoke, 
likewise, of the division which had taken place be- 
tween the King of England and Philip Augustus, 
and of the various factions that prevailed in the 
camp of the crusaders. 

At this account, the Archbishop sighed bitterly 
over the misfortunes, and still more over the faults, 
of his brethren ; and ventured to ask the Prince to 
permit him to charge Montmorency with some 
counsels in writing, proper to bring peace back 
among the Christians. The Prince had not a heart 
to deny a man for whom he entertained such a 
profound veneration, and even excused himself for 
not doing more. <^ I might/' said he^ ^< let Y<y^ ^^ 
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part with Montmorency, but I know so well the su*- 
y periority of your talents, and the ascendancy of your 
prudence, that I can entertam no doubt of tlieir ef- 
ficacy over the minds of the Christians. To sup- 
ply you with the means of allaying their dissen* 
sions, which are so advantageous to our empire, 
woyld it not be a perfidy ag^nst my brother ?'* The 
Prelate felt too well the justice of this objection to 
try to do it away ; besides, Matilda appeared to him 
surrounded with such dangers, that, had he been at 
liberty to leave her that very day, he would have 
hesitated to do it : since the instant when she had 
returned with Malek Adhel, he had looked at her 
several times with attention, and had not found on 
her countenance that peaceable calm and sweet se* 
• renity which were habitual to -her. He was impa- 
tient to speak with her, and inquire from her what 
the Prince might have been saying. Having made 
a sign, she arose that instant, and the Queen, who 
was desirous of unburdening her heart in sending 
her husband long particulars about her love and sun 
ferings, begged likewise of the Prince leave to re- 
tire. He bowed to her, attended her to the door 
Qf her palace, still looking at Matilda, and retired 
into his own. 

B^rengere hastened to shut herself up in her 
closet, and the Princess went to the oratory, not un- 
moved on seeing the Archbishop was following her. 
She wished, she intended, but she feared, to own to 
him the faults she was reproaching herself with. 
Meanwhile, they were scarcely left alone, when, her 
soul pregnant with profound humility, she fell at 
the feet of the Archbishop, and S£ud to him, " My 
Father, what blind ardour has led me out of my 
cloister to make me acquainted with what it was 
so hurtful to know ! why came I to learn, in this 
ill-fated country, that there are crimes among the 
Christians, and virtues among the Infidels" !— 
"Daughter," replied the Prelate, "Providence 
takes pleasure sometimes in adorning a Pagan with 
the moat brilliant qualities, in order to show^ that, 
4 ■ 
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haying all in the eyes of the world, he has nothing 
in the eyes of God, being bereft of the true 
faith : and if, at other times this same providence 
allows the Christians to fall into great errors, it is 
in order to manifest the power of that religion, full 
of mercy, which has the blood of Christ ready to 
redeem the sins of her children. — But why all these 
inquiries, my daughter ? what, is it that passes in 
your soul ? you seem to labour under a painful agi« 
.tation— the blush of shame tinges your cheek; 
irhat thought can make Matilda colour thus ?'* At 
these words, the Princess hid her face in the Arch- 
bishop's robe : she shed some tears, and replied, in 
a faltering voice : ^< My Father, the Saracen has 
surprised me in his gardens, he has told me that he 
loved, he has imprinted his impure lips on my hand. 
In the first disturbances of my spirits, I did not 
think of withdrawing it, and, when I did so after- 
wards, I did it without horror.** In hearing this 
confession, the Archbishop took care not to show 
any severity ; but he artfully questioned his young 
penitent, sounded the bottom of her heart, pene- 
trated into every recess, pursued and caught there 
the fugitive trace of a recent emotion, and could 
not help seeing that Malek Adhel was the only 
cause of it. Yet if it were true that this sentiment 
existed, it was so ieeble then, that the Prelate was 
but little alarmed ; and, as he saw means of stop- 
ping its progress with ease, far from thinking it ' 
necessary to acquaint Matilda with his suspicions, 
he wished to conceal from her the nature of what 
she felt, and that the idea she could love an Infidel 
should for ever remain unknown to her, because he 
thought there were sentiments which ought always 
to be looked upon as impossible for innocence to 
harbour. Therefore, without speaking to the Prin- 
cess of the dangers to which the weakness of her 
heart might expose her, he only described those 
that surround a young girl who does not live in 
absolute retirement. " When we are only account- 
able to ourselves for our actions " m^ Vva \3C> \vfc^v 
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^ and do not live under the strict discipline of the 
cloister, we grow remiss in the practice of our du- 
ties ; we allow ourselves certain satisfactions which 
we deem innocent, and which, by the consequences 
they lead us into, prove that they are not so. * In- 
stead of going with the Queen yesterday," said he, 
** to visit the orange-grove, if you had hot left tlwp 
oratory, the slave of Agnes could not have met you^ 
and you would still have been ignorant of a shame- 
ful story which I never would have wished to men- 
tion ; and this morning, when you were tempted to 
go and walk alone in the vast gardens of the pa«* 
lace, had you possessed the courage to resist that 
desire, and to come and shut yourself up here^ the 
Prince would not have found you. Matilda, you are 
young, you are handsome ; deplore these advan^ 
tages, which a vain world praises and admires, and 
which the faithful fear and despise ; for, they expose 
us to such dangers, and surround us with so many 
opportunides of failing, that human frailty cannot 
save herself, except in the secrecy of a profound 
retreat." The Princess, at these words, prostrated 
herself, and promised entire obedience. After a 
moment's rest, the Archbishop went on thus: 
** And, above all, daughter, never regret a world 
whose joys are but illusions, grandeur but a d^am, 
and pleasures impostures only ; a world, where the 
liveliest happiness changes on a sudden to bitter sor- 
row, and where the pleasure of the evening brings 
us affliction in the moniing : regret still less those 
passionate sentiments, the delights of which you 
often hear boasted of, and that plunge almost inva- 
riably into irretrievable ruin those who experience 
them : such is the effect of all earthly love, my 
daughter ; it enters the soul softly, but, once ad- 
mitted, it wounds and gives death." 

Exalted by all that the Prelate had just said to 
her, Matilda might, after that conversation, have 
been exposed to the most dangerous temptations^ 
and even have met the Prince without running any 
iiBk ofbein^ moved; she returned into hencham- 
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btr in It much more peaceable situation of mind 
than when she had left it in the morning. Ag- 

j^es was «. not there; Malek Adhel had caused a 

^^rivate apartment to be prepared for her near that 
of B^reng^re, under an express condition not to 
leave it but with the Queen. Matilda was happy not 
to find her there, for she was in want of soUtude^ 
IB order to review in thought the various events 
of that day ; she paced her room in silence, mu- 

'^ . sing on all she had heard ; she stopped near the seat 
.where Agnes had given loose to so many lamenta- 

' tions some hours before ; she shuddered at the 
recollection of the wanderings of that unhappy 
soul, and, applying to that sad story part of the 
Archbishop's words, she raised to heaven her 
beautiful «yes, and finished her day with repeat«> 
ing many times, in a tender and doleful accent, 
^< Such is the effect of all earthly love ! it enters 
the soul softly, but once admitted, it wounds and 
gives dcatb*" 
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CHAPTER IX- 



THE tytranny which the image of Matilda ex« 
ercised over the soul of Midek Adhdl became 
daily more imperious; inceasantfy €>cctt|»ed witli 
that thought altMie, it disgusted hkn with all other ' 
pleasures, followed him in all his pursuits^ 
made him absent in all his afiairS} andy during 
the night, deprived him of rest; Ibr^ such love 
never sleeps; it is ever on the watch. The 
Prince often, either in conversing with his friends 
or reviewing his troops, stopped on a sudden^ 
remained plunged in profound reverie, heaving 
deep sighs, and seeing or healing nothing moi^ 
of what was passing around him. Often he went 
and sat in the grove where he had surprised the 
Princess : there, retracing to himself the beauty, 
the expressions, the looks, of that young maide% 
bis imagination grew warm at the remembrancCf 
his heart palpitated violently, impetuous desires 
inflamed his blood, and he then formed the reso- 
lution to go and surprise Matilda, and force her 
to become his. But, suddenly, he fancied he saw 
her tears, he heawi her cries, he pictured her to 
himself calling down heaven's vengeance on him, 
and loading him with her indignation and hatred; 
then his resolution changed, he could not per- 
sist in wishing to afflict Matilda; to die had 
seemed to him more easy. But the less he da- 
red, the more he loved, and he could not help own* 
Ing to himself that this sevewty of the Prmcess, 
^vhich set obstacles to his desires and deprived 
liim of all hope, was precisely that which made 
her appear so beautiful in his eyes and endeared 
her so much to his heart. In fact, how could 
^c have harboured such an ^extraordinary senti- 
lYient, if sJie had been Vik^ \te vroman he had 



known ? Deep rooted and terrible as that senti- 
ment was, however, he cherished it, and would 
not have exchanged it for any of the enjoyments 
of his past life ; his smarting wound yielded him 
fancied pleasure, and he hugged his grief with 
transport. Meanwhile, days elapsed without 
bringing him any consolation ; he no more perceiv- 
ed Matilda. In rain he went diiily to see the Queen 
of England, the Princess never appeared ; he many 
times asked the cause, and received for answer onlv, 
that being engaged by her religious vows to live in* 
deep retirement, she was not allowed to appear 
before the eye of man. Such answers did but irri- 
tate his passion; and, one day, when he happened 
to be alone with the Queen, he sufTcred all his 
grief to burst forth ; he declared to her that he could 
not exist any longer without seeing Matilda ; 
that, if he were denied that satisfaction, he could 
no longer answer for himself; and that, from being 
u kind and indulgent master, he might perhaps 
become a furious and lawless tyrant. " That divine- 
girl/' exclaimed he, in his extreme agitationi 
" overturns all the powers of my soul ; there is 
no dominion so absolute as that which she holds 
over me ; there are none of her wishes, but what 
•are commands in my eyes. What, then, is that 
European pride that disdains to ask any thing 
from a master "yvho longs to grant htr all ? Are 
you ignorant, madam," continued he, carried 
away by that instinct that makes it easy to guess 
the very words that must succeed, " are you ig- 
norant of all that you can obtain by the intercesr 
sion of the Princess? In breaking your chains, 
without having received Saladin*s commands, I ven- 
ture my life without a doubt, but how happy should 
1 think myself, did Matilda ask of me the sacrifice I" 
On hearing these words, Bfereng^re started; 
she had just perceived that she might be restored 
to her husband, and that idea gave her indescriba- 
ble cmolion : too pious, however, to give the 
Prince any hopes, she only allowed \\<ett.Oii V* 
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commiserate him, and deplore a differencci^ of 
religion, which placed an insurmountable barriei* 
between Matilda and him. The Queen of En- 
gland's heart was more likely than any other to 
pity the sufferings of unfortunate love : while she 
commiserated those of the Prince, she thought of 
her own, described them, expressed them with 
energy, spoke of Richard like an impassioned 
wife, and did not attempt to deny, that if her 
return to her beloved lord depended on the pray- 
ers of Matilda, it would not rest with her, but 
with Matilda, to address the Prince on the occa- 
sion. Malek Adhel asked for no more, and with- 
drew. The Queen went immediately into the 
apartmejit of the Princess ; she found the Arch- 
bishop there, and told them all she had just heard^ 
that they might be free, that the generous Malek 
Adhel consented to break their chains, to restore 
them to Richard, and that, in return for such a fa- 
vour, he only implored a word from Matilda; 
^* for he loves Matilda," added she j " he loves 
her with an ardour, a respect, of which I have 
seen but few examples among the noble&t knights.'* 
These words disturbed the virgin ; a crimson 
flush tinged the lilies of her face ; she cast her 
humble looks to the ground, and accused herself 
for having inspired with love one of Mahomet's 
children. Berengere blamed that excess of sevc* 
vity ; she spoke in justification of the Prince, and 
maintained, that far from making him any re-^ 
proaches, she could not enough admire his con- 
duct, since, possessing the power to take eveiy 
advantage, he denied himself what he might have 
a right to attempt, and that there was no Mahome- 
dan Prince nor Christian King who, being the 
absolute master over his beloved object, would 
J)ave used the same moderation. At these words, 
the Prelate interrupted her, and asked, in a tone ra-^ 
ther stem, what happy hopes she could build on such 
a guilty love ? — ^^ My Father," replied she, " if 
wv sisiei' could overcame the reluctance, the 
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Prince inspires her with, and resolve to see him 
again, to ask him to break our chains— once on- 
I7, to obtain our liberty, Malek Adhel has sworn 
to deny Matilda nothing I"-— The Archbishop made 
a shoit pause, and then he answered rather more 
gravelj:— •"! declare to your majesty^ that, the 
Princess having accepted of my cares, as long as 
she condescends to grant me the same confidence, 
and remains free in her actions, I will not allow 
her to be one moment with the impious man 
who has dared to throw a profane glance upon 
her; and I would tell you more, madam, if I 
did not resjKct the pure and holy ignorance of 
the maid whose days are devoted to the Lord."— - 
The Queen, accustomed blindly to adopt all the 
Archbishop's decisions, took good care not to 
contradict him, nor to press Matilda any longer 
to appear before the Prince; but in her inmost 
Qoul she could not approve the Prelate's conduct, 
and ventured to find therein more obstinacy than 
reason and true piety. 

The next day Malek Adhel failed not to come 
early to her apartments, for he flattered himself, 
after the obliging manner in which she had re- 
ceived hi^ complaints the day before, that she 
would have prevailed on Matilda to leave her 
place of retirement ; but, on seeing his hopes de- 
ceived, he inveighed in bitter and almost threaten- 
ing reproaches ; he declared that henceforth he 
would use towards his captives the same rigour as 
they used towards him x-*-*' And, since they refuse 
not only to sec me," exclaimed he in his grief, 
" but even to listen to the news I may have to com- 
municate, and the pi'opositions I may ofter, 1 will 
preserve a profound silence, and others than I will 
also suffer the tortui'e of being denied the sight of 
the object they love," — " Alas 1" replied Bereng^re, 
in tears, " where is your goodness ? where is vour 
justice ? will you punish me for the fault of an- 
other ? and is ray fate to lie at the mercy of my si«- 

2 
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icr's decisions ?**r— " I have already told y6«, tlift* 
dam," replied the Prince, " your fate depends en- 
tirely on Matilda ; I may do much for you, but she 
must deign both to hear and speak to me." " Ah !" 
leplied the Queen, eagerly, " as long as the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre remains with her, we shall not gain 
any influence over her mind."— ^" Is it then that 
Priest who sets her against me ?" inquired Ma- 
Ick Adhel, struck with the sudden intelligence.-—' 
'' Prince," answered the Queen, " the Prelate has 
wisdom, e^^perience, and much piety ; he knowa 
that my sister has forsaken the world ; and that^ in 
order that such a sacrifice may please the Lord, 
it requires that she who performs it sliould do 
k without regret: perhaps he fears lest, in ex- 
posing herself often to the danger of hearing you, 
the innocent Matilda should carry back into hep 
cloister too lively a remembrance of one of the 
enemies of her God." 

That was enough for Malek Adhel ; he went 
eut precipitately, with a determination of removing^ 
the Archbishop away from Damictta ; but where 
was he to send him ? a slave into some other 
eily ? he could not consent to that. . iLove, while 
it nvcde him violent, hud not the power to mak6 
liim ui.jiist. Was he tlien to despatch him to 
the cliiibihn camp I Fi udence would oppose it^ 
).;i:t gc».ero6ity approved this resolution; and, in 
Maick Ad+iel's soul, generosity always prevailed 
ever prudence ; besides, if he should hurt the 
interests of his brotlier, by sending back to the 
Christians that zealous apostle, would it not be 
a reason to defend him with fresh ardour? and 
was he not certain to do him more good than 
all the Archbishop's speeches could do hiin 
h-jLYTu ? — It was thus he justified to himself Br 
resolution which appeared to him so guilty some 
days before, that he had declared to the Prelate, 
that the iiiterest of his country would never al- 
low him to adopt it ; but the interest of Ixis Imc 
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»pok€ now, and that alone was listened to. Ma* 
lek Adhel did not allow himself to reflect much 
longer; he seemed fearful lest a long medita- 
tion should show him all the imprudence of the 
determination he had taken, and he gave orders 
instantly that the Archbishop should be introdu- 
ced before him.— *' Pontiff of Christ,'* said he, 
** in consequence of the news received from Sala- 
din, I have reason to believe that he will not 
restore the Queen of England to her husband ^ 
unless the Christians consent to raise the sieg^ 
ef Ptolemais. I know not whether Richard's love 
will induce him to make such a sacrifice ; your 
wisdom ought, perhaps, to bring" him to it, and, in 
order to furnish you with all the means of suc- 
cess, I break your chains, and send you back to 
the camp of the Crusaders with Montmorency. 
Acquaint Richard with Saladin's dispositions : 
if he approve of them, I do not doubt but hid 
example will be a sufficient authority for all 
the other sovereigns, and consequently it will rest 
with him alone to terminate this cruel war; but, 
if he should persist in his designs, and prefer 
Ptolemais to his wife^ let him know that I am 
ready to fight him, and that the same sword 
which crushed your armies at Tiberiad will know 
how to drive them away from Ptolemais.** 

The pious Archbishop was surprised at thfe 
discourse ; the Prince's resolution appeared to 
him so sudden, so singular, that he conceived 
suspicions from it ; he crossed hia hands on his 
breast, inclined his head in the attitude of reflec- 
don, and meditated in silence what could be the 
Prince's real motives in sending him to the chrisr 
tian camp. — It cannot be, as he says, to induce 
Richard to retire from before Ptolemais ; it would 
be such a cowardly action, that to propose it is 
almost an affront, and Malek Adhel cannot doubt, 
that, rather than consent, Richard would suffer death 
a thousand times. The Archbishop saw well that it 
was but a pretence to banish him from Damieit^ 
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and guesAed but too well the Prince's motives; but 
-why sHould he give him the liberty to join the 
Christians ? could he not have sent him a prison- 
er elsewhere ? must there, even in Malek Adhel's 
iauks, enter a share of magnanunity ! Ah ! that 
passion, which might induce him to commit an 
imprudence and not a cruelty, frightened the Arch- 
bishop much less by its violence than by that sort 
of greatness of soul that seemed combined with 
it ; and which was, in his eyes, the blackest arti* 
ilce of the demon of darkness, because it was the 

most dangerous of seductions No, he will 

not abandon his timid child in such imminent peril, 
he will sustain the feeble reed, and show her the 
road ci perdition laid open before her. 

While he reflected thus, Malek Adhel waited 
impatiently for his answer, and, seeing that he re- 
mamed still silent, he pressed him to explain him- 
self: the Archbishop then said—" You were in 
the wrong to belies that Richard's tenderness 
for his wife could ever engage him to do the cow- 
ardly and shameful action which you propose : 
to deliver her, he would shed all his blcfod ; but, 
for the good of his country and his religion^ 
he would give the life of this very wife so dear : 
such is Richard,, such are all the Christian Prin- 
ces ; and I declare to you, that, if it were possible 
ihat they could accept the proposals which you 
have just given nie to understand, I should em- 
ploy all my ascendancy over them to make them 
blush. No, Prince, no ; such a mission is not fit 
for a minister of peace, since it can only serve to 
rekindle a more cruel war. Montmorency is the 
man whom it becomes to deliver your proposals ; 
be alone can take upon him the office!"—" It 
is you alone, however, that I entrust them to, '* in- 
terrupted the Prince, imperiously, " and this very 
evening you shall depart witli the little caravan 
which is to accompany Montmorency to the camp 
of the Crusaders. I will give my orders that the 
same regard as I have ever shown you be paid 
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t# y«uF agfc and character ; but I will not allow that 
ou pass another ddy at Damietta, and I expect to 
obeyed." — The Prince's absolute tone leaving 
the Prelate no hope, he insisted no longer; he 
heaved a deep sigh, and, having bowed slowly, he 
withdrew, and passed immediately into the Prin- 
Ctiss of England's apartment. — " O my daugh* 
ter !'* said he to her, as he entered, " I have but 
an instant longer to see you ! Let God watch over 
you ; place in him all your confidence, for yoa 
are lost if he abandons you : the Prince dreads my 
vigilance, and removes me hence." — " What, my 
Father, are you going to quit me ?" exclaimed Ma- 
tilda, with terror. -— " The time of trials is come, 
my daughter," replied the Prelate, in a tone full 
of vehemence : " we must support them in a be- 
coming way: the trials which God is preparing 
for you are a sign of his love ; he sends them to 
the elect only. O you, future bride of Christ ! ne- 
ver forget that here he died for you, that the ground 
you now tread upon is impregnated with the blood 
of martyrst that all these desarts are inhabited by 
the children of faith, and that so many illus- 
trious examples ought never to let you hesitate to 
make, if requisite, the sacrifice of your life to 
save your honour." — " Alas! my Father," replied 
Matilda, all in tears, ^< I do not understand you ; 
explain yourself. What have I to fear, what am 
I to do, and what do you command ?"— " My 
child," answ^cd the Prelate, " it is no longer 
time to conceal things from you; hitherto yoa 
were going to our God by the easy road of inno- 
cence ; now he calls you to him by the harder, but 
more glorious, road of virtue, and he commands me 
to enlighten the darkness of your ignorance ;— the 
Saracen, my daughter, has conceived a criminal 
affection for you. The impious man, harbouring an 
adulterous fiame, wants to count you among his 
wives ; you, a christian virgin, the daughter of kings, 
the bride of the Loixl ! . . . . You shudder, my daugn- 
tcr, and fancy yourself already degraded by the barQ. 
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idea of such an abominable design .... No, thou 
noble maid, take courage, for thy courage can save 
thee ; raise thy soul up to the height of thy destiny, 
shun with horror the Saracen who dares love thee ; 
and, I repeat it, learn to die, if requisite ; for, 
the Almighty sees thee, the heavens open, and 
the palm of martyrdom awaits thee."— The words 
of the Pontiff scattered terror into the soul of Matil- 
da ; she fancied herself surrounded with abysses 
and devouring fires : fright took possession of her ; 
distracted, beside herself, kneeling on the floor, 
she hid her face, drown/ed in tears, in the Arch- 
bishop's robe, and could only repeat, with a voice 
broken with sobs—-" My Father, O my Father 1 
do not abandon me." — ^ My child," replied the 
Prelate, in a tone of softness and compassion, ^^ I 
already have said that the impious Mahomedan 
dreads my vigilance ; but, in struggling alone 
against the demon's snares, your glory will be great- 
er ..." . Meanwhile, if you feel your strength fail- 
ing and your virtue dismayed, demand, obtain from 
the Prince, the permission of making a pilgrimage 
towards the Great Desert : there, amidst the bro- 
ken fragments of a ruined monastery, which was 
raised by St. John Climaque, resides a son of Bazil, 
a pious anchoret. The world saw him formerly 
adorned with the highest dignities, renowned for 
his vast knowledge, divings into the mysteries of 
the heaven and the eartif ; but, the *more he fed 
on human glory, the more he felt the emptiness 
of it. He saw that man, gifted with the most rare 
understanding, unless he be supported by the 
divine power, raises himself above other men only 
Jto fall from a greater height; he saw that all 
which God does not fill is but a bottomless abyss : 
then he rejected all the vain knowledge that only 
served to show him man's miserable condition, 
and attached himself only to that light which helped 
to show him bis glory. He therefore retired into 
the desert, and for these thirty years has lived 
tfrere aJone, spending h;s time in fasting, prayings 
3 
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4iDd practising deeds oi iiospitalitf. Apply to him 
to support your weakness ; he knows the way to 
resist : ask for his prayers— -his prayers hmve fiMud 
their way to heaven." 

The Prelate had not time to aay more; B^ren- 
odre interrupted him : she had just heani of his 
joufnej, and wanted to know the eause of it The 
Ulrchhiahc^ told her what pretence the Prince had 
employed to remove him from Damktta.*— ^ Al>- 
anighty God 1'' exclaimed the Queen, ^ can it be 
.possible, that Saladia should ask the disgrace cf 
Richard for the price of my ransom ? he dares t<l 
propose raising the siege of Ptolemais ; on su^ 
a condition only am I to be set at liberty ! Weil^ 
if such be his pleasure, I can die« for I shaU never 
1»ehold my loved lord again."*-^ She said, and 
iell on a seat a prey to the most dreadful despair. 
The Archbishop, moved with compaseion, drew 
near, and endeavoured to comfort her, in sayings 
Ukat Malek Adhel had not absolutely entrust^ 
Mm with that proposal as coming directly from 
Saladin^-^But the Queen hardly listened to him ; 
in her despair she exclaimed, that she consented 
freely to give her life for her husband, and die 
far away from him, rather tlian obtain her deliver- 
ance at the expense of his fame ; ^ but let him knoW| 
at least," added she, with heart-rending screamSf 
<^ let him know that I shall not die alone 1 I bear 
in^tny womb a pledge of his love, a successor to 
Ins name ;•— must then that dear child perish with 
his mother too? will they feel no compassion for 
that tender victim ?" — At this confession of the 
Queen, the Archbishop bowed respectfully to her* 
** Illustrious and unfortunate Queen," said he, " do 
4iot despair; Providence watches over you; Pro- 
vidence puts you to trial, but never will abandon 
you. Trust me you will one day return to the 
coast of England, and offer to her enrapture! 
looks the august scion of the great Henry II, 
Until the time be accomplished raise your broken 
fjpirits ; rexnember that you are no VoTi^ex ^^-^^^^ 
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to give yourself up to despair without •ffbndiog 
both your God and your husband. — And you, Ma- 
tilda, I recommend the Queen to your cares ; let 
jher meet with all due regard and obliging atten- 
.tions ; deny her nothing but what might commit 
your salvation; sacrifice all earthly ^od to her: 
that forgetfulness of yourself, which religion 
prescribes, will be repaid to you some day with 

usury but I cannot say more at present ; 

time flies, the moment of my departure is ap- 
proaching, and I wish' to prevail oh Agnes to 
set off with me ; for, I shall not think her saved 
until sh^ be f&v away from this place. Farewell^ 
unfortunate Princesses. Let all heaven's blessings 
be showered down among you, and never for- 
get, in your trials, that what is transient is short 
;5ind of little avail ; that resignation in earthly 
troubles ought to be easy to those who know 
that they do not hope in vain ; and, in^ fine, thatj 
in whatever situation we may be placed, though all 
human assistance should seem to have forsaken 
us, still we ought not to lose courage ; for God 
^an do more than man can comprehend." 

As he finished these words, the Archbishop 
raised his hands on the two Princesses, blessed 
^hem, and left them, his heart filled with compas*- 
figfi and sorrow. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE Prelate entered into the daughter of Am- 
aury's chamber, to propose her departruc that very 
day> in order to hasten the time of her penitence. 
— " If you are fearful," said he, " of appearing again 
in the christian camp, we will stop at the monas- 
tery founded by St. Helena on the summit of Car- 
mel ; there you will be received by holy maideni, 
who, submitting to the severest discipline, and free 
from all mental or bodily stains, live, nevertheless, 
in such profound humility, that they will never 
thin)^ t,hey can raise themselves above you, nor re- 
me^piber . your errors, except to ask forgivcLness of 
them 'from the throne of heavenly mercy; it is in 
that retreat, Agnes, that, laid in sackcloth and ashes, 
you will perform penance for your past life, and be 
able to say, with the prophet : '^ O Lord ! feed me 
with the bread of my contrition, and let me drink 
plentifully the water of my tears." 

At the Prelate's first words, the Princess of Je- 
rusalem had started, and her face had covered itself 
witli a crimson blush ; when he had done, she turn- 
ed her eyes aside with disdainful pride, and made 
no answer; he then added, ^^Take care, Agnes, 
do not harden your heart; for, besides the misfor- 
tune of being guilty, there is likewise the misfor- 
tune of tardy repentance.**—" My Father," repli- 
ed she, with an agitation which she was unable to 
contain, *' I pray you, leave me, for I declare to 
you^ that I cannot, no, cannot, yet repent ; there is 
no room in my heart but for one sentiment alone 

— vengeance I" " Well, Agnes," answered the 

Prelate, " if you must have blood, if your violent 
and desperate soul thirsts after vengeance, I do not 
oppose it. Come, follow me to the christian camp^ 
come, and place your courage «X XYie Yi^^^ c>i ^owc 
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armies ; take up again the lance and the sword, 
and cover yourself with the blood of the\ Infidels." 
^''Yesi I will," interrupted she, in a terri- 
ble voice ; then, stopping suddenly, she resumed, 
with more moderation, " but the moment is not 
cqme yet; I must wait for it, my Father; I cannot 
depart with you."—" Hear me, you unhappy wo- 
man," replied the Archbishop, in a compassiionate 
tone, " your crimes have been so great, that, if there 
were bounds to divine clemency, I could not un- 
dertake to promise your pardon ; but, from an infi- 
nite mercy, we can expect and hope every thing : 
deep as the abyss, wherein we are* plunged, may 
be, that mercy, which is every where, is there too : 
it is near you, Agnes ; it waits only for a single 
word of sincere repentance to take you again 
among its children. O Agnes! is not your heart 
moved with so much goodness?— Agnes, do not 
distract mine by your silence." The daughter of 
Amaury remained silent still. The Archbishop 
fell on his knees. " O my God I" exclaimed he, 
^* deign to inspire her with pity for herself; your 
forgiveness is ready, but it is not enough yet ; force 
her heart to implore it of you." Agnes persisted 
in her silence. The Prelate arose, his face bathed 
in tears of charity : when his emotion allowed him 
to resume, he said. " Thus the fruit of your crime 
\vill remain for ever in this world and the next, and, 
M'hile its remembrance will yet subsist in that >vhere 
you will no longer be, you will weep everlastingly in 
those terrible places where pardon never entered." 
At these words, Agnes was seized with an invo- 
luntary tremour ; but, with a sign of impatierxe, she 
testified she could not bear any more. The Prelate 
then retired, and made towards the door ; on the 
point of shutting it, he stopped again, and his eyes 
tixed on Agnes : he waited till a word, a tear, should 
ask the fevour he was longing to grant : the inflexi- 
ble Agnes persisted in her silence, and waving her 
hand, she turned her head aside with an arrogance 
hat extinguished all hope m the worthy Prelate's 
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mind. — ^' O Lord, it is then all over !" exclaimed 
he ; " thou hast left her for ever : alas I I would 
have given my life to save her, but she will not be 
saved; or, rather, O my God ! thou bast decreed 
that the sight of such horrid indifference and pro- 
fligacy shall be an example for those, who, spotless 
yet, might grow blind on the consequences of a 

guilty sentiment." " My God," exclaimed he, 

" if such be thy pleasBre, I bend my head low, I 
submit, and depart." 

The Archbishop went and joined the little cara- 
van that waited for him at the eastern gate of 
Damietta : he found there, with Montmorency, seve- 
ral Christian captives, who, having bought their own 
ransom, had availed themselves of that opportunity 
to engage in the service of the first baron in Chris- 
tendom, and follow him into Syria. Their band was 
augmented by several pilgrim-monks who were on 
their way to Tyre, to find a ship to convey them to 
Europe. The rest of the caravan consisted of 
Turkish soldiers, charged with the protection of it ; 
and such was the power of the orders they had 
received from Malek Adhel, that, during the whole 
way, iiot one of them departed from the respect 
and attentions which their master had commanded 
them to pay the Christians whom they escorted. 
They followed along the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, in order that the sea-breeze might enable 
them to bear the burning heat of the sands of Suez. 
All the cities through which they passed had fallen 
under Saladin's dominion ; and there was none, par- 
ticularly in Syria, that did not exhibit some monu- 
ments of the former splendour of the Christians, 
and where some church in ruins, some broken 
cross, did not reveal the name of its ancient owners. 
At the sight of those dear and respectable images, 
destroyed and lying in the mire, the Archbishop 
sighed heavily, Josselin shuddered with indignation ; 
and, while the first asked of God to permit that 
all those brilliant cities might be retaken by the 
sons of faith, the last swore otv hi% ^ntot^Yv^ \* wiNJ^. 
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recover them some day. They saw all the ports io 
activity preparing fleets for the destruction of the 
Christians; at that aspect, the young French hero» 
led away by his valour, could not contain his rage : 
his whole soul sprang forward, he longed to fight, 
and grew desperate that he could not engage yet 
More than once unconscious of his situation and 
chains, forgetting that he was alone, and that thou- 
sands of enemies surrounded him, he would have 
drawn his sword on those destroyers of the true 
faith, had not the Archbishop's prudence prevent- 
ed him ; then he dropped his sword, scarcely able 
to conceal his spite and indignation: frequently, 
also, the wisdom of the Prelate had forced him to 
hide within his breast the ardour that fired him at 
the bare name of the Princess of England: it was 
not that he loved her yet, as vulgar affections 
spring : he looked upon her as a divine creature, 
who combining all that could be fancied heavenly, 
excited adorations which a single desire durst not 
have intruded ; and, in' his opinion, it would have 
been praise enough for angels to say they were like 
Matilda. 

At last, after having seen successively displayed 
before them, during Several days' march, the cities 
of Gaza, Joppa, Cesarea, and Ascalon, they perceiv- 
ed Mount Carmel, with its rocks and monastery ; 
and, in the vast plain that separates it from Ptole- 
mais, their eyes distinguished, with joy, at last, the 
banners of the cross flying over the tents of the 
Christians. 

At that pleasing view, the Archbishop's bosom 
felt oppressed with a holy transport ; he extended 
his arms towards his brethren, blessed them from 
afar, and, forgetting his age and weakness, hurried 
on to meet them. Montmorency alone could keep 
up with him, the rest of the caravan remained be- 
hind : meanwhile, the advanced posts of the Chris- 
tians perceiving at a distance, a band of Mussulmen 
soldiers, and, a little nearer, a priest and a warrior, 
who seemed to observe the camp with attention^ 
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knew not whether they might not he two Infidels 
in disguise ; and, fearful of a surprise, they sound* 
ed the alarm and called for assistance : all the cru- 
saders were instantly in motion, armed themselves 
in haste, ran out, and, at the moment when they ap- 
peared outside their intrenchments, perceived the 
venerable Archbishop of Tyre, with his gray hairs 
loaded with dust, and his staff in his hand. Lusig- 
nan recognised him the first; he sprang forward, 
exclaiming :— " Am I to believe my eyes ! is it you 
that I see, my Father 1 are you the angel of peace, 
destined to bring back union and concord among 
us ?-— He had scarcely said, when Montmorency was 
already at the feet of Pliilip Augustus ; that worthy 
monarch raised him up with goodness, pressed him 
in his arms, and testified the joy he felt at behold* 
ing again near him the firmest support of his 
throne. Richard more affected still, took the 
hand of the Archbishop, looked at him earnestly, 
not daring to ask a question. The Prelate under- 
stood him, and said :— '' Great Prince, fear no- 
thing. Few days have elapsed since I left your royal 
consort and' your sister ; they are in excellent 
health; I left them at Damietta, under the noble 
Malek Adhel's protection. *'!►—" Are they treated 
like slaves, my Father ?" interrupted Richard, 
eagerly.-—" They could not, even in the royal pa- 
lace of England, meet with more respect and ho- 
nours.— But," added the Prelate, " the detail of thfeir 
situation, the motives that bring me hither, and the 
explanations I shall venture to beg of your Majesty, 
will be the subject of many a conference : my first 
care, at this moment, ought to be to solicit you on 
behalf of the Mussulmen who have escorted us. 
Allow them to repair to Ptolemais : it is a favour 
which I have promised them to obtain from you, 
and which will be the just reward of the generous 
manner in which they have attended us hither." 
The Archbishop's request was unanimously assent- 
ed to : several christian soldiers, the red cross on 
their backs, helmet on their head) and sword iabasvd^ 

M 2 
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offered even to take upon themselves the duty of 
accompanying the Saracens as &r as the' gates of 
Ptolemais ; and^ reciprocally moved at this exchange 
of good offices, they seemed, during their short 
journey, rather disposed to assist each other like 
brothers than to fight like enemies. 

Meanwhile the report of the arrival of the Arch- 
bishop and Montmorency had spread joy through- 
out the christian camp ; not one of the crusaders 
but looked on the Prelate as the pledge of harmony 
and concord. One would have thought that all ani« 
mosities were quelled at his approach, and that the 
confidence that he inspired was so powerful, that, 
even before he had spoken, all hearts were dispo- 
sed to hear him. He begged of the King to assent 
to the convocation of a general council for the 
next morning ; all promised to attend : he then tra- 
versed the camp amidst the general acclamations, 
and went to taste some repose under the tent of 
Richard, whilst Montmorency accompanied Philip 
Augustus into his, and saw all the French, delighted 
with his return, swarming about him, and making 
the air resound with the glorious name of their 
young hero. 

In expectation of the council summoned for the 
next day, the Prelate did not remain idle ; he wai^ 
thinking how to prepare the minds of men to hear 
him : he inquired into the cause of the dissensions ; 
he spoke powerfully to Richard, reproached Lusig- 
nan with an obstinacy that might ruin the Empire, 
and ventured to represent to Philip Augustus, that 
it was not to establish a king of Jerusalem, but 
to conquer the Holy City, that he came to the 
East ; he also conferred in private with the Duke 
of Bavaria, who had the command of the Germans- 
since the death of the Emperor Frederic. He 
obtained the support of Esmengard d'Aps, grand 
master of the monastic order of Hospitality ; and, 
after a short conversation, brought entirely over to 
his opinion the Genoese, the Flemish, the Tem- 
plars, and the Knights of St. John. He then rcti- 
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ped : before he allowed sleep to close his heayy eye- 
lids, he went to the altars to return thanks to God 
for the hopes he ventured to entertain, and to ask 
for eloquent and persuasive words that might move 
the heart of kings, and bring about the next day tho 
difficult and important work of the reconciliation of 
the Christians. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE dawn had scarcely begun to tinge the East 
when the Archbishop was already on his way to- 
wards the council-hall ; three thrones were erected 
there: Richard occupied one, Philip sat on the 
other ; the third, destined for the Emperor of Ger- 
many, remained vacant ; the Duke of Bavaria {da- 
ced himself a little below ; lower still sat the Elec- 
tors of the Empire, and the Peers of France ; the 
English Barons took their seats according to their 
rank ; the Princes of the Church followed in the 
same order. The fourth side of the hall was set 
apart for the Eastern Chiefs: among them were 
the Prince of Antioch, and that 'of Galilea ; the 
Counts of Jaffa and Tripoli; the Knights of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and of the Teutonic Order ; in 
front, Lusignan and Conrad ; these two proud ri- 
vals, placed on a seat of the same height, seemed 
indignant at an equality, which, to them, appeared 
an affront, and presented the assembly the strange 
sight of two Kings of Jerusalem disputing obsti- 
nately for the possession of a kingdom where a third 
king reigns. Scarcely were all the Sovereigns, 
with their sceptre, their crown, and their purple 
robes, seated, and in silence, when the Archbishop 
of Tyre arose, his head bare, and eyes inflamed. 
He laid before them, in strong language, the fatal 
effects of the discord that had prevailed in the 
camp ; he proved that it was that alone which hin- 
dered the Christians taking possession of Ptolemais 
and marching to Jerusalem ; he thundered against 
those who, preferring their temporal advantage to 
that of religion, were the only cause of the dread- 
ful calamities that threatened the Crusaders ; he 
endeavoured also to alarm their pride, in showing 
them that their vain dissensions made them the 
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sport of the Mahomedans. " A thousand times,'* 
added he, "I have heard them repeat among them- 
selves: What then I have so many powerful Kings 
dragged their subjects and their treasures from the 
extremity of the West, only to form a camp on 
our lands, whence they dare not come out ? This 
is not all," continued the Archbishop ; " while you 
waste the most valuable time and most favourable 
season, think you that Saladin will remain an idle 
spectator of your fatal debates ? In all his provinces 
he is collecting troops, in all his ports fitting out 
Sects ; every where I have found his people in ac- 
tivity, preparing themselves for war with the most 
indefatigable ardour: master of such foices, what 
then is Saladin waiting for to rush upon and destroy 
you ? Why, for the assistance, of a more pow- 
erful auxiliary, more destructive than his armies, 
and who, carrying in its bosom thirst, famine, 
and pestilential exhalations, is daily advancing on 
you: when Cancer shines in the zodiac, when 
the dog-star sheds on you its devouring fires, when 
the mountains are dried up, when the plants and 
fruits fall withered on the burning ground, and in- 
capable of resisting so many scourges, your exhaust- 
ed bodies are no longer able to bear the weight 
of arms ; Saladin then, like a destructive comet, 
•will suddenly come upon you ; the lion of war, 
the terrible Malek Adhel, will accompany him ; 
they will display their bloody falchions, and all will 
yield before them ; and, in the course of a few hours, 
of so many noble Knights who have taken the 
sword in defence of the Son of Mary, there will re- 
main but a little dust, and a great disgrace ; and this 
camp, where we are now ; this camp, filled yet with 
soldiers and heroes, changed into a vast burying- 
ground, will only remind future generations of the 
shame of your defeat and the triumph of your ene- 
mies." Such a bold picture astonished the assem- 
bly;, all minds were in agitation, a general mur- 
mur was heard ; Richard and Philip Augustus 
moved with the fate that the Prelate basi l^^OjcW 
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them, surprised that their courage should be call- 
ed into question) arose, by a spontaneous move- 
ment, and swore, that if they must die, they would 
not die without gloiy. Lusignan seemed affected 
with a profound grief, but the countenance of the 
Marquis of Tyre did not change : inflexible in his 
projects, and proud alone to possess a city in Pa- 
lestine, he fancied himself above the Kings that sur- 
rounded him, out of the reach of the disasters an- 
nounced to them, and his will was not shaken. 
Meanwhile the Prelate perceived he had succeeded 
in moving his auditors, and that they perhaps would 
be frightened into discouragement, unless he revi* 
ved their hopes ; therefore, resuming, in a voice 
tempered with softness, he pointed out to them the 
inclaculable advantages of a speedy reconciliation. 
" While the Saracens think you the prey of your 
fatal broils, and repose themselves on the thought, 
while Saladin is yet in Jerusalem, and Malek Adhel 
in Egypt, concentrate your forces ; and like a hur- 
ricane that carries every thing before it, rush on 
your enemies without further delay ; to-morrow, 
at break of day, let Ptolemais be attacked by all 
your collected forces, and in the evening you will 
enter it in triumph,, and plant on its dismantled 
walls the glorious standard of the Cross/' 

The eloquence of the Archbishop growing ani- 
mated by this bold image, he drew a lively picture of 
the triumphs that would follow this first; he showed 
the Infidels in dismay flying before the Christians, 
and these last pushing their victory with vigour, 
opening themselves a road to Jerusalem, and taking 
possession of it before Malek Adhel could have 
had time to advance to his brother's assistance. 
Similar to those divine men, who, inspired by Hea- 
ven, formerly showed futurity to the eyes of other 
men, the Prelate, imbued with the flame of en- 
thusiasm and religion, pictured to all the listening 
Christians, the instant, the happy instant, when the 
gales of Sion would open before them, when their 
hands would rebuild the holy temple, and when they 
4 
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would strew, with the palms of victory, those'satnc 
places their Saviour impregnated with his blood, spilt 
for their sake. That hope which the Archbishop had 
conceived passed into the souls of his hearers ; one 
only cry was heaixl, one only wish prevailed ; all 
burned to fight, and Conrad's partisans, mixing 
with those of Lusignan, forgot their former ani- 
mosity and only saw brethren in arms, in those 
whom, a few hours before, they looked upon as 
enemies. McCinwhile the prudent Archbishop did 
not rest satisfied with a reconciliation, which, spring- 
ing from the effervescence of a moment, might not 
hold any longer : he wished it to rest on a more 
solid foundation ; and availing himself of the dis- 
positions the assembly seemed to be in, and the 
ascendancy he had obtained, he once moi*e begged 
their attention, and said, '^ And I also wish that all 
these brave soldiers, these great captidns, who are 
going to shed their blood to reconquer the holy 
city, may know to whom, next, to God, they owe 
the homage of it. I sec before nie two Princes, 
who both lay claim, to it; who both, supported by 
illustrious protectors, evince, with equal rights, as in- 
vincible an obstinacy. I know that the crown of Jeru- 
salem belonged to Sybilla,and that, having died with- 
out posterity, she couid only transmit the pious in- 
heritance to her sister Isabella, the wife of Conrad ; 
it should seem, therefore, that the Marquis ought to 
be looked upon as the only legitimate possessor of 
Baldwin's crown ; meanwhile Lusignan, who was 
anointed King by the unanimous voice of his sub- 
jects, is still full of life and vigour ; and I will ask 
of you all, Sovcrcij^iis who hear me now, can so au- 
gust a character, so eminent a dignity, ever be for- 
feited otherwise than by death ? and would he, who 
could strip him of them while he yet lives, and 
take possession of his sceptre, deserve any other 
name than that of usurper ? I see, illustrious Mo- 
narchs, that tiiis truth moves you, and as none 
among you would suffer the alTront intended to be 
offered to Lusignan, none will ^tvvoxX. ^\^a.V Ve. 
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should bear it. However, in order that Conrad 
may not forfeit the claims which bis marriage with 
Isabella has so justly and so lawfully invested him 
with, decide that, during the years wfiich heaven 
may yet reserve for Lusignan to see, he alone shall 
be looked upon by the Christians as King of Jeru- 
salem ; but that after his death, whether the favour 
of a second marriage shall have gifted him with 
posterity or not, the crown shall stjll) and for ever, 
belong to Conrad and his successors." This pro- 
posal was received with universal acclamations, for 
it equally gratified both the impatience every one 
experienced of coming to a reconciliation, and the 
promises by which each party had pledged them- 
selves to muintaiii "the respective rights of their 
clients. Could not Richard say to Lusignan, I have 
pledged myself to cause you to be elected King of 
Jerusalem ; you are so now, my oaths are fulfilled ; 
and what had Conrad to ask of Philip Augustus ? 
Had not the possession of Palestine just been se- 
cured to him ? It might be that in their inmost 
soul, these two proud rivals were far from being 
satisfied ; but, led away by the general impulse, 
and seeing that their most zealous protectors press- 
ed them to come to a determination, they^ submit- 
ted, and acquiesced in the Archbishop's proposi- 
tion. Then all the Kings and Princes arose, and 
drawing near a table where lay the book of the 
gospel, covered with a rich silk stuff, they respect- 
fully touched it with their hands, and swore on that 
holy object of their worship, to execute punctually 
the conventions which had just been entered into 
by the Archbishop of Tyre. That ceremony over, 
Richard exclaimed, " To-morrow we assault Ptole- 
mais !" — " To-morrow we take Ptolemais !" added 
Philip Augustus. To this exclamation of the two 
gi^eatest Sovereigns in the world, the whole assem- 
bly answered by such loud and joyful sl^outs, that 
they resounded throughout the whole camp, and 
the soldiers, moved by such warlike acclamations 
feJt their blood glowing with new audacity ; and, 
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hoping they were again to be led to action, they 
gathewd round the Council-hall, in order to learn 
sooner when they should dispose of victory. They 
hastened to tell them, that the next morning with 
the dawn they were to be under the walls of Ptolc- 
mais, and that before the evening they were ex- 
pected to be masters of the town ; all pledged them- 
selves with that eager ardour, which, knowing no 
obstacles, and counting labours and hardships for 
nothing, would undertake to do impossibilities, be- 
cause it feels conscious that nothing is impossible 
to it. 

Meanwhile, before the meeting broke up, Mont- 
morency asked to be heard. They all sat down 
again; alone he stood, and said, '' Sovereigns and 
Knights, the cause of God, which we are going to 
defend, is most assuredly the noblest of all ; but 
perhaps that of misfortune and beauty ought not to 
be less sacred in our hearts. Which of us does 
not weep to behold the Queen of England in chains^ 
and Malek Adhel presuming to require a shameful 
retreat as the price of her ransom ? But who will 
not be incensed, on hearing that this same Malek 
Adhel, inflamed with the charms of the Princess 
Matilda, wounds the modesty of that heavenly maid, 
in daily speaking to her of his guilty love ? If, hi- 
therto, he has not broken through the respect h(» 
owes the daughters of kings, who knows whether, 
soon tired of the rigours he meets with, he may 
not— I see you shuddering at the bare thought. 
Sire,** continued he, turning to Richard, " and al- 
ready your wishes, like mine, are addressing this 
august assembly, and entreating its noble members 
to swear they will fly with us to the assistance of 
those illustrious Princesses, as soon as our valour 
shall have cleared the roads to Damictta. I am 
far from wishing, however, that the whole army 
should abandon its conquests in Palestine to march 
against Egypt, but I demand only that all the 
Knights who have sworn to honour and s^t\^ 
beauty, be permitted to join w\\.\\ nv^ ^ ^tc> ^sA 
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deliver the Princess Matilda, and restore her pure 
and spotless to that heaven that awaits ]i|r, or 
those thrones in the world that claim and invite 
lier." " If such be the vow one must have made 
to follow you," replied Philip Augustus, eagerly, 
^^ what knight will remain here ? — are not honour and 
beauty the motto of every one ? have Kings them- 
selves any other ? In the name of God, I swear, 
that Damietta shall see me at her gates.*'—" Sre," 
interrupted Richard, ^^ we cannot both leave the 
army at once, and I think that yoiu* Majesty will 
not dispute with me the right of going to snatch 
away my wife and sister from that bonda|^ the 
Turk has presumed to lay them imder." " I think," 
exclaimed Lusignan, in his turn, ^' I cannot de- 
serve to return into my Jerusalem, unless I begin 
by supporting the cause of misfortune ; my army 
my blood, and my life, belong to the Princesa Ma- 
tilda ; and I am not afraid to own, that, if^ the sa- 
crifice of my crown only were necessary to "obtain 
her hand, I would not hesitate to make it.**' At 
this declaration, Richard pressed affectionately the 
hand of his brother in arms, and seemed already to 
give him his consent. Montmorency perceived 
It ; deeply hurt on seeing declared and countenan- 
ced pretensions which his modesty had hindered 
him from expressing, he resumed, proudly, " The 
intention of Lusignan appears to me inconsiderate ; 
for I do not imagine that he would wish to have it 
^aid of him, that when he lost his kingdom, he 
was at the head of the army, and far away when it 
was relakfen." Lusignan grew offended at this 
speech, and wished instantly to have satisfaction: 
but the two Kings interfered with thein authority, 
and, with the assistance of the Archbishop, they 
succeeded to allay the resentment of the two 
Knights. They then took again Josselin's proposal 
into consideration, and resolved, that after the ta- 
Idng of Ptolemais, a band of a thousand warriors 
should be formed, under the name of Knights of 
^.Firpn; that Richard s\iOM\d coTxvtaand themi 
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and Montmorency next under him ; but that the 
names of all the other volunteers^ should be cast 
into an urn, in order that fortune might decide be- 
tween them, with the exception, however, of that 
of Philip Augustus, who could not quit the army 
at the same time with Richard ; tliat of Lusignan, 
who could not leave his kingdom at the time they 
were fighting to restore it to him ; and that of 
Conrad, who, proud and haughty, did not deem the 
honour of a woman worth the danger.of a battle. 

All those great interests being thus settled, they 
drew up the plan of the next day's attack. Rich- 
ard, at the head of his English, and supported by 
the monisistic Knights of Hospitality and the Fle- 
mish, was to take possession of the western tower. 
Philip Augustus engaged to storm tliat of Naza- 
reth on the south : Lusignan was to march on 
the weakest points of the wall that surrounded the 
oity^ to place there the vast engines that had been. 
longiince constructed ; and Conrad, with a sarcas^ 
tic smile, undertook to support him. Meanwhile, 
in order that all those preparations might not be 
perceived by the enemy, they enclosed the camp 
all around with high palisadoes : each Sovereign, 
gave his orders, prepared for action, banished re- 
pose, and breathed war only. Scarcely had the 
twilight of the evening come on, when Montmo- 
rency, at the head of a thousand pioneers, availed 
himself of the obscurity to begin to undermine in 
silence the outer walls of the city, called the Bar- 
bacan walls : Lusignan conveyed slowly a wooden 
tower, filled with deadly weapons, and placed it 
opposite an ill repaired breach : bodies of Tyrians 
carried on their shouldicrs, rams, balistas, and other 
implements of war, which they applied against the- 
walls : all those movements were performed cau- 
tiously, and in silence, and never^id the forerunners 
ef death announce themselves with less noise and 
show: whilst all were thus preparing for the ter- 
rible attack of the next day, the inhabitants of Ptole- 
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mais, resting with blind confidence on the dissett- 
iiions which, until that day, had kept the Christians 
in chains in their camp, slept in peace, unconscious 
that the angel of destruction was advancing on 
them, and already flying over their heads. Scarce- 
ly had the dawn appeared, w^hen,' suddenly started 
from their sleep by the, clangour of trumpets, the 
dashing of arms, and thfe neighing of horses, they 
ran to their ramparts, and beheld with terror the 
frightful preparations that threatened on all sides : 
their walls, attacked in their foundations by thou- 
sands of soldiers, were soon to prove but a weak 
defence. Hoping to interrupt the workmen, the 
Turks threw on them heated stones and melted 
lead ; but soon tliey were forced to retire by th^ 
arrows shot like hail among them. Meanwhile^ 
they returned to the charge, and, led by tlic brave 
Metchoub, to whom Saladin had entrusted the de- 
fence of Ptolcmais, they opposed a constant and 
obstinate resistance to the unruly ardour of the 
Christians ; already several towers were overturned, 
the ditches half filled, thq breaches opened in ma- 
ny places, the crusaders on the point of mounting 
the assault, and still the besieged made no offer of 
surrender. Uichard, indignant, felt his valour 
growing with their obstinacy ; he encouraged his 
troops ; their efforts increased ; their intrepidity 
knew no longer any obstacles : the beams armed 
with iron, the sharp scythes, the dreadful rams, 
were turned against the eastern tower. It shook, 
and fell to the ground with a horrid crash, drag- 
ging in its fall the warriors who defended it. 
Richard sprang among the fragments ; took pos- 
session of the suburbs; for some time the Sara- 
cens disputed the ground with him ; but, soon per- 
ceiving that tlie Christians were masters on all 
points, they flew away in terror to take shelter in 
the second works. Philip Augustus, having en- 
tered'the town of Nazareth, united his forces with 
Richard's, in order to give the vanquished no re- 
sphc, and both prepared in person to attempt 
storming the second entrexvcVim^xvX^. 
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While they thus folloTfed dieir victory^ they 
tearned, with astonishment, that, on the sea«side, 
Montmorency had just obtained a m«re brilliant 
cme still ; that he was master o£ the port and towers 
that protected it, and that, opening to liimself roads 
inaccessible to any other warrior, with the assist- 
ance of suspended bridges which he had caused 
to be thrown from the outward works over the ci- 
ty wall8> he had but a few more enemies to over- 
throw, to be master of the western suburb, and 
join again the rest of the army. He was not long 
waited for. Except Malek Adhel's, there was no 
arm capable of opposing obstacles to his valour; 
and now he was at the foot of the second entrench- 
ments, whi^ the sword of Richard and the lance^ 
of Philip Augustus had already shaken, but the 
young hero wished for more expeditious mean^ ; 
with his own hand he placed a ladder against the 
wall) and mounted the assault the Erst : at some 
distance, Lusignan followed his example, and both, 
animated with the desire of surpassing each other, 
stood, with an audacity hitherto unseen, tlie ar- 
rews that were showered down upon them. Mean- 
while, Mentmorency had reached the battlements ; 
he entered ; he was already victor. Forgetting" 
then the dangers that threatened, and tiie enemies 
who surrounded him, he threw away the shield 
tlu^t protected his head; and catching from the 
hands of his followers the standard of the cross, 
he first planted it on the top of the walls, and thus 
gave the Christians the splendid sign of their tri- 
umph. In vain did the Saracens endeavour to 
throw it down ; the young hero maintained his vic- 
tory with the same valour he had obtained it ; he 
appeared standing on the top of the ramparts, 
jumped into the interior, placed himself before the 
sacred banner^ and with his sword only kept the 
Infidels from approaching. 

Meanwhile the ladder, by means of which he 
had opened to himself such a glorious road, was 
overturned with all the warriors it bore^ and V\«» 
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found himself alone amidst a tfo'wd of enemies: but 
his courage was with him, and he feared not : the 
Saracens, aaiiamed of being repulsed by one single 
Christian, returned in numbers upon him: while 
his ' invincible arm kept them off on one side, he 
received from the other a blow from a battle-axe, 
which split his helmet in two ; his head remained 
bare and defenceless. At the sight of his youth 
and beauty, the Mussulmen stood still, astonished 
to behold such unconquerable valour in such a ten- 
der youth. They seemed afi*aid of destroying him 
they could not help admiring ; but from the height 
of the citadel Metchoub had recognised the heroy 
had ran with eageniess, encouraging his soldiers. 
** Fools," cried he, ** what are you wai||ng for ? If 
Montmorency fall under your blows, Ptolemais 
may be carried, but victory will no less be ours." 
He said, and, followed by his troops, he surround- 
ed the Knight ; this last, on the point of being over- 
come by numbers, opposed an intrepid heart and 
an unconquerable arm to the torrent ready to swal* 
low him up : he placed his back against the wall, 
and, neglecting to defend his life, tlH»ught only 
of protecting the standard of the cross, w^ing over 
his head : already the victim of his generous zeal, 
his blood began to tinge his arms, when heaven, 
desirous of preserving him yet lor a world of 
which he was the ornament and glory, sent him a 
defender. After being repulsed severah times, Lu- 
signan had at last succeeded in storming the ram- 
part ; thousands of Christians followed him r he 
was the first to perceive the peril Montmorency 
was in ; he flew to his assistance ; the Christians 
hurried on with him, and succeeded in disenga- 
ging the hero : scarcely was he free, when he 
threw away his brojien sword, took hold of another, 
covered himself with a helmet that had belonged 
lo one of the enemies he had killed, and, wounded 
as he was, sought for new combats. Metchoub, 
however, furious on seeing his prey escaping, turn- 
td ail his rage against Lusignan ; he slung; a dart 
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ftt him so »wift and well-directed, that the King of 
Jerusalem had not time to turn aside ; he received 
it in his breast; the blood issued from the wound; 
the valiant warrior reeled^ and fell on his knees : 
Metchoub then insulted him. '^ King of Jerusa> 
lem," said he, " since thou hast lost tliy kingdom 
in this world, go and seek it in the ^ther I" But 
Metchoub had not time to go on; all the works 
were carried f the whole army was in Ptolemais. 
Richard flew to the assistance of his brother in 
arma^ saved, and revenged him. Conqueror of 
' Metctioub, he had him put in chains* The inhabit- 
ants of Ptolemais, seeing their leader in irons, sub- 
mitted to the victors, and accepted the capitulation 
that Philip Augustus offered them. Then were 80ii|| 
on all sides triumphant crosses raised high on the 
top of the mosques, and splendid banners unfurled 
in the air : the sun gilded them with its rays, and 
yet enlightened before its departure the triumphal 
entiy of the army into the conquered city; the 
Kings of France and England, holding each other 
by the hand, marched at the head of their troops^ 
and went U> return thanks for their victory to the 
God of Armies in the great church bf St. John. 
After having been consecrated by the Infidels to 
their Prophet, it had just been restored to its first 
worship. The Archbishop of Tyre, clad in his pon- 
tifical robes, had purified it ; he began the holy 
ceremonies, and made the sacred name of Christ 
resound with the solemn accents of a hymn of 
gratitude ; the voices of the heroes repeated it af- 
ter him : monarchs, princes, soldiers, all prostrated 
themselves without distinction either of rank or 
title,, united, mixed together, as they would have 
been before the Almighty, After having acquitted 
themselves of this sacred duty, the victors retired 
into the quarters respectively assigned them, and 
solaced themselves, after their hard and glorious 
labour, in tasting the repose that night and silence 
procure. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WHILE Ptolemais vtvlb thus falling under thcr 
dominion of the Christians, Saladin, fully relying 
Qn the solidity of its ramparts, the courage of its 
defenders, and still more on the dissensions that 
prevailed in the camp of the Crusaders, nbtjeten 
-supposing that the enemy would venture '*> at- 
tack such a strong place, had advanced towards- 
Sussul with part of his army, in order to defend 
It place against the attempts of the .fiultan Em* 
madin, its former possessor: a few daysiiad been 
suffcient to reduce him, and he was returning in 
triumph along the river Orontes,- when, at the foot 
of the Galilean mountains, he met the brave Met- 
choub, deputed by the prisoners taken at Ptolemais. 
That unfortunate warrior, his head covered with 
ashes, and despair in his heart, prostrated himself 
at the feet of his master. ^ Take my^.^ life," said 
he, " for thy foes have surprised me ;.4||ey have 
possessed themselves of the city thou hast entrust- 
ed to my care, and have forced me to come and 
ask thee to put thy seal to the capitulation which 
i have been under the necessity of making with 
them." 

At this unforeseen intelligence, Saladin remain- 
ed struck and confounded : he could not believei 
nor comprehend what he was told, that the elo- 
quence of a single man had sufEced to appease the 
rankling animosities of the Christians, and that a 
single day had seen them take possession of the 
lyiost important city in Palestine, next to Jerusalem. 
^' Who then," demanded he, "is this extraordinary 
man, who has obtained over the minds of so many 
Princes a power that neither the interests of their 
glory nor their religion has been able to gain, and 
what hand has been strong enough to shake the 
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triple wall with which I had Surrounded Ptolc- 
maisf" Metchoub replied — ** Justus a single word 
of the great Prophet would chain the tempest in 
the air, so has tlie Archbishop of Tyre, by the force 
alone of his words, suspended that terrible quarrel 
that divided the Christians, and threatened to crush 
them. As to the other miracle, the sudden fall of 
Ptolemais, the valour of Richard and Philip Au- 
gustus 'has had Its share in it ; but, had it not 
been for Montmorency's thundering sword, they 
never would have achieved it." 

" If I be not under the illusion of a dream," re- 
plied Saladin, " thy words are false ; for, at the mo- 
ment I am speaking, the Archbishop of Tyre and 
Josselin of Montmorency are prisoners at Dami- 
etta." — ^" They were undoubtedly," answered Met- 
choub ; " but Malek Adhel has broken their 
chains ; he has given them a numerous escort to 
conduct them across the desert to the camp of the 
(Crusaders ; they, having arrived with their brethren 
the 16th day of the moon of Redbeg, on the 17th the 
Christians were reconciled, and on the 18th became 
masters of Ptolemais?" " Knowest thou what thou 
art acbout in telling me such things, presumptuous 
slave ?" exclaimed the Sultan, in anger : " knowest 
thou that thou givest rise in my mind to strange suspi- 
cions against my brother ?"—" God forbid," inter- 
rupted Metchoub, " that 1 should ever attempt to in- 
stil into thy Highness's mind any suspicions against 
the fidelity of Malek Adhel, tliy most submissive 
servant I but what I tell thee shall be confirmed by 
the brave soldiers who have accompanied thy bro- 
ther's captives from I>amietta to the camp, and 
who, as a reward for that service, are now the only 
free Mussulmen in Ptolemais; — perhaps I could 
tell thee more, if I were not afraid to raise thy 
anger,'and if we were not surrounded with so many 
cars, intent on listening to us."—'' Come then, and 
speak to me alone," replied the Sultan with agita- 
tion : "and, on thy head, mind what thou sayest; 
Cor I know not whether I could forgive ihft t»K.\\VR»': 
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gious tongue that dare to insinuate that the brother 
of my heart, the dearest friend of my bo.som, is a 
traitor whom 1 am to guard against." This said, 
he caused his tent to be pitched, and shut himself 
up with Metchoub. Scarcely were they alone, 
when the last exclaimed, throwing . himself at his 
master's feet, " No, great Prince, thy brother is no 
traitor ! but he is ruled by a passion too extraor- 
dinary not to be under the influence of some spelK 
A christian virgin, of such heavenly beauty that one 
might think her a houri escaped from our Prophet's 
paradise, has dazzled his eyes and broken his soul: 
since he saw her, the noble Malek Adhel is no 
longer what he was ; he neglects the government 
thou hast entrusted him with, and equally forgets 
both the interests of his country ai^d the orders 
©f his master l"— " And what is the name of this 
dangerous beauty ?" replied Saladin : " what woman 
has had the power to enervate the great soul of 
Malek Adhel?"—" The Princess Matilda of En- 
gland, the sister of King Richard, a girl sixteen 
years of age, is the beauty yho holds at her feet 
in chains, like a vile slave, the lion of war, the 
thunder of the East : it is on her account that he 
has dismissed contemptuously all the women of his 
seraglio ; it' is because she desired it, that he Jbas 
broken the chains of the Archbishop of Tyre and 
of the valiant Montmorency. Without a doubt, if 
she had commanded it also, he would have escorted 
her himself to the christian camp ; for he has 
sworn that whatever Princess Matilda should ask 
should be granted instantly." — " That is an abomi- 
nable falsehood 1" replied Saladin eagerly ; ** and, 
I am confident that Malek Adhel has taken no 
such oath. If the Princess of England thus swayed 
it over him, would she not have commanded him 
to give up to the Christians all the places he has 
under his government ? would she not have pre- 
vailed on him to become a Christian himself and 
join with my enemies ? Answer me, Metchoub ; 
has he done soT'— *« No, uudoubtedly," replied 
4 
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Metchoub) ^^ he has not clone it yet ; but know, then, 
that the proud European has not even made any 
trial in that respect. I am told that hitherto, in- 
flexible and severe, she keeps obstinately away 
from him ; that all his adorations, entreaties, sub- 
missions, have not obtained from her either a kind 
look or a favourable word ; and, in short, that he 
undertakes nothing for her service, because she 
does not deign to express a wish. But, if, on a 
sudden, dismisaitig her disdainful pride, love were 
to take the place of coldness, and as the price of 
her affection she were to require of Malek Adhel 
the sacrifice of his religion and country— —Sultan, 
believe me, I say much for thy brother, when I say 
that he would hesitate."—" No, he would not I" in- 
terrupted the Sultan, throwing a glance of anger on 
Metchoub. " Malek Adhel is as incapable of be- 
traying me, as I am of suspecting him. Perhaps 
he may be in love ; most probably he is, for it in 
said that the women of Europe possess to a su* 
preme degree the art of enlivening, by feigned ri- 
gours, the most unconquerable warriors ; but proud, 
beautiful, as thou describest this English Princess, 
tender as she may be, she never wiU obtain from 
Malek Adhel more than the sacrifice of his life— • 
of Us honQur she cannot. Hear me, rash Metchoub ! 
If thou hadst not shed thy blood for me in many 
battles, I would make thee pay with thy life the 
suspicion with which thou hast dared to pollute m^ 
brother's great name. But be not alarmed ; for it 
is to the clemency of him thou hast accused, that 
I am going to entrust tlife charge of thy punishment. 
Go this instant to Damietta, appear before Malek 
Adhel, confess to him thy fault, implore his for- 
giveness, give him the orders I am going to pre- 
pare, and be a witness of his fidelity in executing 
them." 

He said, and Metchoub retired. After two hours 
he sent for him, and giving him the letter he had 
just written to his brother, to which he had applied 
Ws royal seal, he exclaimed^ " TVve^^ Vt^\ vttocKv 
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Malek Adhcl of my pleasure, and I am certain he 
will not swerve therefrom in a single point. 1 com- 
mand him in the first place to send the Queen of 
England to Cairo, and have her kept there in close 
confinement, in order that Richapd, moved with the 
sorrows of a wife he loves, may accept the price I 
shall set on her liberty: an immense price however, 
for it is Ptolemais that I intend . to demand as her 
i*ansom : without a doubt, the other Sovereigns, 
who have conquered that city with Richard, and 
have as many claims to it as he, not having the 
same interest in restoring it, will not approve my 
proposal, and I hope then their refusal- will operate 
towards creating fresh dissensions, more cruel, 
more fatal still, than the former, against which all 
the Prelate's eloquence will prove of no service, 
and which I shall avail myself of to crush my fierce 
enemies for ever ! Meanwhile, Malek Adhel shall 
collect without delay his scattered troops^ and; 
joining those of Damietta with those of Cairo, shall 
come at their head to meet me in the mountsdns of 
Khouroutba, where I am going to wait for him. 
Before his departure, he shall send the Princess of 
England back to the King her brother : a vessel shall 
be ready for her in the port of Damietta ; an4»4f Ma-,, 
lek Adhel grant thy pardon, thou, Metchin^ 's&Hu * 
have the care of conducting her to the christian camp, 
and shalt direct thy vessel toward the port of Ptole- 
mais. I will take care to acquaint Richard with thy ex- 
pected return, and, in considenition of the prize we 
give him back, I will obtain^ safe conduct -for thee. 
Hence ! bear my orders to Malek Adhel, and see 
whether he will balance between his brother and a 
woman/' 

Having spoken thus, Saladin caused two of his 
best camels to be given to Metchoub, with the like 
number of Arab horses, whose swift feet left scarce^ 
ly any mark imprinted on the sand, and many 
slaves to escort him. The night was not yet very 
far advanced, when Metchoub had already passed 
SefouT) and saw in the a\\ade oi m^ht Uie small for- 
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tress of Ramla rising at the entrance of the de«^ 
sert. 

But, while he is thus swiftly advancing^ towards 
a place where he was going to create so much dis- 
turbance, let us see what was passing there^ and 
what had happened since the departure of the Arch- 
bishop. 

After he left Damictta, Matilda, faithful to the 
promise she had made him, had kept herself reli- 
giously confined in her retirement, resisting with ' 
equal firmness the reasons the Queen gave that she 
should meet the Prince, and the slight wishes her 
own heart ventured to form in that respect. Far 
from seeing in the Archbishop's absence a reason 
to be less rigid, she found one to be more timid 
and felt well, that, bereft of the experience of her 
guide, she could find no safety but in the silence of 
a deep solitude, and that her duty as well as her 
interest, prescribed to her to deny all the entreaties 
that tended to draw her aside. At last the tender 
Bcrengere, tired with employing fruitless solicita- 
tions, fearful of the anger her obstinate refusals 
might excite in the Prince's breast, discouraged by 
the prolongation of her captivity and the mortal 
sorrow of being away from her husband, could no 
.iongerwithstandsomany griefs combined together: 
the condition she was in also increased her weak- 
ness, her health gprew worse, and soon her life was 
in danger. 

Scarcely was Matilda informed of it, ere she for- 
• got her own dangers to think only of the Queen's ; 
she ran and shut herself up with her, left her nei- 
ther day nor night, and endeavoured to recall her 
courage, in saying all that could revive her hopes. 
Malek Adhel, on his side, lavished on his royal 
captive the most constant attentions and delicate 
care : he sent to Alexandria for an Arabian physi- 
cian, celebrated throughout the East, and for the 
most salutary plants from the extremity of Yemen ; 
but all these cares became useless. Bereng^i'e 
grew weaker every day, her eyes vrete; ^vkv^\«x 
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strength failed her, and Matilda felt in her inmost 
aoul the presentinient of a dreadful misfortune. 
One night, as, all in tears, she was watching by 
the Queen's bedside, she turned round to her, 
and expressed in a faint voice how much she 
was touched with her affectionate kindness, 
"Yes, that affection might have restored me my, 
life," added she, " and I am going to die." The 
Princess in despair took hold of her hand, and 
pressed it on her bosom. ^^ Speak^" said she,. 
" speak, pray, you never can tell, me soon enough , 
how I may save you.' — " All that I request pf you," 
.replied the Queen, reviving a little,/^ is that you. 
will receive Malek Adhel pnly once more : speak 
to him in my favour, .obtain from'him (it depends on 
yourself) that he send me back to Richard,^ in spite . 
of all the contrary orders he may receive from 
Saladin. Restore nie the hope of seeing my lord 
agsdn, aild you will see my strength daily returning 1 
I shall owe to'you my life, and thaVof the chil4 I 
.bear in my womb. * Ah ! iny sister, can you be guilty 
when doing such a service ?" — ^ I should be very 
guilty if I denied ' yoiii" replied Matilda warmly. 
** Be easy, my sister; you shall be obeyed; I will 
see the Prince, fall at his knees, and implore his 
pity." " Have only a little pity on the torments he 
suffers," interrupted the Queen in a low voice ; 
" without answering his love, behold him without 
anger, speak to him witli moderation, and you will 
see him express his gratitude only that you conde- 
scend to ask him any thing." 

The promise of Matilda had already shed a 
wholesome balm in the wound of the Queen ; her 
hopes revived, and her anxiety cooled ; she knew 
the power of fove ; she knew that he who loves, 
runs, .files, .precipitates himself, harbours but one 
thought, ,and stops at no obstacle, thinking every 
thing both lawful and practicable. Since Matilda 
had taken charge of her destiny, and Malek Adhel 
'.was the disposer of it, she found she could breathe 
in peace, and taste some repose. In fact, sleep, 
which fbr a long time p^&\. Yv^xd iior^aken her, in 
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Bpite of all her efforts and the remedies administer- 
ed to her, came on, in consequence of her more 
peaceful thoughts, and restored at last a little calm 
10 her broken frame. Seeing her asleep, Matilda 
drew softly the curtains to hide the light, and went 
into the oratory, in order to return thanks to God 
for the Queen's improving state. Wholly occupied 
with that beloved sister, it was only for her that 
she asked from heaven support, strength, and hap- 
piness ; that interest was the first in her mind : it 
made her forget all others, and she did not re- 
collect that B6reng^re was recovering her peace 
only because she was to expose her own. The day 
was already advanced, and the Queen, feeling her- 
self stronger, had left her bed ; she had been re- * 
moved near the window, where she breathed a 
fresher air, and her eyes, fatigued, wandered with 
pleasure over the verdant fields of the Delta. 
Kneeling before her, the Princess was singing to 
her some hymns in a low voice when aslave enteved, 
and told them that the Prince had come to iiiquire 
fbr h6'ws of the Queen, and Was waiting for an an- 
swer in the gitjat Jasper-hall. At these words, 
B6rehg^re threw on her sister one of those expres- 
sive and sup^liciitihg gltoces which contain more 
prayers than any language can express. Matilda 
squeezed her hiand with a soft smile : " I under- 
stand y6u," sidd she, *'and am going to fulfil my 
engagement.** She then arose,' and, passing into 
the Jasjier-h&ll, appeared before the Prince with 
that cafm dignity which give to a woman's looks 
something celestial, because she owes it only to 
what is tnost divine oh eartH-^innocence and good- 

oess. . . . . • 

'Oh beholding her before him, Jifter having so 
long and so fisefesdly requested it, the Prince ex- 
claimed with invoturitary sut^rise, he kfiew not 
whether he ^as awate ; so lively a joy had over- 
powered his heart, that it had, as it were, sus- 
pended both life and Triotion ; fixed to the spot, pp- 
pHcfessed, he neither cbuld'und'eV&t^dvbtil^Vi^^ W 
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express, his happiness. The virgin stopped at the 
entrance of the room, and, bending her head with 
a soft and modest look, she said, '^ My Lord, I come 
hither in the name of an unfortunate Queen, to 

implore your generosity." " Hold 1" interrupted 

Malek Adhel eagerly, " never say that you come to 
implore.— -Implore me I — you ! Ah ! angelic beauty, 
it is not prayers, but commands that you must 
address to me ; here am I at your feet, ready to 
hear and execute them.— Speak, command, abso- 
lute sovereign over Malek Adhel's thoughts I*' — 
" I wish, my lord," replied she, blushing, and re- 
tiring a few paces, " I wish much you would not 
thus humble yourself before me." He exclaimed, 
*'No, I do not humble myself by kneeling before 
you : on the contrary, I honour myself, and take 
pride in submitting to your power. O Matilda ! 
how can I not adore you I what more just than .to 
adore what is most beautiful, most perfect, on 
earth ?" " My Lord," interrupted she, " the Queen 
remains very ill ; I cannot therefore leave her long. 
Deign to hear Uie motive of my visit: a deep sor- 
row has affected her health ; it threatens her life ; 
I tremble for her, I dread to *see my brotlier's 
wife perish ; you alone can prevent so great a mis- 
fortune ; the promise of restoring her to her hus» 
band may recall her from the brink of the grave ; 
and, if I have cherished the hope that the heart of 
Maick Adhel would grant me that favour, I have 
trusted much less to my prayers than to a gene- 
rosity on which no one can ever presume too 
much." " No I" resumed the Prince, " I never ex- 
perienced such ecstacy ; never yet did such delight- 
ful harmony strike my ears and intoxicate my 
senses. Where am I ! This is no longer the same 
palace, this air no longer the same I used to breathe 
— all is chaniged when I behold her. O Matilda! 
where you are it ceases any longer to be like 
earth." " My lord," interrupted she once more, at 
a few paces farther off, " the Queen, distracted with 
^rie^ is on the point of death ; you are master of 
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K6r life, arid she awidts her '^nfeftcc."^^** I khow 
not,** answered the Prince, ^^'What trill be the con- 
6e()uences of what I tan ^in^ to do; but this I 
know, that, happen wHat will, yoii shall be obeyefd. 
You wiih the Queen to be' free ; behdld, she* is free. 
You i^ish her to be restored to Ker hiisband ; she 
shall be restored to him :' dtid libw ' What can you 
desire rtiore ? Shall I place *at your feet all the" 
kingdoins of the earth ? shall I lay down my life ?** 
-=*-" Ah ! ^agriariimous Prince," replied the virgiiii 
much affected, ^' why so many favours? one alone 
is enough to command my eternal gratitude. My 
family ii^ill ' know happiness yet ; you will be the 
cause ; to you I shall be indebted for it l'^— ^ Heap 
yen who hears her," exclaimed the Prince, " hea- 
ven who created her, ' and who vi^ohders withc/ut 
dbitbtat the beauty of itsbwn Vork— <;an it be true 
that Matilda blesses me\ Tell me, O tell me, what 
have I done to deserve such suprenie felicity I" 
There was' such an exalted transport in'th^ voice, the 
air, the 166k, of Malek Adhel, that it caused some 
emotion' in. the heart of the Princess : she then 
thdught it was time to retire ; and, walking a few 
paces back, "s'he ^aid to the Prince in a faltering 
voice, "Permit me to withdraw ; while the'Qaeen 
is ighbrant of your generous kindness, my heart 
does but half enjoy it." — " Go, Matilda, go, I will 
not detain you," replied the Prince with enthusi- 
asm ; " you' must be impatient to see the Queen 
happy; but know, that neither the happiness she 
is' g6ing to fen joy, nor that il^hich you experience in 
imparting it to her, can equal what I feel at this 
moihent. Matifda, gratitude is to me every thing, 
and I owe you much i^6re thaii I have given you." 
-^Thc Princess did not make any r^ply ; she ad- 
vanced towards the door, tind when on, the point of • 
goiiigout, she stopped, laid one of his hands oh her 
heart, and ^aid, " Gratitude is there, and to 'my la- 
test breath I" 

She then hurried on her steps, and entered pre- 
cipitately the Queen's r6om, crying out, withjoyf^l . 

o 2 
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emotion, that they must return thanks to the mercy 
of God) "who had disposed the Prince to hear her. 
" Your liberty is promised, my sister, and the return 
of your health will fix the moment of your depar- 
ture."—^* O my king, my husband, my lord," ex- 
claimed B6rengere, raising herself, mid joining' 
her hands, ^* I shall see you then ! My heart leaps 
with joy at the thought, and I feel a pew life in my 
veins : I shall soon be able to go, and recover the 

strength that is to bring me into your arms ! 

And thou, my God, forgive the feelings of a wifa, 
that she gave thee but her second thought !— - 
Matilda,' dear Matilda, thou my saviour on earth I 
O I it is in heaven alone, where your soul dwells 
already, that you can find a reward proportionate 
to the service yovi have done me ; and thou, gjsne- 
rous Prince, where art thou ? when shall I see thee ? 
when will the voice of my gratitude reach thy ear ?" 
She could not say more; her emotions had 
exhausted her strength ; Matilda entreated her to 
compose herself; she reminded her that excess 
of joy was hurtful, and excess of any thing "repre- 
hensible before God. — ^^ Ah, my sister," interrupted 
the tender Bereng^re, " I cannot obey our God, 
when my husband is in my thoughts, and Richard 
ranks before him in my heart." — ^' I liave already 
perceived it," replied the Princess, smiling ; ^* and 
but for that fault you would have none, and no crea- 
ture on earth can claim perfection."— -Then, seeing 
the approach of night, she prevailed on the Queen, 
to rpake truce with her pleasing thoughts, and to 
take rest after her joy. iBerengere yielded ; 
her j^iomen approached, and removed her into her 
bed^ she soon went to sleep, and Matilda, less tran- 
quil, sought in vain the same refreshment. The 
day had been jextrsrmely sultry; the night was the 
same ; oppressed by the heat, unable either to 
breathe or find any repose, she went into a closet 
contiguous to her room, the windows of which 
opened on the gardens of the palace, to which there 
was a descent by a private staircase : the Princess 
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-was not ignorant of it, and would have been stronglf 
induced to esjoy, for a few moments, the freshness 
of the air and the serenity of the sky, if she 'had 
not been frightened at the idea of being alone in 
those extensive gardens, and in tlie dark, ^he sat 
down near the window, the better to enjoy the 
balmy exhalations of the night. She reached a ta- 
ble before her, opened the Bible, and began to 
read ; but, during her lecture, she fell into frequent 
fits of absence ; her eyes, without being sensible of it| 
closed now and then ; her head reclined on her 
hand ; and, whilst a fanning breeze shook and turn- 
ed o^er the leaves of the sacred book, she involun- 
tarily suffered her fancy to wander over the most 
minute circumstances of her interview with Malek 
Adhel : if some unexpected noise recalled her to 
herself, she abruptly tore herself away from her 
reverie, reproached herself with having indulged 
it, and resumed her lecture, determined not to c;uit 
it any more ; but, insensibly, some transient ideas, 
that she instantly banished, and which as instantly 
returned, fatigued, suspended her attention, ind at 
last took possession of it ; her eyes were reading 
yet, when her mind was flying elsewhere, and, as 
her mouth uttered words that her ear received, she 
did not perceive that her thoughts heard them no 
longer, and had returned wholly towards an image 
which left her no rest. The night passed thus in 
a constant rotation of short lectures and long reve- 
ries: at last, tired with so many fruitless effoits 
and impoitunate recollections, the Princess threw 
herself on her bed, and scarcely had she slept a 
few hours, when one of her women entered to tell 
her that the Queen was awake, and wished to 
speak with her. 

She arose instantly, and went to meet B^reng^re ; 
she found her in the oratory, seated in a large arm 
chair, of Scarlet velvet, fringed with gold, opposite 
her little crucifix ; a monk was standing by her. 
On perceiving the Princess, the Queen's pale 
countenance became tinged with the flu!>h of a slight 
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emotioti ; fehe' held 6ut h«r hjEtnd to herj telHn^* fi6r 
that she was very Well, that her rest had only been 
broken by pleasant dreams ; that at last, seeing 
herself quite out of danger, she had wished to be- 
gin her day by the augUst cei'embny' which cariies 
up the benedibtibns of niaAkind to the' throne of 
divine mercy.—" Come, Sister, I wdtild not' pro- 
ceed to "prayers without you," added she; ""for, 
near Matilda, one is sure to be the better 'heard of 
heaven !*' 

The sad Princess had too little reason to be- 
satisfied with the thOdgbts- of the night, not to bhish 
at such a praise : she thanked the Queen that she 
had sent for her, and 'aftefwards humbled helrself 
before the Alihighty with that ardent faith, and that 
boundless love, which operate so pbwerftilly on the 
soul that feels them. When we turn to God with a 
true fervour of hearty he seldom dismisses his chil- 
dren without shedding On them that grace which 
reanimates tlieir courage, banishes sorrow, drives 
away fear, nourishes piety, and produces tears : 
therefore, the ceremony Mras scarcely over, 'v^'faen 
Matilda, already more calm, had recovered her ac- 
customed peace. When the Princesses were alone, 
the -Queen requested Matilda to sit near her chair ; 
she took hold of both her hands, looked at her with 
solicitude, as if going to speak, and, stopping on a 
sudden, apparently unable to tietermine, she at last 
said to her, in a faint voicie, " When yesterday you 
spoke to the Prince in my favour, and he granted 
you my liberty, did you then also request your own ?" 
-— *' Mine 1" exclaimed Matilda, with surprise ; " was 
there any occasion for it ? is it possible that he 
should intend topart us ?" — ^*^ I suspected as much,** 
replied Berengere ; " the chief difficulty subsists 
still, and how shall we triumph over it ?'*— Matilda 
turned pale, and, in a tone of fear, asked her if she 
supposed the Prince could entertain the guilty de- 
sign of detaining her near him. . " Poor innocent 
soul,'* answered the Queen^ " in your judgments, 
as well as your 2U:tions, you only consult virtue and 
4 
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justice ; you never think of love : meanwhile, it 
surrounds you, it attacks you, it speaks to you 
incessantly, and still remains a stranger ; in vain it 
shows itself to you under all shapes. Violent and 
criminal under the features of Agnes, passionate 
and respectful in the Prince's professions, tender 
and legitimate in my heart, your chaste eyes turn 
aside,' unwilling either to see or understand it.*'— 
" How then l" replied the Princess ; " have I not 
pledged myself never to know it ? is it possible to 
break one's vow ?" The Queen smiled, apparently 
moved, and, after u pause, said, " You are right ; 
that is not possible ; and such an engagement 
ought to suffice undoubtedly, to shut not only your 
heart, but your eyes also, against love : as for me, 
my sister, who' am allowed to know it, I cannot be 
ignorant of its effects on the soul of Malek Adhel ; 
the Prince will not suffer you to depart." — ^" What 
do I hear 1" exclaimed Matilda, " what dreadful 
misfortunes am I then destined to undergo, and 
what project does the Jnfidei form against me I"— 
'< I do not imagine he forms any that you can pre- 
cisely be alarmed at yet," replied the Queen, ^ for 
he loves you much, he reveres you still more ; but 
to consent to part from you— I know not whether, 
in a heart possessed with love, there ever remain- 
ed strength enough to obtain from it so great a 

, sacrifice."—" I see well," replied Matilda, sorrow- 
fully, " that I shall be obliged to return once more 
to the Prince, and solicit him again." — B6reng^re 
rejected that resource, sensible that it was not by 
inflaming her judge that she could overcome ht» 
reluctance, and that the more sweetness and grace 
Matilda should display in her prayers, the less 
would love pennit the Prince to yield. — ^*' I will 
speak to him myself," said she ; " perhaps I shall 
be able to prove to him, that the obstacle which 
parts you can never be shaken, that it is not on 
your shame he ought to build his happiness; and, if 
my prayers be fruitless, if he refuse me, it is in 

"vain that my liberty shall have been restored to ui<% 
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—here will I die.*' — " Why should it be in vain, 
and why should you die I" exclaimed Matilda : 
^< because God has destined me to suffer, does it 
follow that you should be a Tictim too ?"— The 
Queen answered fsdntly, that her duty would not al- 
low her to leave her alone at Damietta*-— " Your du- 
ty," replied the Princess, firmly, " commands you 
to go and join your husband, as soon as the road 
shall have been opened for you ; and my duty 
commands me not to lay on any person the weight 
of those troubles that fall to my lot. €rod will 
be my refuge, my support ; bis protection is 
better than all human assistance, and his strengtk 
will prove sufficient Go, then, O Qiieen, go with- 
out any apprehension ; for, though you leave me 
alone, you do not leave me ' forsaken." As she 
finished these words, the eyes of Matilda, raised to- 
wards heaven, expressed such- divine confidence, 
that it seemed already as if) far from the earth, shel- 
tered in the bosoto of God, she thence dared the 
world and men, sure of beitog out of their reach. 
The Queen, struck with the heavenly ' charm 
with which hope and faith embellished the virgin, 
inclined herself before her with a sort of respect, and 
said, " Assuredly I will go, not without regret, but 
without fear, and will carry joy into the ]great heart 
of Richard, in telling him that his sister has refused 
to be a queen on earth, only because she. feels herself 
destined to be a saint in heaven, and that ^he -has 
Uot the features only, but the soul of an angel!**— 
Matilda thanked the' Queen with a smile foil of 
softness, but at the same time replete with such 
melancholy, that it might have been thought that 
she had just revived the presentiment of all tho 
pains she was to undergo, and all the efforts she 
would have to make, before she could attain that 
glorious rank of angels, wherein she seemed placed 
already. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THAT same day. the Prince was introduced for 
a short time into the apartment of B^reng^re, whom 
Matilda no longer left : on seeing him^ and hearing 
him expcess the.joy he felt at her recovery, the 
Queen with emotion exclaimed: '' That life which 
is now restored to me, I owe to you : soon will I tell 
Richard so; all £i|rope shall know it.>— Some day 
ivill I tell it to that son I bear within me, and the 
name qf his benefactor will be the first he shall 
learn to pronounce. O great Prince ! may all uni« 
ted blessings be the. reward of your g^oodness— the - 
earth has none greater to offer."— >* But heaven has,'* 
added the. Princess, blushing deeply, ^< and Malek 
Adhel might lay claim to them ;— will he then never 
try V* The Prince looked at her, but made no 
answer. The emotions of his heart were too power- 
ful to leave him ,the strength of governing them if 
he .spoke, and he no longer chose to allow the 
violence of the passion Matilda inspired him with 
to appear before her; he had often observed that 
the vivacity of his transports had alarmed the virgin's 
modesty: this perhaps was the cause of the deep' 
retirement she had obstinately adopted : perhaps to 
obtain more confidence, he ought to show her 
more Tegard, veneration, and deference, and careful- 
ly conceal his passion until the moment he might 
hope she would no longer be alarmed. When he 
fdt he was a Httle more master of himself, he re- 
plied to the Queen, that he wished or expected no 
other recompense for what he had done for her, 
than the happiness of having preserved her life and 
made Matilda happy. The Queen then, her eyes 
suffused with tears, with a timid and embarrassed 
air, and a faltering voice, said to him : ^^ It is not 
surely to me alone that you have restored libertY ^ 
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My sister." " Your sister ha? not asked me for her 

own !" interrupted the Prince impetuously. " Could 
she think it requisite, my Lord ? have you not pro- 
mised never to part us ?'*-—" Do you wish to depart, 
madam?" inquired Malek Adhel of Matilda, en- 
deavouring with all his power to suppress the terri- 
ble agitation of his mind ; " do you wish to quit this 
palace ?"— " Assuredly I do," replied the Princoss ;— 
" my sad eyes, turned towards my country, languish 
after it, and my heart calls for it always." At these 
words the Prince changed colour: he made a sign of 
surprise and grief, and retired precipitately. Stop- 
ping on a sudden, however, he returned slowly, drew 
near a window that was open, and there, leaning 
ills elbow on the marble, and his head on his hand9 
lie remained plunged in a deep reverie. At the 
other extremity of the apartment the Queen and the 
Princess were looking at him, and communicated 
to each other in a low voice the hopes and fears the 
Princess long meditation caused them. At last, be 
returned to them with a more tranquil countenance, 
and said to the Queen in a voice rather constrain- 
ed, that, when her returning strength would allow 
her to name the day of her departure, it would be 
time enough to think of that of the Princess ; " and 
if, before then, you condescend to hear me some- 
times," added he, looking at Matilda, " I will tell you 
what reasons induce me to combat that wish ; mean- 
while, if none of my reasons can move you, if you 
persevere in your intention, if you desire to leave 
me, if you say, " Malek Adhel, thou wilt die with- 
out doubt, but it matters not; I will go I-^^then, 
madam, you will be free, then will I detain you no 
longer, I will see you no more — no, never 1 Don't 
youvknow, that to obey you I would sacrifice my 
life without reluctance ?*' Meanwhile, in spite of 
his efforts and courage, some tears stole down his 
manly cheeks, and betrayed the violence of his grief. 
Matilda saw them, and her own fell in abundance. 
Agitated by liis own emotion, but still more by that 
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x^hich the Princess exhibited, Maiek Adhel felt that 
unless he quitted her that very moment, he should 
be unable to contain any longer the force of a 
passion which never yet had reigned so impetuous- 
ly ; then, without saying a single word, without so 
much as looking at her, he went out of the apart- 
ment. Matilda continued to weep ; the queen em- 
braced her, and said: '^ Do not despair; your de- 
parture will meet with less obstacles than I had 
apprehended. I see that with tears and prayers 
there is nothing which cannot be obtained from the 
most noble and generous heart that ever existed 
among men." " But is it true, my sister, that my 
departure can cause his death?" asked Matilda, 
wiping her tears. " If you continue to treat him with 
such uncommon rigour," replied B6reng^re, *' you 
may perhaps urge his despair to an excess that 
may give us every thing to fear ; but, in seeing 
him sometimes, in speaking to him with serenity 
and kindness, you will soothe liis torments, and 
make him partake of that peace that prevails in 
your soul ; and if you do not succeed to ill his own 
with the image of your God, at least you will con- 
vince him that to a hero like him virtue ought never 
to be such a painful effort as to cost his life.'* Matilda 
adopted these reasons, and consented not to shun 
the Prince any more.-— Meanwhile, in taking a re- 
solution so contrary to what the Archbishop had 
prescribed to her, alie still thought she did not dis- 
obey him, because, .her situation no longer being 
the same, it seemed to her that her conduct ought 
not to be the same ; and in reasoning thus, she was 
not aware that B6ren gore's illness having opened 
her heart to compassion, there was but one step 
from that to tenderness ; that the sad and passion- 
ate looks of the Prince had made her take that step, 
and hence, consequently, it was not her situation 
but her heart that had changed. 

Meanwhile, it frequently happened that during 
her prayers a thousand earthly ideas would sudden- 

VoL. I. V 
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}y disturb her ; it seemed to her then as if God 
was leaving her, and giving her up to the eternal ; 
foe of mankind, who filled her soul with dangerous 
illusions and fantastical errors. Uneasy, terrified, 
she then had recourse to tears and penance ; but 
those tears, that piety alone did not cause to flow, 
gave her no relief, and, amidst the severest penan- 
ces she could inflict on herself, her thoughts were 
always wandering elsewhere. 

' The young novice frequently thus passed whole 
nights in that state of inward anguish, of which she 
knew neither the cause nor the remedy, and her 
countenance, altered by her anxiety of mind, struck 
the Queen several times; but that impassioned 
wiie, who perceived nothing but through her 
own heart, persuaded that being away from Ri- 
chard was the only sorrow that could be ex- 
perienced, saw, in the melancholy of Matilda, the 
fear only of not being able to depart, and the 
ennui of remaining at Damietta ; and entertained 
no doubt but that, once arrived at the christian 
camp, she would recover her former tranquillity. 
Meanwhile, the griefthat preyed on Matilda increa- 
sed every day ; broken by fastings, uneasiness, and 
penance, she languished and drooped towards the 
earth, similar to the lily of the valley, which the too 
aikient rays of the sun had struck ; her eyes were 
dim,, her complexion lost its colour. Alas ! that 
•interesting melancholy served but to give her new 
charms, and Malek Adhel, who saw her, gazed 
with rapture, and grew more and more inflamed. 
But he reniained silent, for he had learned from 
that divine girl whslt he had been ignorant of till 
then— -to respect modesty ! Provided that, on his 
approach, the young virgin's discoloured cheeks 
covered themselves with a blush, he felt he could 
ask no more, and that, to obtain what he wished, . 
he must appear to hope for nothing. 

His silence made Matilda less timid ; he saw her 
confidence g^rowing up under the shade of that 
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reserve he imposed on himself; sometimes she 
condescended to raise her eyes on him^ to smilC) 
to reply to his questions, and no more to retire 
"When he approached : too happy of those slight fa- 
vourS) he spoke not of his love, but his eyes, his 
voice, his manners, spoke for him every moment ; 
the fire that consumed him surrounded, pressed, 
moved, the Princess, and broke forth outwardly 
^e more it was confined ;< not daring to pass 
through the Prince's lips, it overran on all sides, 
and gave to his gestures and least speeches a 
seduction the more dangerous as it seemed con- 
cealed, and against which virtue itself could not 
stand on its guard-— and innocence still less. How 
could Matilda, who never knew any other than that 
divine love, which carries a soft and salutary calm 
into the soul, suppose that love was the cause of 
the agitation she felt, and how could she think of 
stopping its progress ? A heavy weight, how- 
ever,, oppressed her bosom ;. her looks were vague 
and absent; at times a burning heat spread it:self 
over her face, the moment after deadly paleness 
succeeded, accompanied by a chilUng tremour 
over all her person ; thoughtful and melancholy, she 
retired into the most lonely places, to the darkest 
comers of the palace, and instinctively concealed 
herself from all eyes, though ignorant she had yet 
any thing to conceal. 

But several days had already elapsed, and Beren^ 
igere had recovered her strength ; she felt herself 
able to depart ; it was time to speak to the Prince, 
and to ascertain whether at last Matilda should 
accompany her. It was not without a struggle that 
she was to return again to that subject, and resolve 
upon tearing that heart to which she owed her life ; 
but her duty and her interest prescribed it; for, 
in case shewerie not to succeed, she was deteraiin- 
ed to set off alone ; and could she allow herself 
to leave Matilda at Damietta, without having pre*- 
•viously tried ?iU the means of getting her away ? 
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The evening came ; the Queen caused all the 
blinds in the Jasper-hall to be pulled up, and sat 
down with Matilda on rich cushions near a window^ 
"whence they could perceive the blooming groves of 
the Delta, and at a distance the sea^s restless waves. 
The Priiice entered, and seated himself at the feet 
of the Princesses. B^rengere, in silence, was 
seeking in her mind for those soft and flattering 
Expressions which women often know how to em- 
ploy with such wonderful adHntage, in order to 
lessen the bitterness of the saciiffces they impose ; 
but she could find none satisfactory. In whatever 
fanner she should announce to the Prince that 
Matilda was to go, she was sure to rend his heart ; 
she had not the courage to begin with the dreadful 
subject; every time she opened her mouth, the 
remembrance of her obligations to the Prince with- 
held what she was on the point of uttering, and 
stayed the blow she was going to inflict. Tom 
between her duty and her want of resolution, she 
knew not what to do, and fell into such a profound 
^•ey^rie, that she no longer saw those around her, 
and hence Matilda felt herself as it were left in a 
t^te-a-tete with the Prince, who was then labouring 
imder the most cruel embarrassment; her lips 
could not find a word to say, nor her eyes an object 
to rest upon ; which ever way she looked, she still 
perceived the eyes of Maiek Adhel fixed upon her; 
if she turned towards the fields, he bowed gently, 
and with his lips ventured to touch the bottom of 
her dress. Matilda was sensible she ought not to 
suffer it, but if she removed, she was fearful he 
would guess the cause of her flight, and she fancied 
that if she let him perceive she had observed his 
secret temerity, she would have too much to blush 
at it. Meanwhile, in proportion as it lasted, her 
t&ituation became more painful, and Matilda hesitated 
no longer; she arose with the intention of going 
away. That movement snatched at once the Queei^ 
from her absent fit; she held Matilda back, and 
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said, in a quick and precipitate tone, << My Lord; 
the day is come when I can fix my departure, and 
avail myself of your generosity ; I shall die if I 
do not go, but I cannot go without Matilda." She 
stopped as if oppressed with the sight of the Prince's 
grief. Matilda, who wasr- then standing, saw her 
me was on the point of being decided, and sank 
back gently on her seat. Malek Adhel replied with 
an affected moderation, ^^ If your sister require it 
madam, this day shall be the last she shall see 
me near her ; but in return for this submission, I 
beg of her to permit me one moment's conversation 
without witnesses; when I have told her what I 
wish to say to her alone, if she then persist in 
her intention to go with you, I will-to longer oppose 
her departure, and you will only hAve to name the 
day." As he finished these wdirds, the Prince 
sighed heavily, as if already resigned to his fate. 
B6reng^re looked at him with surprise, then, turn- 
ing to the Princess, asked for an answer; she 
received none. Matilda, reclining her head on her 
bosom, remained silent and motionless. At last, 
the Queen arose, and said to Mr : ^^ You have 
heard the Prince; your going depends on your- 
self alone. I leave you with our gcnerou^ bene- 
factor ; hear him ; you cannot dispense with it."— 
" Cannot I^ indeed ?V demanded the Princess, in 
a trembling Voice. — ^No" replied the Prince ab- 
ruptly; "you cannot, without unparalleled cruel- 
ty ; think that on a few minutes'- conversation it 
is my life that is at stake.^'-^These words decided 
Matilda; she slowly dropped the Queen*s hand, 
which she was still holding ; B^reng^re left the 
apartment, and Malek Adhel sat down in h^r place. 
A long silence: prevailed: the Prince seemed 
fearful to break it, and Matilda still more so. But, 
though he spoke not^ he kept gazing on her: his 
eyes, wandering on so many charms, could not be 
satiated with looking ; and now, if he persisted in 
silence, it woj^ no longer from the fipar of speaking, 
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but because he had forgotten what he was going to 
say; he only thought of seeing and loving Matilda; 
the more he looked at her, the more enraptured 
he grew ; he drew nearerj he touched her : burning 
sighs were exhaliiig from his breast ; a deep colour 
had tinged the virgin's cheeks ; she felt oppressed ; 
the veU that hid her bosom seemed animated by 
the heaving motion it received ; Malek Adhel saw 
it) and hope revived in his heart ; his emotion in- 
creased, his senses misled him; he ventured to 
press in his arms the Virgin of the Lord I— The 
unfortunate ! — the fire of heaven is not quicker in 
consuiiiing its prey. Modesty was alarmed, Reli* 
gion shuddered ; she pushed away with horror the 
audacious Mussulman, and hid in her hands her 
face bathed with tears. At the sight of them, Ma- 
lek Adhel fell on his knees before her ; he felt he 
had offended her, and was in despair; for, in those, 
happy climates where chivalry was held in honour, 
never did love light up more sincere flame than 
that which consumed the heart of the young Arab. 
Prostrate before the Princess, he swore inviolable 
respect, and pledged himself never to speak of a 
passion that offended her ; but he entreated her to 
listen to him ; she would not. She raised her head 
with dignity, looked at him with firmness and 
pride, and went away without his daring to oppose 
her. Meanwhile, kneeling on the place she had 
just left, he spread his arms towards her ; he en- 
treated her iiT the most doleful expressions to hear 
him for one instant, but one short instant, promis- 
ing npt to approach her nor quit the place where 
he knelt. Matilda stopped then, and, casting on 
him a cold and stern glance, she said : ^ I can hear 
but one single word from you, and that word ought 
to be the order for my departure." — ^" Is my par- 
,don to b^ obtained at that price alone ?" demanded 
he with a humble and passionate look. — ^" If my 
liberty be restored to me,'* replied she, " I swear 
to preserve only the remembrance of your g«ne- 
josity^ and to bury that >of. this instant in eternal 
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oblivion."— Alas ! she knQW not she had just pro- 
mised what she could no longer perform^ and that 
the remembrance of that instant. was going to mix 
with hci reveries, and haunt her during the si- 
lence of the night as well as the tumult of the. 
day. 

The Prince still remained in suspense ; he hesi- 
tated, sighed, looked at Matilda, and could not 
find strength enough to promise to see her no 
more ; but she seemed impatient ; she moved as if 
going out ; he decided for himself—iiiturity disap- 
peared, the present moment was all ; to prolong for 
some minutes the pleasure of beholding her he 
loved, he was going to condemn himself to eternal 
despair. ^* Remain, Matilda!*' exclaimed he in a 
heart-rendering accent ; " I am going to obey.*^ 
The Princess stopped again ; a sweet satisfaction 
beamed on her countenance, as she raised her eyes 
and hands to heaven. ^^ O my peaceful cloister ! O 
joyful times of my youth ! O my country ! 1 shall 
then see you again !** — ^ Ungrateful and cruel girl \** 
exclaimed the Prince, precipitating himself towards 
her, and seizing hold of one of her hands in spite 
of her efforts, " must your lips bless the moment 
that will break my heait, and joy sparkle in your 
eyes when I pronounce my own &tal doom ! Not a 
word of concern for my situation, not a tear drop-* 
ped on my grief; and when I am treated with that 
barbarity, kept back by an imaginary respect, am I 
to fear giving offence to her who tears my life away 
without condescending to feel the least compussion ! 
No, no, you shall not leave me, you shall hear 
me in spite of yourself ;** and, forcing the Princess 
to sit down, he knelt before her, took both her 
hands in one of his, laid the other on the back of 
her chair, and, gazing on her with eyes replete with 
the frenzy of love : " Yes," continued he, " thou 
sbalt hear me ; thou shalt learn what passion dis- 
tracts mc, what transports I have subdued, and what 
horrible torments I daily undergo i since neither 
luy silence nor my respect have been able to move 
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^ee, ktioir then my love ; hear its voice ; lend an 
ear to its cries : in spite of thyself, perhaps, thou 
wilt be moved, perhaps they will iind admittance 
into thy obdurate heart." — ^The Princess at these 
words threw herself back,in turning her head aside 
with terror. ** G, look upon tne !** added he in a 
supplicating voice ; ^< out of pity look upon me; 
there are more joys in one of thy looks than in all the 
alluring pleasures of the earth. N o, it is in vain 
that I should promise it ; I cannot part from thee^ 
I cannot cease to see thee— <thi8 alone is beyond 
the bounds of my obedience y permit me only to 
remain beside thee,- and command.— —Wilt thou 
return to Europe, I am ready to conduct thee thither ; 
wilt thou reig^ in this place, wilt thou accept of a 
throne, thou shalt ascend iu— O thou absolute 
mistress of my heart, command thy slave ; here 
am I speechless before thee, but my silence speaks 
enough forme." — ^He stopped. oppressed, he trem* 
bled ; burning, tears fell in abundance from his eyes, 
and bathed the hands of Matilda; he could detain 
her no longer ; the excess of his emotion had de- 
prived him. of all his streng^; he held herno 
more, and still she staid; it was no longer the 
Prince's hand, it was her own weakness that kept her 
there. Malek Adhel saw it, and full of hop»e, he 
enjoyed supreme felicity ; but, similar to all earthly 
joys, which, between hope and regret, hardly stop 
a moment, the Prince's transient view of happiness 
vanished on a sudden, together with Matilda's 
weakness ; she perceived she had been free for 
some time, and blushed at having remained but a 
short moment with Malek Adhel : that virtue she 
still loved best was bidding her to fly without more 
delay, and she was going to obey. The Prince saw 
her intention ; he saw that a force which he could 
not overcome, ruled in that chaste and religious 
heart; discouraged by this obstacle, he ceased to 
utter useless wishes ; but, advancing towards Ma- 
tilda with despair in his soul, and eyes replete 
with a gloomy and frantic grief, he presented lieF 
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with a dagger, and said :— " Well, since ihou wilt 
leave me, thou art free ; quit for ever this abode ; 
but, before thou goest, out of pity plunge this dag- 
ger into my breast-— the wound will be less painful 
than thy departure V* With her weak hand the 
virgin raised the homicide weapon, and looking at 
the Prince, seemingly much affected, she said: 
*^ Rather than plunge it into so generous a bosom, 
I would assuredly shed all my own blood. O mag- 
nanimous Prince ! why do you give yourself up to 
such violent grief, why do you harbour such guil- 
ty tenderness ! what are your hopes, what do you 
venture to ask of me ? CaB there possibly exist any 
bond between the sister of Richard and the brother 
of Saladin ? can there exist any but what would 
be a crime between a christian maid and a maho- 
medan Prince ? Is a sacrifice above your courage, and 
and is it easier for you to die than to be virtuous I** 
These few words appeased the Prince's trans- 
port; he was struck with the mixture of digpiiity 
and softness expressed in Matilda's countenance. 
She perceived she had succeeded in calming him ; 
and resumed instantly with an angelic smiie-*^ 
^^And, if, soaring above all terrestrial desires, you suf- 
fer me in peace to follow the road that heaven has 
traced out for me, what man shall ever obtain £rom 
me what I will grant to you ? Who will have great- 
er rights to my gratitude, my esteem, my venera- 
tion ?" — ^*' And your love, Matilda," interrupted the 
Prince, ^ your love will belong to another husband 1" 
— ^^ My love will belong to God alone i" exclaimed 
she with a pious enthusiasm : ^ he alone will have 
my wishes and my heart ; they never can be the lot 

of any mortal. Noble Malek Adhel, leave me ; 

suffer me to return to the altars of that God to 
whose service I am destined, of that God who per- 
haps had not prevailed against thee, hadst thou beei> 
a Christian i" She said, and stopped, astonished at 
what she had uttered. Malek Adhel exclaimed n— 
" Whoever be that God who inspires thee, I yield 
tQ his power. Wonderful and *uV>\vKkfe c^^iitoax^>Ni!^ 
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free ! Dispose, command thy attendants, choose the 
road, my slaves are thine, and all shall submit to 
thee here, as to myself."— At these words, for fear 
of a new weakness, she hastened to retire; but, be- 
fore she passed the threshold of the door, she stop- 
pcd> turned round, and said :— <* Receive my fare- 
well, receive my blessings ! In that cloister where 
I am going to live secluded, I will pray for you to 
the end of my life, and, if the Lord deign to hear 
me, a day will come when our thoughts will em- 
brace the same end, conceive the same hopes;- and, 
if, in this world, every thing conspire to separate 
us, in heaven we shall be united for ever." 

She said, and he saw her no more. What do I 
say ? he saw her no more !— every where she was 
-present before hhn: he saw, he heard but her. In 
the disordered state of his mind, he paced the room 
hastily, unconscious where and who he was; many 
-slaves came forward, spoke to him : he heard no- 
thing, looked at them stedfastLy, and made.no an^- 
swer : they surrounded, they interrogated him, but 
he went away in silence ; he walked towards his 
room, sat down, remained motionless, and for some 
moments forgot the earth where he lived, and 
fancied he inhabited a world full of Matilda's 
image. 

In the mean time, Metchoub had just arrived ; 
this was the inteHigence his slaves had brought 
him, and which he heard not. Already the ne^vs 
of the taking of Ptolemais had spread in Damietta ; 
the people, affrighted, fancied already the Chris- 
tians had become masters of Jerusalem, and were 
crowding about in the mosques to implore their 
deaf Mahomet; the soldiers were, assembling round 
the. palace ; the emirs requested to see Malek Ad- 
hel, but he had shut himself up, and none dui*st 
intrude on bis retirement. While all around him 
the rumour grew and spread itself, he remained a 
prey to his reverie, and alone ignorant of the ta» 
king of Ptolemais. 
4 . 
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Meanwhile Metchoub demanded loudly to be in- 
troduced to the Prince ; he produced the Sultan's 
orders ; at that sacred name all the gates flew open, 
the guards of Malek Adhel not venturing to offer 
resistance. Metchoub advanced, and now he was 
before the Prince, who wondered at his bold in- 
trusion. Metchoub showed him in silence the let- 
ters of Saladin, bearing the ro3ral signet ; that sight 
recalled the claims of friendship into the mind of 
Malek Adhel : he kissed respectfully that paper 
which came from a brother he loved, and asked 
Metchoub where he had left Saladin.— ^< On the 
mountain of Kouroutba,',' replied Metchoub, 
" where he wails impatiently for thee, having only 
thy warlike arm to depend upon ta recover, the 
proud city of Ptolemais, which the Christians have 
taken from him."— ^' Are the Christians masters of 
Ptolemais ?" exclaimed Malek Adhel, struck with 
astonishment.— " Thou oughtest not perhaps to 
wonder at the blow," replied Metchoub boldly, 
" since thou alone art the cause of it 1"—" What 
darest thou say, presumptuous slave ?" interrupted 
the Prince angrily.— "I say that it is the voice of 
the Archbishop of Tyre and the arm of Montn)0- 
rency which have reduced Ptolemais; thou hast 
restored them their freedom, to thee therefore is 
the ill fortune of our arms to be attributed. Thee 
have I accused before thy brother ; and now I will 
not retract my words : if thou thinkest them false 
and perfidious, punish me ; my life is in thy hands." 
Malek • Adhel was struck with the justice of the 
charge ; he saw his faults, and, feeling he had too 
many resources to make amends for them, to need 
to be afi-aid of an avowal, replied : — ^' Go, faithful 
servant ; it is not with me that thy sincerity and 
zeal can prove hurtful to thee. Thou hast accu- 
sed nie, and I accuse myself too ; but if I have com*- 
mitted an error, I can redeem it, and restore 
Ptolemais to my brother."—" Without doubt thou 
mayest ; to recover it thou hast only to appear be- 
fore the walls; but the blood. of all those iaithCuI 
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Mussulmeh who have perished defending it^ haw 
wilt thou redeem that ?"— " Metchoub," replied the 
Prince with a gjloomy look) " say no more, thou hast 
wounded my heart ; for I know that blood ill spilt 
never wants an avenger.— Leave me alone 
now, and let me see what expiation my brother 
demands of me, in return for a weakness the con- 
aequences of which have proved so fatal, but the 
cause of which is too noble ever to lose its empire 
in my heart"— " What sayest thou, illustrious 
Prince ?" replied Metchoub ; ^ ought a warrior like 
thee to suffer his fame to be tarnished by an ill- 
timed passion, and dost thou prefer a wandering 
Christian wench to thy country in tears ?"— « Hold ! 
on thy life presume not to speak another word, 
thou rash slave," replied the Prince steitily, " and 
if thy life be dear to thee, govern thy sacrilegious 
tongue, and beware not to let another insulting 
word pass thy lips, respecting the Princess of En- 
gland." 

Metchoub retired, but did not ob(&y the Prince'^ 
orders, for his soul was deeply ulcerated against 
him. The shame of having been beaten by the 
Christians, reduced to give them himself the keys 
of Ptolemais, the image of all those soldiers cut 
off in that woful day, the recollection of his family 
plunged into captivity, and his sons slaughtered, 
had lifted up his soul to an enmity against the 
author of so many disasters; he therefore . could 
not contain his resentment, and before the officers 
and emirs, the troops and the people, he inveighed 
in bitter reproaches against the Prince's weakness, 
and expressed all the contempt and horror which 
the Christian who was the cause of it, inspired him 
with : but the troops and the people, the emirs and 
great officers were too sincerely attached to Ma- 
lek Adhel to give countenance to such complaints, 
and not to reject all such as attacked the honour of 
a Prince they adored ; yet, if they took up his part 
against Metchoub, they coincided with him in ac- 
cusing the English Princess ; she alone in their 
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» eyes was the cause of the Mussulmen's disasters : 
they heard therefore with great demonstrations of 
joy, that the Sultan's orders were to remove her 
from ^le Prince, and that Metchoub himself was 
entrusted with the care of conducting her back to 
the christian camp. But, while the news designed- 
ly propagated by Metchoub throughout the differ- 
ent towns, gladdened the heaits of their inhabitants) 
Malek Adhel opened the letters from Saladin : he 
saw therein the confirmation, that to the release of 
the Archbishop and Montmorency the loss of Ptole- 
mais was owing ; he felt in that respect how many 
reproach.es his brother had a right to make, while 
he had none ; he saw that attempts had been made 
to raise in the Sultan's mind suspicions against 
his fidelity, and that the Sultan had rejected them 
all : instead of complaining of him, that he im- 
plored his assistance, and begged when he might 
command. Was he to answer such confidence and 
affectionate kindness by committing new faults, and 
to do nothing in favour of an offended brother, 
who being his master, spoke only like a friend ^ 
The sacrifice, undoubtedly, was immense ; to part 
with Matilda, to see her no more ! But then, did 
not Matilda herself require it ? had he not promi- 
sed not to oppose her departure ? and when Sala- 
din commanded it, when the interest of his coun-^ 
try required it, was love to prove more powerful 
than faith, duty, and friendship ? O I what a 
dreadful struggle they caused! how they tore and 
distracted the young Arab's breast ! But love, how- 
ever violent it may be, does not always overrule 
a great soul ; and, if no man ever felt it like Ma- 
lek Adhel, no man at the same time was ever 
more capable than he of those great resolutions, 
those Eights of heroism, that soar above every 
thing, subduing weakness, apprehensions, dangers, 
nay, and passions too. The struggle was over- 
Matilda should depart, he was resolved ; he swore 
it ; and, on beating that oath, virtue triumphed, 
and sounded her noblest victory. 
Vol. I. q 
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But, when the ascendency of friendship had pre- 
vailed over love, generosity struggled against that 
same friendship, and Malek Adhel's magnanimous 
soul had felt more strength to consent to Matilda's 
departure, than to resolve on breaking the promise 
made to the Queen. He had just sacrificed his 
love to his brother, but his honour was dearer yet, 
and his honour commanded him not to retract the 
word he had pledged to B^reng^re. Still the or- 
ders of Saladin were in that respect both precise 
and strict. Metchoub knew them ; he must have 
divulged them; and Malek Adhel had no other 
means to disobey, than causing his soldiers to re* 
volt against the Sultan's supreme authority: he 
knew he had power enough to do that ; but had he 
the right, and because his brother had left him ab- 
solute m Egypt, was he to avail himselS of it to 
betray him ? And now that it was no longer be- 
tween his weakness and his duty that he had to 
struggle, but between two duties both equally bind- 
ing, what was he to resolve, and which should he 
sacrifice ! At last he exclaimed, ^ To-morrow the 
ship that is to convey Matilda to Ptolemais shall 
be got ready, and the next day's dawn shall see 
her sail. I will go up the great river with the 
Queen, leave her at Cairo, free, mistress in the 
palace of the Caliphs, and instantly proceed to meet 
Saladip) and obtain from him the order for her de- 
liverance. I shall not have to ask it in vain ; I 
shall not in vain urge the promise I gave the 
Queen : Saladin will ratify it, for he holds perjury 
in abhorrence, and would not permit that his bi*o- 
ther should disgrace himself by committing it." 

Meanwhile, the night had elapsed in that long 
struggle of the noblest and most violent senti- 
ments ; already the sun was on the poiibt of emer- 
ging from the deep; its beams were reflected 
from afar : Malek Adhel sighed ; he could not see 
without dismay the approach of a day which he had 
promised to begin with so great a sacrifice ; but, 
supported by the voice of friendship and of his 
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country, his courage did not forsake him: he left 
the palace, went to the port, selected the vessel 
which was to carry Matilda, gave all the orders re- 
quisite for the voyage, and, to guard against a 
weakness which he feared and blushed at, he re- 
solved to leave Damietta without seeing the Prin- 
cess, and not to return till she was gone. He met 
Metchoub, and said to himi ^< Slave, the Princess 
shall sail with tbee to-morrow 1 Take care of that 
sacred trust; else thy life shall answer for it.'^ 
Afterwards he charged him to deliver a letter to 
the Queen, wherein he explained the motives of his- 
conduct, and said, that rather than cause a rebellion 
at Damietta, he had detennined to delay, but only 
for a short time, the performance of his promise ; 
that in two days he would come back, to conduct 
her ' to Cairo ; and swore, that in a very few days 
after, he would send an escort, to attend her to tho 
christian camp. 

Then, without looking at the palace^ without so 
much as daring to think of Matilda, be left Dami« 
ctta, and went to Pelusium and Pharamia ; he visit* 
«<l the different citi«& near the Const and th« mouth 
of the Nile; he collected his troops, and prepared 
them to march, conformably to the Sultan*s orders^ 
towards the mountains of Kouroutba. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



DURING that night which had so craelly de* 
stroyed the hopes of B^rengdre, the most pleasing 
lireams had occupied her fancy : having learned the 
day before from Matilda that the Prince permitted 
fhem at last to depart together, she was already 
iixine in her mind the day wheii she should quit 
Damietta, and that when she should see her hus* 
band again. In the midst of her joy, she remem* 
bered the Princess of Jerusalem, and in order to af* 
ford her conscience as much satisfaction as her heart 
felt, she resolved to make that unfortunate woman 
participate in her happiness, and went to hei^ apart- 
ment to announce to her, that at last the day was 
come when she was able to fulfil her pronuse, and 
bring her back to her own country. 

For a long time Agnes had not seen the Queen : 
flcr*{ined to her apartment, she gave out that <Soin* 
trition alone detained her there ; but her only rea-* 
son was, to shun the presence of persons she ha- 
ted, and who, she thought, had a right to despise her. 
Resolved not to remove far from the Prince, she kept 
spies, who gave her an account of all that he did, 
and of the progress of his love for Matilda. In 
hearing their reports, her soul drained the bitter 
cup to the dregs ; and to work up her revenge, she 
was waiting till she could be certain that the 
Queen's departure was not to be followed by that 
of Matilda. '< If she should not go," exclaimed 
she, in her fits of solitary rage ; " if the perfidious 
man venture to detain her near him, he shall not 
long enjoy that adored sight : and this dagger shall 
remind him that Agnes is living, and has not for^ 
gotten how to strike l'-* 

She was one of the first to learn the arrival of 
Metchoub; she desired to see and to speak to him'- 
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Bribed b^ her presents^ her guards introduced him 
secretly into her apartment ; she discovered the or- 
ders he was charged to execute ; and, in descri- 
bing to him the Prince's passion as likely to draw 
him to the greatest crimes, and Matilda's character 
under the most odious colours, she contrived to 
augment that profound mistrust he had conceived 
agjainst the Prince^ and ta infuse into him a more ar- 
dent zeal to urge Matilda's departure. 

He had scarcely left her and received Malek Ad- 
hel's orders, when the Queen went to see Agnes. 
She was surprised at the unexpected visit, and 
knew not what to attribute it to, when B6rengdre, 
addressing her, said with a kind smile : '< I come 
to acquit myself of my promise ; I come to propose 
to Ag^es to leave these walls, the witnesses of her 
•hame,. and follow us &.r away from the Infidels, 
their chains, and their cities, into that christian 
camp where she will be able to shed tears among^ 
her brethren.'* Agnes replied : " How, then ! is 
your majesty ignorant that you are no longer allow- 
ed to depart ?" — ^^ What do you say ?" replied B6- " 
reng^re, disturbed; <<M^lek Adh'el gave his word 
yesterday to my sister."—-" And it was a few hours 
after he had given it that Metchoub, Saladin^s mes- 
senger, arrived ; he came to announce the taking of 
Ptolemais, and without doubt, madam, that great 
conquest will soften your misfortunes and- the hard- 
ships that will fall to your lot." — ^ Ptolemais taken !" 
exclaimed the Queen with wild surprise, '^ and you 
talk of the hardships that will fall to my lot ! Has 
that great victory been purchased by some dire ca- 
lamity ? Have any of our most valiant sovereigns 

perished? jPhilip Augustus—" Her faltering 

tongue did not allow her to- utter another name. 
Agnes replied : " I am. told that siege has caused 
a horrible carnage, and- that the Christians have 
paid dearly for their victory; but Metchoub is ig- 
norant of the name of the victims, and does not in 
particular speak of Philip Augustus. The only 
Ihing he has told me is, that Saladin requires that . 

q 2 
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the Princess Matilda may be isent back to the 
camp of the Crusaders, and that your majesty may 
be detsdned at Cairo in close captivity, until Richard 
shall consent to give up Ptolemais as the price of 
your ransom." 

The unfortunate B6rengere heard no more : she 
had no strength against so many griefs ; her senses 
forsook her, and she fell fainting on the floor. 
On seeing her in this condition, Agnes exclaimed : 
<< She now has need of my assistance. I am going 
to protect her in my turn ; I alone am not to suffer 
and to die.'^ She caused the Queen's women to be 
sent for. At the noise of this accident) Matilda 
came running, and, on seeing her sister pale and 
inanimate, she cried aloud with grief, threw her- 
self by her side, pressed her in her arms, bathed 
her in tears, bestowed attentions on her with a 
zeal, an activity, that no one could equal, and, aftet 
repeated exertions, succeeded at last in recalling to 
life that unfortunate for whom she would joyfully 
have yielded up her own. B6rengere opened her 
languid eyes. She perceived Matilda kneeling be« 
fore her ; and, farther on, the cruel countenance of 
Agnes. That sight recalled to her mind the blovr 
she had just received, and the hand that struck it. 
Moving away with horror, " O my dear Matilda," 
exclaimed she, ^^ take me from this place, deliver 
me from the sight of that barbarous woman, who 
seems but too happy at being able to rend my^ 
heart." Matilda turned round with surprise ; ** la 
what I hear possible ? Agnes, is it you the Queen 
is complaining of?" "The unhappy accuse every 
body," replied she, with disdainful coldness ; " and 
because I happened to tell the Queen that Saladin 
dooms her to eternal captivity, she is now accusing 
me, as if I had decreed her fate." " Eternal cap- 
tivity 1" interrupted Matilda, alarmed ; " ah ! my 
sister, fedr it not; such cruelty is impossible ; there 
are none even among the Infidels wicked enough to 
•rder it; repose yourself on the word of Malek Ad- 
kcl; that noble Prince will not break his promises.''^ 
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— " Your power over him is veiy great, very weU 
known too/' replied Ag^es with bitter irbny, <' and 
no one doubts what price you will offer him for the 
Queen's freedom; but, however powerful these 
means may ^ be, they may perhaps fail you; do not 
therefore depend on them too much ; the name of 
Saladin will be stronger here than your's."— " I de- 
pend only on the fiiith of oaths and the streng^th of 
virtue," replied Matilda, with a noble pride, <^ and. 
such helps never fail." Agnes replied to her iro- 
nically, that her enthusiasm would not ijmpose on 
all, and that the artifices she had employed to 
seduce the Prince would easily be seen through. 
That reproach, far from irritating Matilda, inspi- 
red her only with a profound pity for Ag^es. " Un* 
fortunate," said she to her, '^ thou knowest then no 
longer what effects virtue can produce, and what 
strength it gives; wilt thou for ever remain a 
stranger to it ? will not God and repentance bring 
thee back ?"— " I only repent," interrupted Agnes 
angrily, "of having suffered you to enter here."— ^' I 
shall not remain long," answered Matilda coldly ; 
<^ the Queen is now able to remove into her apart- 
ment : we will leave you, and may you, Agnes, soon 
return to us 1 Our arms will always be open to re- 
ceive you." 

As she said these words, assisted by the Queen's 
women, she conducted her into her room. B6« 
reng^re, weak and sickly, threw herself on her bed 
and, bathed in tears, called loudly for the Prince to 
come and see her for a moment. Matilda, deeply 
alarmed at the condition her sister was in, sent for 
the Duke of Lancaster, and entreated him to relate 
to Malek Adhel the grief and the wishes of the 
Queen ; the Duke- interrupted her, and said : " Ma- 
dam, I fear it will be too late now. As I was co- 
ming hither, I heard that the Prince was on the 
point of leaving Damietta, and that he had entrust- 
ed to the terrible Metchoub, during his absence, 
the execution of Saladin's orders. To-morrow 
without fail your highness is to embark for Ptol«» 
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mais.*'— ^ O my sister," exclaimed the Queen, « if 
Malek Adhel leave us, I am lost. Run to him, ob- 
tain my liberty, or this place will be my grave I" — ' 
^1 will," answered Matilda eagerly; '^compose 
yourself; I will throw myself at the Prince's feet ; 
he shall either see me die, or recover your liberty. 
Duke of Lancaster, attend me." — She ran, left the 
Queen's palace, and entered a court full of guards. 
That 3^ung and timid viro^in felt no apprehension ; 
she only saw the peril of her sister, before which 
all other disappeared : if there is no innocence 
without timidity, there is no virtue without cou- 
rage, and Matilda had a soul that could at times 
rise superior to all fears. She was going to enter 
the Prince's palace, but they stopped her; she ask- 
ed to see him ; alas ! he was gone, he was no long*- 
er at Damietta ! At ^is fatal intelligence, she fan- 
cied she heard the Queen's last sigh ; she turned 
pale, and trembled ; she knew no longer how to 
save B^reng^re. The terrible Metchoub now ap^ 
peared ; and, without regard to her rank, or com- 
})assion for her grief, he told her harshly that there 
were no means left to change her fate ; that tears 
and prayers could be of no avail ; that the next day 
he would take her from the palace, and that the 
Queen, conducted in the mean time to Cairo, should 
be detained there a prisoner, until Ptolemaic was 
restored to the Mussulmen. Matilda shuddered ; 
the image of Bereng^re expiring would not allow 
her to leave any means untried : she embraced the 
knees of Metchoub, yes, she embraced them, and 
blushed not; for what is most humble becomes most 
great when urged by charity.— ^" Take pity," ex- 
claimed she, ^' take pity on a wretched Queen ; she 
will not outlive her misfortune long; and would 
you have to answer for her death ?" — She said, and 
her voice was drowned with tears. Metchoub was 
surprised: he could not comprehend how, when he 
had spoken, any one dared to have a farther hope, 
and saw only a frantic woman in her who strove 
to oppose the Sultan's will. ^ Christian," said he 
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to her, ^ what dost thou ask of me ! Dost thou not 
know that Saladm's commands arc sacred to all his 
subjects ; that none dare resist ; that, if he had de- 
manded thy life of me, I should instantly plun^ 
this dagger into thy bosom, and that, if he asked 
for my head, I should go myself, and offer it before 
him ? Retire then ; to-morrow, with the dawn, be 
thou ready to depart, and give Richard's wife this 
•writing, that Malek Adhel has left me for her ; it 
contains the commands of Saladin ; — I cannot change 
a letter of them." — He went away. Matilda looked 
on the paper he had just given her, and a faint hope 
revived in her heart ; she could not believe but 
that the Queen must find some consolation in a 
letter from Malek Adhel, and she hastened to deli« 
yer it. On seeing her enter, the Queen exclaim- 
ed, ^ What has the Prince said, my sister; what 
has he said ?" — Matilda, in silence, gave her the 
paper she had brought.—" What is it ?" inquired 
B^rengdre, taking it with a trembling hand: ^'is it 
the order for my release ?" — She opened it, she saw 
the fatal command, and saw that only : neither the 
deep regret the Prince expressed, nor the ]{ron)i8eft 
by which he pledged himself, could alleviate her 
despair : the prolongation of her captivity, and the 
departure of Matilda, were all that struck her.—* 
^ So," exclaimed she, with a wandering look, *^ the 
prince has left Damietta, and you have not seen 
hini ! you will be gone when he returns, and he has 
left Metchoub the arbiter of our fate !'* — The 
Princess made no answer, and pressed her in her 
arms, weeping.—-" Thou answerest not,*' replied the 
Queen, in a kind of frantic fit ; "I ask thee whether 
my doom is irrevocable, and thou answerest not ; then 
is all over 1" She stopped pressed both her hands 
on her bosom, as if unable to bear the weight that 
oppressed it ; her eyes were dry and vacant. — ^" Why 
weepest thou," said she to Matilda, " why weep- 
est thou ? Thou art to go and see Richard again ; 
thou art not answerable for a creature that asks life 
pf thee.— ^ I leave, leave her tears to the wretched 
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wiie> who is going to die far from the object of 
her tenderness, to the inconsolable mother who 
will never behold the fruit of her love.'* She faint- 
ed away ; her pale face, her limbs cold and stiffen- 
ed, rent the heart of Matilda, and inspired her with 
a thought, a design— <a daring thought, a rash de- 
sig^i ! but she did not hesitate to adopt them, and 
fixed courageously upon a project which might save 
the Queen. Impatient to communicate to her 
what she took to be the effect of divine inspiration, 
•lie hastened to afford her all the attention which 
was likely to recall her to life ; and scarcely had 
she succeeded in reviving her, when she dismissed 
all present, that they might be alone.—" Sister," 
said she to her, " hear me ; for you may be con* 
soled : hear me, for, believe me, you may set off 
to-morrow !*' — The Queen raised her languii 
head, and with a look of surprise, exclaimed, 
" What saycst thou, Matilda ?" — ^ That, dressed in 
my habit, covered with my veil, you shall to-morrow 
depart instead of me for Ptolemais, while I remain 
here, too happy to wear the chains destined for 
your royal hands t" She stopped, oppressed, lor sh€ 
had spoken with that precipitation which seemed 
to indicate a fear lest her courage shotild vanish 
before she had uttered what she intended to say.— 
B6reng^re fixed on her a look replete with anxiety 
and joy.—" O thou miracle of goodness, thou 
bright saint !" exclaimed she, " what darest thou 
to propose ? Dost thou think me capable of taking 
advantage of such heroic goodness, and abandon 
thee to the passion of a Prince who adores thee, 
and to the vengeance of an indignant Sultan ?"— - 
"Were all the seductions of the earth to encircle 
me," interrupted the pious Princess, with anima- 
tion, " and a whole army ready to rush upon me, 
my heart should feel no terror, for the Almighty 
is my protector, my refuge.— —Sister, it is no 
longer time to hesitate : the moment is come wheiy 
we must bid each other a long farewell ; to-mor- 
row one of us must necessarily depart. Go^ go 
4 
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to join your husband, to save your child ! God com- 
mands it as peremptorily as he commands me to re- 
main here, and to suffer in your place." 

In speaking thus, Matilda felt well that she was 
making a sacrifice, and it was on that account she 
spoke with so much assurance : had she found in 
her inmost soul the least doubt of the purity of 
her intentions, any single thought that attached 
her to Damietta, her noble enthusiasm must have 
vanished, and, consequently, less generous, perhaps 
she would have wished her to go ; so true is it 
that great and virtuous sacrifices can be conceived 
by innocent hearts only. If, in that instant, Ma- 
lek Adhel's love offered itself to the recollection 
of the Princess, it was only to make her find, within 
herself, all the strength requisite to triumph over it. 
The Queen, deeply moved with gratitude, gazed, 
with a religious admiration, on that young and 
timid beauty who, from an excess of charity, con- 
sented to expose herself alone, without any other 
assistance than God's, to all the snares of love, and 
all the wrath of a powerful monarch. Such extraor- 
dinary resolution astonished her : she wished to be- 
lieve that Providence had brought Matilda into the 
East, only to confound the Infidels by the bright- 
ness and the example of her high perfections. She 
knew that the noblest, the (most sublime privilege 
of virtue is to communicate itself by example, ftnd 
she asked herself whether it would not be opposing 
the supreme decrees to steal away that young vir- 
gin from the trials which were to procure her im- 
mortal glory : Berengere, therefore, in yielding to 
her own inclination, pei*suaded herself that 'it was 
the voice of God that she obeyed, and replied : 
" No, it is not only because my interest urges me 
to it that I assent to your project, but because it 
seems to me that heaven itself has siK)ken through 
your lips. Matilda, your mind appears so great, so 
superior to all human souls, that I should think 
myself guilty in acting otherwise than you have de- 
cided 1 will go my sister ; I will go and teacK 

the Christians, that the 6me of miracles is return- 
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ed for them, and that the Divine Spirit has de* 
scended on tlie earth under the angelic form of a 
young virgin : I will tell Richard what holy and 
dazzling brightness your name will reflect on the 
illustrious house of Plantagenet, and if, in these 
days of tribulation that may prove your lot, your 
soul should ever feel dejected, think that you have 
saved my life; that, but for you, the child in my 
womb had never seen the day 1 and let that thought 
support and console you." 

Matilda sighed, squeezed the hand of B^reng^re 
and made no reply : she was far undoubtedly from 
repining, and even experienced no fear ; but ti^e 
piety is not presuming, and her own, that saw tho 
triumph the Queen promised to her, as the most 
desirable of all comforts, durst not look upon it as 
the most secure, and contented itself with wishing 
for it ardently, without expecting it with full con- 
fidence. In the mean time, while the day was pass- 
ing, the women Avho were to attend the Princess 
were busy around her, making preparations for the 
journey. Soon night came on, and Matilda availed 
herself of its silence and obscurity, to hide, under 
tlie large folds of her chaste linen robe, the visible 
marks of B6rcng^re's condition : she fastened her 
virginal veil on the head of that fond wife, and took 
care to cover with it her face, her bosom, and her 
shape. She regretted parting with her plain habit, 
and did not see herself without confusion attired in the 
Queen's magnificent garments ; but already the 
darkness had disappeared, the wind was blowing 
fair, the mariners awoke, the ship unfurled her sails, 
a distant and confused noise warned the Princesses 
that men were approaching their apartments, and 
that the hour of departure was at hand. Berengere 
changed colour. Matilda, ready to faint, revived at 
the sight of the Queen's weakness, whom she press- 
ed to her bosom. — " Courage," said she, " for God 
above, who sees us, supports and approves our en- 
terprise. Raise up your soul to him, 1 will pray 
for you." In finishing these words, she broke away 
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from her distressed sister, and ran to shut herself 
up in the oratory. B^rengcre had scarcely time to 
drop her veil, when the Duke of Lancaster enter- 
ed, followed by Matilda's women and the Prince's 
guards. " I come to fetch your highness," said he ; 
" they are only waiting for you." Berengere in 
silence presented to the Duke her hand, wrapped 
up in the long sleeve of her robe^ ^^ Shall I not be' 
allowed," inquired the Duke, " before I go, to offer 
my homage to our illustrious Queen. B6reng^e 
shook her head, and made a sign that the Queen could 
not receive him. — ^The Duke did not insist, and sup- 
ported the trembling steps of her he took for Ma- 
tilda ; he walked with her towards the port with- 
out wondering at her emotion, or daring to address 
her. No one suspected the pious fraud, and the 
Queen entered the vessel without raising her veil. 
Metchoub received her ; she bowed to him in si- 
lence, and passed on : the Prince's guards retired ; 
the breeze shook their flags on the mast head ; they 
weighed anchor; the mariners, with their nimble 
oars, plied the waves, the ship skimmed swiftly 
along, and soon the coasts of Egypt disappeared. 
In the mean time, the Queen, confined to the close 
and obscure cabin which was allotted to her, feigned 
to be sick, and showed herself only to the Duke of 
Lancaster and to her women, who, far from betray- 
ing her, learned, with transports of joy, that their 
Queen was free, and that they were going to de- 
liver her into the arms of her lord. Metchoub, in- 
different both as to the fate and the grief of 
ills captive, did not once visit her, and they had al- 
ready entered the port of Ptolemais before he 
conceived the smallest suspicion. But, since the 
Queen, sheltered from all dangers, is now going 
peaceably to enjoy the happiness of seeing again' 
her husband and her brotheArs, let us quit her^'iind 
returA to the sweet victim who had thus offered 
herself a willing sacrifice. 
Vox- L -^ R 
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CHAPTER XV. 



'ON parting with Berengerc, Matilda had retired 
into her oratory, ^§ipd, forgetting to pray for herself, 
her lips appeared only to implore heaven to watch 
over the Queen, when Herminia, Countess of Leice- 
ster, and the most faithful friend of the Princesses^ 
uneasy at the thought her sovereign was in solitude, 
abandoned to all the pangs of idespaii*, ventured to 
enter the oratory, where she thought the Queen had 
retired. Matilda heard her, knew her again, made 
her a sign to shut the door, and discovered herself. 
Herminia gave a scream. ^ Peace I" said Matilda : 
" let nothing of this important secret transpire ; for, 
if I should be recognised this .day, a swift-sailing 
vessel might be despatched after the Queen, over* 
, take her, and bring her back. Such a misfortune 
would undoubtedly prove the last my wretched 
sister would have to bear. Countess of Leicester, 
you must hinder all eyes from seeing me ; — say the 
Queen is indisposed. They will easily; believe it; 
aiid, if to-morrow the Prince should return to Da- 
mietta, and ask to see mc, I hope it will then be 
too late to have any thing to apprehend on the 
Queen's account ; and as for me, O heavenly Fa- 
ther 1 leaning on the strength of thy invincible arm, . 
my soul rises superior to all fear." She was in 
the right; the practice of virtue never seems to be 
more easy than at the moment when we have just 
made a painful sacriftce to it — so great is its haste 
to reward, and to inspire with new fortitude the 
heart that has had the strength to prefer it to every 
thihi;. Meantime, while Matilda reflected on her 
situaddEi, she could not concesd from herself the 
violent impression that the sight of hfer would 
produce on the Prince. To divert its effect, she 
endeavoured to trace the consequences; but this 
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thought offered something vague, confused, and 
alarming, which her modesty turned aside from, 
and io which her prudence incessantly brought her 
bacjk. Never had so many new ideas crowded on 
her mind ; for now, far from rejecting them, she 
ado]9fted and examined them. The time was gone by 
when she deemed it her duty to banish all that could 
enlighten her ignorance ; since she was surrounded 
with perils, and left alone to defend herself, she must 
necessarily learn to know them. It was in this long 
meditation that she spent all the day and part of the 
night, blushing at times to have to fathom mysteries 
unknown to innocence ; at others, terrified that she 
understood them too little to know how to guard 
against them. If, sometimes, she felt her soul dis- 
turbed at the contemplation of the misfortunes rea- 
dy to rush upon her, oftener still she expected with 
resigTjution that futurity God had reserved for her. 
Tliere are so many shades of hope and submission in a 
tr;i:j'|uil conscience, thik the Princess, unblemished 
yei with any reprehensible thought, felt nerselfas' 
it were in the happy impossibility of ever losing the 
peace and security she enjoyed. 

Two days had elapsed since the Queen's depar- 
ture, and the Prince had not yet returned ; every 
one in the Palace thought Matilda was on her way 
to Ptolemais, and joy inhabited the heart of Agnes ; 
but that joy was to prove as transient as her days 
of former happiness. Already the third had begun ; 
a noise of arms and warlike instruments was heard ; 
it was Malek Adhcl entering Damietta with the 
troops he had brought with him : the hero would 
not lose a day, for he well knew that it was in those 
moments when he gave himself up to repose, that 
Matilda's image resumed in his heart an empire 
against whjjipit his fortitude could not struggle long: 
he gave .rtSers that his largest galley should be 
prepared for the, next day, to proceed up the river 
as far as Cairo, and sent to beg of the Queen an 
audience. 

Hemiinia hastened to acquaint the Princess that 
Malek Adhel was following her closely. The 
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Princess started : in the disorder of hdr mind, she 
forgot what she had intended to say, and knew no. 
longer what she ought to do : that solitude that she 
was in, struck her with terroiv^so alarming is it for 
a young girl to look in vain all around her without 
being able to find a friend who can give her iMvice« 
and assistance. Matilda, however, thought she 
might surround herself with all the images that 
Ciod permits his children to have of him on earth: 
they Avould prove her support, and invigorate her 
strength. Revived by that hope, she went into the 
oratory to receive the Prince's visit: she covered 
her head with a thick veil, and, prostrate before 
the crucifix, she raised her eyes on Maiy's divine 
Son. Extended before her on the cross of martyr- 
dom, he seemed to tell her that here was no victory 
v/ithout combats, and that a true Christian ought 
to support, with courage, sufferings which are always, 
light compared with the severe msults and the hor- 
rible blasphemies that the world had heaped upon 
him who came only to save it. 

While Matilda was successfully striving to allay 
her fears by these acts of pious inward oraison, the 
Prince arrived in the palace, crossed the Jasper- 
hall, and the Queen's chamber: all these places 
where he had seen Matilda, and been so happy, now 
that she had left them for ever, seemed to him bereft 
gf all hopes (jf happiness, and silent as the tomb. 
These monuments of a bliss lost for ever weaken- 
ed the hero, and love resumed possession of a heart 
v/hence it had been so courageously banished. The 
Countess of Leicester conducted him in silence to 
the oratory; he had never been there before. 
" Whither do you lead me r" demanded he. Her- 
minia, too much affected to be able to speak, made 
no reply ; and the Prince, too much a^<«tated him- 
self to perceive the Couiatess's emQtn^, did not 
think of inquiring again. He reached tlie door of 
the oratory; Herminia opened it, and named the 
Prince ; and Matilda, prostrate before the crucifix, 
^nd her head covered, niudc a siiru tliat he miirht 
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enter. Malek Adhel appeared ; the Countess re- 
tired) drew the door after her, and they remained 
alone. The Prince did not recognise Matilda in 
the Queen's attire, and entirely covered by a long 
and thick veil. Respectfully he sat down at some 
distance, and said, ^ 1 see with pleasure, madami 
that your piety has preserved you from despair. 
You may rest assured, that it was extremely pain- 
ful to me to afflict you ; but your sorrow, lady, will 
not last long ; you are certain soon to behold again 
the object of your affection ; you are not parted from 
him for ever j your grief will not be eternal." As 
he finished these words, the young Arab could not 
refrain- from tears. Matilda saw them through the 
gauze of her veil ; she saw likewise the profound 
discoui*agement imprinted on the Prince's counte- 
nance ; hence the grief- he laboured under, aug- 
menting^ her fears for the moment when he should 
know her again, intimidated her so much, that she 
did not feel the strength to answer him. He went 
on — ^'^Let us only talk of you, madam; let us only 
think of those pains that >vill have a term. I am 
going to conduct you to Cairo, where you will re- 
main in the palace of the Culiphs as free as you are 
here. The instant after, I will assemble my troops, 
meet the Sultan, obtain the order for your release 
and send it to you. Then you will depart, yoUkj^ll * 
join your husband, you will again see her I anx 40- 

see no more ! Will you speak to her of me, 

madam ? Will she condescend to hear you I Tell 
her that her departure hste filled mf soul witli bit- 
terness and disquiet ; tell her that war and sorrow 
will soon deliver me fronl this Avretched life— the 
anticipated image of hell, filled like it with heart- 
rending regrets, griefs without end, and, like it, 

bereft of hope for ever ! Alas ! she knows not 

-what adorations I should have paid her I I never 
yet ventured to tell her to what excess I adored her 
— I now tell it to all that saw her here, to those. 
silent walls, those peaceful, happy groves, to all na- 
ture around^ to you, madam — ^but nothing answers 

Ji 3 
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xne ; aH seems deserted and forlorn, all dead, since 
Matilda is gone. He said; and growing weaker as 
his thoughts dw6lt on the remembrance of her he 
lovedi he reclined his head on his hands, and heaved 
deep sobs. The Princess, moved to her inmost 
souly arose, and, making efforts to restrain her t^ars, 
ready to flow, in a tremulous and inarticulate voice 
she said, '^ My lord, it is no longer time to dissem- 
ble." Malek Adhel knew the sound. Struch to 
the heart, he rose up with a dreadful scream ; lie 
doubted what he heard, durst not believe what he 
saw, knew not what pLxe he was in, or even whe- 
ther he still was on earth ! Heaven was open before 
him; and, in the frenzy of his buin[iing imagina- 
tion, he paced the room with hurried steps ; his 
soul wandered, lost in an ecstacy of happiness and 
delight. Matilda, with downcast eyes, resumed, in 
a soft and humble voice, " The Queen wj^ on the 
pohit of death, my lord ; she was to be saved at 
any price ; she passed unsuspected under, my dress, 
and I remained in her place. Open her prison to 
mc. Too happy to live there secluded fiom tlio 
world, innocent and free from reproach, unseen by 
men, and known to God alone, my destiny will be 
liappy enough, nor will I complain." 

Since the moment she hud begun to speak, 
Malek Adhel had stopped suddenly ; stood fixed 
liefore her, scarcely able to breathe, and gazed on 
her in silent transport, unable to utter a word ; 
a joy too violent, too sudden, had overpowered his 
•heart: lost, in Same d, a prey to a keen and intoxi- 
cating sensation, mixed with a torture capable of 
teiring life from the body, he feared he could not 
withstand what he felt. At last, he fell on his 
knees, and, raising his arms towards her, exclaimed t 
" Is it possible, O adored beauty ! is it possible 
that you have felt yourself unable to give me my 
death wound ? You have remained then to save my 
life ?" — " My lord," interrupted she, " I have already 
told you that it was only on the Queen's account 
that I had resolved to impose so great a sacrifice 
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on myself." The Prince looked at her with a mix- 
ture of melancholy, love, and pleasure : '< It is in 
vain," said he, ^^ that you would endeavour to rob 
me of-tny happiness by your words; your presence 
is more powerful than they ; at the moment when 
I thought I had lost you for ever, and when 1 find 
you again, you would speak to me of your indifTer- 
ence, almost of your aversion ; but, you shall not 
hinder me from being happy." " My lord,** resu- 
med tlic Princess, with as much severity as she could 
possibly assume, on her countenance, '^I flatter my- 
self that you will not take advantage of the absence 
of all my friends, to speak to me incessantly of a 
sciilimcnt which I cannot hear without confusion. 
Thouijh apparently forlorn, God and my courage 
remain with me ; I am not alone, therefore, and 
they will not abandon me." At these words, 
Malek Adhel arose, he drew near her, and taking 
onfp of her hands which she tried in vain to with- 
draw, he said : " Matilda, I may promise to respect 
you always, but 1 cannot engage to love you no 
more, or to cease telling you that I do ; on the 
contrary, I will henceforth no longer set bounds to 
my passion, for the indispensable necessity that 
presides over our fate, in forcing you to remain here 
in spite of yourself, and, I w ill almost say, of me 
too, teaches us that it no longer will allow us to 
part, and that, our destiny being always to live to- 
gethcV, our duty ought to be to love each other 
always.'*— ** What do you presume to think?** ex- 
claimed Matilda, much alarmed. — "I presume to 
think,** continued he, pressing on his heart the 
hand which he held, "that, by dint of prayers, 
cares, attentions, and love, I shall be able to move you 
some day, and then that you will consent to become 
my wife i**— ** Your wife I I your wife !" interrupt- 
ed the Princess, drawing back a few paces : *^ horrid 
blasphemy ! O heaven ! forgive him, for he knows 
not what he says.'* — ^" 9^^^ ^^^ •" replied Malek 
Adhel ; '< 1 love thee to^kuch an excess, that thou 
canst no more underftt«tid> than I can express it; 
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and now thy armies, thy family, thy God, nay, my 
brother himself, are no obstacles to my love, and 
ought not to hindei^ thy becoming mine. Mean- 
while, remain a christian, if thou wilt ; I wiUrevere 
thy faith, nor presume to change thy belief; but 
thou must love me, thou celestial beauty ; thou 
must belong to mc, together with thy soft expres- 
sion, thy humble graces, thy modesty— that divine 
modesty which districts me and I adore ! Possess- 
ed of thee, Matilda, were worlds falling in horrible 
confusion on my head, they should not chain my 
transports, nor have the power to stop them." — He 
said, and fell at her feet again. So much love as- 
tonished Matilda. She would have found strength 
to resist the violence of passion, but she had none 
against such a tender sentiment ; her tears flowed 
abundantly, her eyes had lost their severity, the 
never experienced such emolions ; their sweetnesv 
overpowered, while their novelty alarmed, her, and 
made her wish to be alone, that she might lay them 
before God, and ask him if tliey were guilty. " My 
lord," said she, " to-morrow I shall be ready to 
depart for Cairo ; but, if it be tme that my prayers 
have some influence over you, I entreat you to leave 
me now." He looked at her : " You wish it, Ma- 
tilda?" said he. She nodded assent. He arose, 
walked towards the door, and on the point of going 
out he stopped and said, " Hear me, Matilda ; you 
have seen the despair which overwhelmed me 
;> when 1 came in, what joy seized me when I found 
you again, what ardent transports were misleading 
me, what respect kept them back ; so many violent 
and tumuluious agitations must have proved to 
you that no passion ever equalled mine ; and, if you 
are dear enough to me to make me find my hap- 
piness in preferring you to myself, think at least, 
when I am no longer here, that you would in vain 
seek throughout the whole world a mortal who 
loves you as I do." 

He went away, and Matilda could not help 
obeying him; if she considered only with terror 
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the bonds the Prince was hoping^ for, she thought 
again with emotion of the sentiment he expressed, 
and believed in fact that no mortal loved like hinu 
What danger in that thought I and how difficult it 
is for the most humble, the most pure, heart, to 
forbear a sort of tender pride at the idea of being 
the object of a deep-rooted and only passion, such 
as no man on earth ever knew before ! The Prin- 
cess sighed and wept, but there was love in her 
tears, and they sdready concealed from her the 
perils that surrounded her, and by which she had 
been . frightened but that same morning. Malek 
Adhel's submission and prompt obedience struck 
her with surprise ; she thought she could build 
thereon powerful grounds of security ; to send him 
away, she had hardly need of a prayer— a look, a 
mere sign, had been sufficient : what then could 
she apprehend from a Prince so respectful and 
obedient ? and why dread the approach of him to 
whom a single word was an order ? Thus Matilda,, 
contented to preserve herself chaste, was on the 
point to forget she was to remain pure ; and, pro- 
vided her virtue remained unshaken, she no longer 
would think that those interviews with a man, those 
passionate addresses she listened to, were so many 
attempts on her innocence ; that those same things 
she would now look upon as harmless, she had 
deemed criminal on her arrival at Damietta ; she 
BO more would remember that it was thus that, in 
neglecting to count every step taken in the path 
of seduction, and resting secure on those which 
^might be yet taken, from the certainty of going 
no farther, the heart is led down an insensible 
declivity into that abyss of human passions where 
no choice remains between death and shame. 

But it was the first time that Matilda was at- 
tempting to justify her faults, and, when the mind is 
guilty for the first time, conscience is very quick in 
j^iving warning of it. Therefore, while she was 
endeavouring to persuade herself that she might 
be easy, she was not so, and that security &l\e >i;iis» 
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trying to instil into her soul brought thither more 
agitation than calm ; for it is not in giving way to 
our passions, but in resisting them, tHat we gain 
the true peace of the heart. Astonished at that 
secret uneasiness that tormented her, when all 
around wore such an aspect as to make her secure, 
she sought in the Holy Scriptures the cause and 
the remedy of her complaint. A thousand times 
had the Archbishop recommended to her to have 
recourse to them, comparing them to sacred and 
mysterious meads, the wholesome and nourishing 
herbs of which feed the soul, and support it against 
the languors and bitter trials of life ; but in vain 
she tried to read ; for a long time she felt herself 
incapable ; love did not allow her. Meanwhile, her 
eyes amidst their absent wanderings fixed them- 
selves on this passage that struck them : '^ The se- 
curity of the wicked arises out of their pride, but 
in the end they are deceived.'* — ^^ O my God !** 
exclaimed she, ^ is it to me thou speakest ? Is my 
security but vanity also, and dost thou warn me 
that I shall be deceived some day ?" She had 
turned the page, and read again, " It is not oppor- 
tunities that make us frail, they only show us that 
we are so." She stopped on a sudden 2 that emotion 
that she felt near the Prince, that secret inclination 
that persuaded her to be secure as to such faults 
and such dangers — all crowded at once into her 
mind, and set in plain evidence before her, that 
there are no perils so great as those we are tempted 
not to see. She took up her book again, and read, 
•* Next to the wrath of kings, the abysses of the 
deep, and the thunder of storms, what thou hast 
most to fear is thy own heart !" she did not stop 
here — she did not wish to descend into her heart ; 
she feared too much to meet there the image of 
Adhel, and to shun that degrading apprehension 
she passed on quickly to the following lines : " It 
is much easier to subdue the enemy, when avc shut 
the entrances of our soul against him, and repel 
him at the instant he appears before the door." 
3 
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She stopped then, dropped hei book, and exclaimed : 
** Yes, O my God ! I swear to repel, with all my 
mi^ht, that fatal enemy, who, under the most sweet 
and most seducing forms, has throA^n suth a disturb- 
ance in my soul ; but I swear, that, be my weak- 
ness what it will, he shall not discover it : always 
distant and stern, I will close my ears agnnst his . 
complaints, and my heart against his love, let me 
only soon discover a termination to my trials. Ah I 
would to God that my last day were arrived, and 
that all that is to come were already over !'' 

She said, and the repentant soul endeavoured 
to appease divine justice by the penance and mor- 
tifications she imposed on herself; but such slight 
wounds could not give egress to the inward fire. 
O chaste virgin, what will become of thee ! — Can 
the enemy have vanquished thy courage ? and has 
that love, against which thou struggledst, increased 
to such a degree that thou canst no longer find in 
tby modesty a veil to hide it from thee ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ON going out of the Queen's oratory, the live- 
liest « satisfaction appeared on the countenance of 
Malek Adhel. Those ifi^ho had seen him enter, 
sad uj:d sorrowful, could not comprehend how 
B6reng^re hdd produced such an alteration ; each 
fonncd various conjectures, but none could guess 
the truth ; and the Prince ccnceuled it in his breast* 
Before declaring the huppjitcbs he had experienced 
of being deceived^ he wished to examine his situa* 
tion, and to fix upon the resolution he was to take.' 
His first and irrevocable determination was never 
to give up Matilda. Either that he could not. well' 
appredate all the young virgin's generosity, or that 
las penetrating eye guessed all the emotions of her 
soul, and dived into the deepest recesses of her . 
heart, it appeared to him, that Matilda never would 
have decided herself to remain at Damietta, had 
her heart been as averse as her religion to the 
love he professed for her. If the one could be 
moved, Malek Adhel hoped that the other would be 
sacrificed ; before such a happy futurity he no longer 
hesitated. Now it was not his love alone that led 
Mm away, his will too determined him: and that 
was not a feeble will which had been able before 
for a moment to subdue such a passion. And now 
then he abandoned himself to his ardour, in the 
same manner as we yield ourselves to our destiny ; 
but, if that thought v/as the first in his breast, it 
was not the only one ; and while he was taken up 
with Matilda, he could not forget his brother — ^that 
Ijrother who expected him, who would not fight 
without him; the fate of the empire perhaps de- 
pended on it; no. time was to be lost. — But was he 
to take the Princess with him ? was he to conduct 
her to a place so near the christiaTi can^p? was he 
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to expose SO rick a prey near those fierce ravishers, 
who might snatch her away from him for ever ? 
But if he left her in Egypt, he must even then part 
with her I And yet, what was an absence of a few 
days, compared to that eternal absence he had been 
threatened with I and if he had contemplated such 
a misfortune with fortitude, was he to be broken 
down by a less one ? No, the brother of Saladin 
ought not to permit the lover of Matilda to show 
such weakness ; and the hero had already fixed on 
the following resolution. 

He determined to set off for Cairo with the 
Princess the next day, in order that, in that city, 
where she was not known, it might remain some 
time longer unperceived that the Sultan's commands 
had not been executed : it was for Matilda's own 
security, that he wished that Egypt should not know 
of the Queen's departure, until Saladin himself 
was acquainted with and had approved of it. He 
would surround his adored beauty with a sure 
^ard ; and, while she lived unknown and tranquil 
in the palace of the Caliphs, he would march to 
Kouroutba, combat by the side of his brother ; and 
thus, true to all his duties, wait with more confi- 
dence for the happiness he hoped for in futurity. 
Instantly all his orders were given, and his troops, 
assembled under the command of one of his best 
officers, marched towards Pharamia: there they 
Were to wait for the hero, who promised to join 
them in a few days with the brave soldiers he was 
going to conduct from Cairo. Hope had restored 
to his countenance all its wonted pride; he raised 
his haughty brow, and the happiness love had con- 
ferred upon him animated his features with such a 
l>right expressiofty that he -caused no less admira- 
tion by his -beauty than susprise by his joyful 
looks. 

In the mean time, Agnes, always vigilant, always 
on the watch, had learned by her spies that the 
Prince, broken down with grief on his arrival at 
Damietta, had only wanted a word from IK^ Q>\^^^ 

Vol. L s 
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to be consoled ; she knew that he was to depart 
the next day for Cairo ; that B6reng^re ¥ras to fol- 
low him thither ; that, without losing an instant, 
he was to assemble his troops, and lead them into 
Syria : Agnes, however, heard also, that, notwith- 
standing the abruptness of his departure, and the 
rapidity of his intended march, he had such impor- 
tant news to communicate to Saladin, that he could 
not wait for the moment when he inight mention 
them himself; but that, before the close of the day 
one of his slaves, charged with his letters, was to 
set oif for Kouroutba. This intelligence surprised 
her ; her suspecting mind sought a mystery therein, 
and jealousy inspired her with the same thought 
as generosity had suggested to Matilda^ — She wish- 
ed to ascertain the fact without any more delay, and, 
goiog into the Queen's apartment, asked to see 
her.— Herminia would not suffer her to enter. 
" Her sovereign,'* she said, " was weak, dejected, 
sickly, and unable to speak to any person." Ag- 
nes replied, that she was well enough to speak to 
the Prince, and would be able to set oAt the next 
day. — To so much obstinacy the Countess opposed 
her mistress's orders ; and the daughter of Amaury, 
convinced they were deceiving her, looked at Her- 
minia in a stern and threatening manner, which 
seemed to say that she had discovered the secret. 
Seeing fully that her attempts would be fruitless, 
she did not insist any more, and returned into her 
apartment with rage in her breast, for she was 
nea4^4y ceitsdn that Matilda was not gone; but it 
imported her to know whether Malek Adhel had 
participated in the odious plot, and hence she em- 
ployed to betray him the wealth he had lavished 
upon her. — All her jewels and treasures were at 
once put into the possession of the slave who had 
been entrusted with the Prince's letter; thus she 
obtained the object of her search, and read as fol- 
k>ws: 

''Brother, I wish to obey thy commands; but, 
doubtless, I ought not to have wished it, since I 
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found they could no longer be executed. Heaven 
would not permit that I should resign the beauty I 
adore ; nor that I should break the oath I had made 
to the Queen, of sending her back to her husband. 
During my absence, Metchoub, who was charged 
with the execution of thy supreme will, has been 
deceived ; he therefore is not guilty ; but neither 
is thy brother guilty ; and I hope to convince thee 
of it in a few days, by driving away the Christians 
from Ptolemais, and bringing back to thy sacred 
feet the keys of that bulwark of the East." 

" She is then here 1" cxcldmed Agnes, and her 
trembling voice, her pale and livid cheeks, announ* 
ced tlie presence of the funes who tortured her 
breast— -She said nothing, but contrived her re- 
venge. The slave, who was before her, took posses- 
sion of the gold, the price of his treason, and asked 
her for the letter back—" I will not give it thee 
backi slave," replied she. ** Take away thy wealth ; 
go and seek with it a shelter in Antioch ; there the 
arm of Malek Adhel cannot reach thee !** The guil- 
ty servant hastened to withdraw ; he flew to save 
his head from the rage of his insulted master, while 
the Prince, secure and easy, thought he was on his 
way to Saladin's quarters. 

The daughter of Amaury, now left alone, was 
easting gloomy and furious glances around her. 
She demanded her arms — those arms that were to 
prove her avengers ! and, the art of seduction being, 
familiar to her, she succeeded in prevailing on one 
of her guards to give her back the helmet, the buck- 
ler, the breast-plate, and her poniard too, which she 
long^ to plunge into the heart of her victim. On 
seeing those arms displayed before her, a malignant 
joy sparkled in her eyes ; for now she was sure thatr 
the next day's sun would behold her Vengeancj^', and ^ 
that Matilda would not follow the Prince to Cairo* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



MATILDA knew not yet what were the Prince's 
projects ; she was ignorant whether he intended 
Id rcmaiii with her at Cairo, or to take her with 
hira to Syria ; she equally rejected these two plans^ 
and adopted none but what would separate her from 
Malek Adhel. — A prison, however horrible, provi- 
ded no man's looks were to enter it, seemed to her 
the first of all blessings, since it would free her 
from that mysterious, confused, seducing danger" 
which surrounded, pressed^ and frightened her; 
which threw bitterness into her soul, allowing her 
at the same time to taste no rest. But already the 
day appeared; the Prince entered precipitately in- 
to the apartments wliere Herminia of Leicester, as- 
sisted by Bereng^re's women, was making prepa- 
rations for the journey. He said he came to fetch 
the Queen, and asked to see her; the Countess 
. pointed at the oratory, to which he ran, and impart- 
ed to Matilda the reasons which made him wish 
that she should persist in wearing her disguise : 
she heard them, and approved ; but yet answered, 
'** O Prince, why should you rebel against Saladin^s 
pleasure ? He forbade that the Queen should depart, 
and the Queen is gone ; but he commanded my de- 
parture ; and, in sending me aAvay, you will prove 
to your brother that, in what depended on you, his 
injunctions have not been disobeyed. O I why more 
cruel than Saladin himself, would you wish to de- 
tain me here, when he had consented to my release ?** 
— ^^ Matilda," said he, " I never knew such cruel- 
ty, such hardness of heart, as your*s ; it is inaccessi- 
ble to every sort of emotion, to every feeling of 
compassion. Unable to fly from me, you wish at 
least that your hatred should part us ; but, what- 
ever be the fate you reserve for me, hope not ever 
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to be restored to your brethren. As long as this 
heait pal pitates) you shall not quit the empire 
I govern : console yourself^ however ; for, if I con- 
duct you now to Cairo, I shall not remain there with 
you ; my (ountry and Saladin call me, and, scarce- 
ly will you be lodged in the palace of the great Ca- 
liphs, ere I shall fly to battle/*— ** O wretched 
Christians!'* exclaimed she, raising her eyes to 
heaven, " O my brother, brave and beloved Rich- 
ard, have I then bid thee an eternal farewell, and 
art thou destined to fall under the sword of our 
enemy !"— ^' Mktilda," replied Adhel, deeply afflict- 
ed, " is it I whom you name your enemy ?— is it by 
ray hand th&t you dread to see your brother fall f 
O inhuman beauty, and still less inhuman than 
thou art adored, thou- knowest my heart but very 
ill indeed, if thou thinkest that even, at the mo- 
ment when I« might perish the victim of thy in- 
flexible rigours, my last wish would not be to 
spare thee a cause of sorrow— to save thee a tear.' 
Live in peace, Matilda. If thy brother should at- 
tack me, it is not he who will perish. If the 
blood-stained sword of death should be lifted on his 
head, I will spring forward, and his head shall not 
fall ; but, Matilda," added he, throwing himself on 
his knees, " when I have saved thy brother at the 
expense of my life, and nothing remains of the 
wretch who adores thee but a cold and inanimate 
body, extended at length in the grave, will not 
your aversion be softened, and will you not drop 
on my ashes ooe of those tears of compassion which 
my love or my despair^ have never been able to 
wring from you.'*— 

Raising his hands towards her with a supplicating 
look, and his eyes Riled with love and grief, his 
words, so sorrowful and tender, had deeply affect- 
ed the feelings of Matilda. He implored her pity^ 
ah ! could he have read her soul, it was not pity, 
it was not love even, that he would have asked of 
her; he would have blessed his fate, and asked for 
Bothidg. 

S 2. 
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Matilda, standing near him, leaned her head on 
the back of the Queen's arm chair, and endeavoured 
to conceal from the Prince the tears that the dole- 
ful images he had just placed before her had pro- 
voked. Kneeling close by her, he was silently wait- 
ing for an answer, when suddenly a terrible noise 
was heard, piercing screams resounded in the next 
room, and the door, bursting open with a dreadful 
crash, a warrior, armed with a naked sword, ap- 
peared, and sprang towards the Princess.— -She 
would have died with terror had not Malek Adhel 
exposed his life to save her. Without arms to de- 
lend her, he had but his life to give, and gave it 
with transport. He threw himself before her— the 
sword of Agnes was going to pierce Matilda, but 
her arm lost part of its strength on her seeing 
Malek Adhel was pierceid. The wound was alight 
but the blood flowed. Matilda saw it— that human 
blood which sprinkled her, and which, in her 
thoughts, she had always associated with an idea of 
death, struck her with terror : she fancied Malek 
Adhel was on the point of expiring ; she believed 
it, and fell lifeless to the ground. 

In the mean time, close after Agnes, Herminia 
had rushed in. She saw the state her mistress 
was in, and flew to her assistance. The Prince, 
having placed his beloved in the arms of that faithr 
ful friend, thought only of taking revenge on that 
rash warrior whom he had not as yet recognised. 
Wounded and defenceless, he ran violently against 
him, with an intent to throw him down. Agnes 
stepped back a few paces, presented the point of 
her sword to him, and said, " Beware, for thou 
hast not to encounter a weak or an indulgent ene- 
my." He knew her voice, and shuddered. " Wretch- 
ed Agnes 1" exclaimed he. She interrupted him, 
with a strong and menacing voice, " Wretched, in- 
deed, for she has missed hex revengeful blow ! — 
but, perhaps, ere long, others will serve her bet- 
ter \" She then withdrew precipitately. The 
Prince earnestly recommended Matilda to the 
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Countess's care^ and, heedless of his wound he ran 
after Agnes, to oppose the furious designs she 
meditated. 

On recovering from her long fainting fit, Matil' 
da found herself on the Queen's bed. Herminia 
was near her, several slaves were attending. She 
examined them with a vacant eye, and tried to 
recall her thoughts ; but they crowded on her mind 
with so much agitation and confusion, that she 
could only muster unconnected images of all that 
had passed. She raised her head, looked around 
her, perceived the blood on her garments, and this 
view threw a vivid light on all her recollections. 
^ Tell me," exclaimed she, with a sentiment of hor- 
ror, " pray tell me if the Prince is living V* 
Much disturbed, and with her eyes full of tears, 
the Countess drew nearer, and answered that the 
Prince was alive and fighting at that moment. 
Matilda wondered, and demanded, ** What enemies 
can attack him in a place where he commands ?"— 
** Ah, madam," replied Herminia, ** that perfi- 
dious woman whom your goodness protected — that 
Agnes, so passionate, so terrible, has caused the 
tumult that prevails here, and the sedition that has 
taken place in the city. Her sword in one hand, 
the Pnnce's letter in the other, she has gone to tell 
the .soldiers and the people, that Saladin's com- 
mands had been scorned ; that the Queen of £n>- 
gland was gone ; that you were yet at Damietta ; 
that, dupes of your aitifices, the Sultan, Egypt, 
and the whole empire, were the sport of a vile 
Christian. — She added, that the Prince, the victim 
of your seductions, was himself on the point of 
betraying his country, if you were not snatched 
away from him. Her frantic cries have alarmed 
the populace, have brought them to the door of 
this palace; and now, while a furious band is asking 
for your life, the Prince has put on his armour 
and flown to your defence."-!-" Run I" interrupted 
the Princess — ^" O ! run, and tell him to let me 
perish, rather than expose himself to any dask^e.^e^ 
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for my sake."— ^* None of us cm go there,'* replied 
Herminia. ^^ Before he left the {Salace, the Prince, 
out of care for the preservation of your high- 
ness, placed at the door a numerous guard, who 
allow no one to enter or go out."—" O my dear 
Herminia,*" replied the Princess, weeping, " is 
it certain then that the blow he has received is not 
mortal ?"— -" It would have been so, undoubtedly, 
madam, if Agnes had wounded him by striking your 
heart ; and, if love had not weakened her arm, 
the Prince must have perished."—** Perished 
to save me !'* interrupted Matilda, in an exalted 
tone; ** I owe then my life to him, do I not, 
Countess of Leicester ?— it is to him I owe my 
life !" She stopped, much affected and oppressed, 
and it was only after a pause that she found strength 
to resume and inquire how many hours had elaps- 
ed since that cruel scene.— >* Seven at least,** re- 
plied the Countess, looking at the large gilt clock 
that adorned the room. ** And are there no means 
to learn whether he is safe ?" repeated the Princess, 
with anguish. — Herminia, with a sorrowful look> 
made signs that there were none. " We then must 
wait, and hold ourselves resigned to the divine will,** 
replied Matilda, with a sigh. Pale and dejected, 
she now arose ; the sight of her dress made her 
shudder. "In the name of heaven,'* exclaimed 
she, " take off these garments, where the Prince*s 
death seems written in sanguinary cliaracters.** 
Herminia offered to replace them by other of the 
Queen's robes. " No I" said the Princess ; " re- 
tuim me my own ; since all is discovered now, I 
may quit these brilliant worldly trappings, and re- 
sume my humble attire." Without doubt, she hoped 
to recover with them that peace of mind and inno- 
cence of thought of which they were the symbols. 
But, alas! the garments avail but little to the in- 
ward tranquillity ; Matilda experienced this, and 
famented it. This last event had just discovered to 
her the extent and depth of the wound love had 
made in her heart ; and, at the moment when the 
Prince was agsdn ex^pa\T\^ VA&Vd^ vciV«\ ^tryic€| 
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she durst not beg its cure. " Alas 1*' exclaimed 
she, ^' when he has just shed his blood for me, 
when, on my account, his life is still in danger, 
should I not be ungrateful, should I not be guilty, 
if I endeavoured to banish the recollection of it ? 
Undoubtedly I will do it when his life is secure ; 
but, till then, O my God ! can I be forbidden to 
pray for him ?" 

The striking of the clock had just informed them 
it was midnight, and Matilda was praying still, when 
the doors of her apartment were opened, and the 
Duke of Norfolk appeared. — ^^ I come," said he, 
" to calm your highness's fears respecting the sedi- 
tion raised against you by a frantic woman : all is 
tranquil now : The Prince has shown himself to the 
people ; he has spoken to his troops ; and, to make 
them all return to their duty, he has not even 
had occasion to iight. Agnes, seeing her hopes 
destroyed, has disappeared, and they have sought 
far her every where in Damietta."— " But the 
Prince," interrupted Matilda, " the Prince has 
been dangerously wounded by her; are then no 
apprehensions entertained for his life ?"— ^< If 
he never receive a more fatal wound," replied 
the Duke,^ the Christians will long yet have 
to deplore that the hand of Agnes has not been 
more sure."—" O heavens, what do I hear 1" ex- 
claimed the Princess ; ^ do you wish that the hero 
had perished the victim of assassination ?"-—*< Had 
I been near him at the moment," replied the Duke, 
^ I would have exposed, to defend him, the remains 
of that old blood that flows in my veins ; but I 
cannot forget, nor can your highness forget, eir 
ther, that it is the arm of that formidable warrior 
which overthrew Jerusalem, shook the empire of 
Christ, and is now preparing to destroy it for ever ; 
and, in short, that the true faith having no great- 
er enemy, the day of his death would be the dawn 
of its prosperity."— Matilda cast her eyes down- 
ward, and made no reply: the Duke of Norfolk, 
withdrew, and she was left a\oi\e. 0\ \i<i^ \«^^ 
•ne single word now changed Vier VCl^^"^ «sA ^^^ 
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. positions ! but a moment scarcely^ and she alloiY- 
ed all her thoughts to follow the inclinadon of her 
heart, gave herself up with complacency to the 
tender concern she felt for a hero who had preserv- 
ed her fi*om the homicide dagger, and was fighting 
against a whole people to save her; but sudden- 
ly they reminded her that the Prince, who engaged 
thus her whole attention, was he who had destroyed 
Jerusalem, shaken the empire of Christ, and was 
preparing to crush it. She felt her heart filled with 
•ne only image ; that of the enemy of her brethren 
and her God. The solemn darkness of night 
rcigpicd around her ; but a more gloomy darkness 
reigned in her mind : she could enjoy no repose t 
she remained standing, now walked about) then 
sat down, and at length exclaimed : '^ O my €rod^ 
forgive my error, for a crowd of ideas, which af- 
flict my soul and strike it with mortal fears, have 
arisen in me : how shall I escape unhurt, how shall 
I subdue my weakness ? My heart rules and ty- 
rannises over me ; but I would rather undergo all 
imaginable tortures, I would rather die, than in- 
dulge the sentiment that it has given admittance 
to !" — She then prostrated herself, and added with 
fervour: " O thou who sayest to the sea, Be calm I 
and to the unruly winds, Blow no more ! command 
me to be tranquil, and soon I shall recover my 
wonted serenity." — But, alas ! she prayed in vain -, 
for if she invoked heaven, she still thought on the- 
"Prince : and the sight of the Redeemer, stretched 
®n the cross before her, moved her less than the 
remembrance of the blood Malek Adhel had lost 
for her ; therefore, the misguided virgin arose from 
the feet of the gracious Consoler of all troubles 
without being comforted ; for it is to pure hearts 
only that prayer becomes efficacious. The unfor- 
tunate courted sleep, and found only the image of 
the Prince — She awoke, and found it again. — There 
was no difference between the state she left and 
that she entered into; for the importunate and 
cherished image {oWoNvedVi^ic ^c^^ily through both^ 
4 
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oppressed her with the same weight, hunted her 
with the same thoughts. Like a vivid and pier« 
cing flame, it parts, destroys all that is not itself, 
makes its way through all that resists, penetrates 
on every side, and succeeds to reign alone over 
the pangs of conscience and over piety iii tears. 

Meanwhile, Matilda was yet struggling ag^ainst 
that empire she held in detestation. She rose 
abruptly, ran to her window, and asked of that 
heaven, sparkling with the Are of thousands of stars, 
a support against the seductions that encircled 
her ; but that same heaven, ^in whom she trusted, 
seemed to betray her, like the rest of nature. All 
seemed then to be over, all abandoned her^— men, 
reason, God himself ! In that forlorn state, the 
virgin, in despair, was on the point of losing her 
resignation as well as her innocence ; she was going 
to accuse the Almighty, to call him to account for 
denying her the strength she wanted, and to re- 
proach him with having permitted that she should 
love a Saracen ! But no ; those pure lips stop- 
ped ; they knew not how to blaspheme, and utter* 
ed no other murmurs than those of repentance. 
Ill-fated Princess, thou art kneeling, pressing to 
thy breast the valuable relic the Abbess had given 
thee, calling to thy aid the Archbishop of Tyre, 
asking of the Almighty to take pity on thy tears ; 
but, when all these succours have abandoned thee, 
when all are deaf to thy cries, how wilt thou tear 
from thy breast the dreadful sentiment that tor- 
tures it ? Wilt thou raise a criminal hand against 
thy life ? Thou art ready, without doubt, to yield it 
up to God, but will he accept the bloody sacrifice f 
Amidst «uch anxiety and remorse, perhaps she 
was going to adopt that criminal project, and thus 
precipitate herself for ever into the snares laid 
around her by the ancient enemy of mAn, when a 
divine thought broke upon her mind, and 
calmed it instantly. She recollected the holy her- 
mit the Prelate had spoken to her of: she hoped to 
find near him a remedy for her pain, and, in a sud* 
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den fit of zeal, that did not allow her a moaient for 
Reflection) she engaged herself, by a solemn vow, 
to go to the hemiit ; and a vow taken on such 
an occasion^ and uttered with such ardour, could 
not meet with any obstacle, and must necessarily 
be fulfilled. Matilda was so convinced of it, that 
she already received part of the benefit she ex- 
pected to reap from the counsels of the holy man i 
she raised that confused and heavenly hop>e be- 
tween her heart and the Prince's image ; and un- 
der the shade of that divine shelter, her bosom, 
relieved, began at last to breathe, and somewhat 
shake off the power that tyrannised over it. 

Meanwhile, the Prince having prepared every 
thing for his departure, his wound did not detain 
him ; but now, in going to Cairo, he no longer 
intended to leave Matilda there ; he apprehend- 
ed the superstitious frenzy of a blind multitude^ 
and could not be easy without he saw her always 
near him. What imported it that he was about to 
conduct her near the christian camp ? what could 
he have to fear? he, always invincible till thent 
could he cease to be so, when he would have to 
defend the beauty he loved ? Therefore, he intend- 
ed that she should follow him to Cairo, whither he 
was going to collect the remainder of his troops; 
she should go with him to Suez, where his other 
soldiers were waiting for him. 

Meanwhile, as he would be obliged on her ac- 
count to travel more slowly, as he knew that Agnes 
had bribed the slave, and taken possession of the 
letter he had been preparing for Saladin, he wrote 
another, and added, to all that the first contained^ 
the particulars of Agnes's perfidy, and of the 
sedition at Damietta ; then after entrusting it to 
the most faithful of his servants, he went to take 
some rest previous to day-light appearing, when he 
proposed to acquaint the English Princess with his 
new intentions. He had in vain caused strict search 
to be made for Agnes throughout the city ; she 
t^uld not be found. As soon as that vindictive 
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woman had perceived that the sight, the speeches, 
and the ascendancy, of the Prince calmed the peo- 
ple, and brought back tranquillity, she had escaped ; 
and, clad in armour, and mounted on a horse she 
had paid a high price for, she, alone, took the road 
to Kouroutba ; seeking in her mind what means 
remained to destroy her rival, as well as the un- 
grateful Prince, whom she still fancied that she 
hated. While she was thus musing and deeply- 
engaged in contemplation, a man, riding on a 
swift camel, was on the point of getting before her* 
She recognised in him Malek Adhel's most faithful 
servant—" Whither art thou g^ing V* exclaimed 
she, in a loud voice.— He made no answer, and 
hastened on. She plunged her spurs into the flanks 
of her horse, and sprang after him. — ^^ Give me 
that thou carriest, or defend thy life I" cried she. 
— >He raised his lance ; she flung her javelin, and 
made the Mussulman bite the dust: he fell the 
victim of his zeal. The merciless Amazon snatch- 
ed from him the letter he had in his care, and 
certain she should now be able to , revenge herself) 
took delight in the blood she had spilled, and 
smiled at the mischief she was about to do. While 
she was following the road to Kouroutba, Malek 
Adhel was explaining to Matilda the reasons which 
had made him change his mind, and induced him 
to take her with him to Saladin's camp. She list- 
ened to him in silence, her head rechning on her 
hand; she was moved less with what he said, than 
with observing the paleness of his countenance 
made so by the blood he had lost for her sake. 
Meanwhile, the more affected she felt herself, the 
more she persisted in her wish to fulfil her vow. 
" My lord," sdd she to him, " proceed whither your . 
destiny calls you, but leave me at Cairo.'*— -He 
urged again with new vehemence the dangers to 
which the fanatic fury of the people might expose 
her, when he could no longer be her defender, and 
descrU)ed the torturing solicitude of his love .With 
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a Stem and firm vcuce, she interrupted himJn these 
words: ^ My lord) you see what are the effects of 
a guilty passion^ and in what a dreadful manner 
the Almighty chastises the sentiments he repro- 
bates.— It IS at the price of your blood he has made 
you expiate your faults. If you persevere one day 
longer, your death perhaps will be the punishment 
he will inflict. Ah ! do not force me to weep, and 
without doubt to weep eternally the loss of him to 
whose magnanimity I am indebted for life I** — She 
stopped, as the recollection brought back all her 
weakness. — ^ Well Matilda, go on !'* replied the 
Prince, *^ and make me lament thajt I did not perish 
by the hand of Agnes."— The Princess concealed 
the violent agitation this reply caused her, and, in 
order to punish herself for what she experienced, 
«he resumed in a still sterner voice, << Having been 
for a long tim^ kept far awayfrom the altars of my. 
God, deprived of that celestial marina he distributes 
to his children, and ignorant when I shall be able 
to enter again his adorable sanctuary, I should 
wish to g^ and purify myself from the numberless, 
stains I must have imbibed during my compulsive 
residence with the Infidels. On the borders of the 
Red Sea stand the ruins of a monastery where a 
son of Basil, conqueror of the world, which he had 
laid at his feet, lives unknown to men, but well 
known to the lord, who feeds him with the bread of 
his angels 1 Thither does a sacred vow call me ; 
thither a sad captive begs of you to let her go on a 
pilgrimage i" 

Mailek Adhel looked at her, and listened with 
profound astonishment: " Matilda" said he, "what 
do you propose ? Are you aware of the least part 
of the difliculties that oppose your enterprise ? Do 
you know that, once arrived at Cairo, you will 
have to cross a barren> extensive, and burning 
desert, scattered over with lawless -soldiers and 
plundering Arabs ?" — ^" God, who reads in my 
heart the motive that guides me," replied she, rais 
iflg" to heaven looks replete with piety, " will ddfend 
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me against all perils. That wild and barren The- 
baid that 1 wish to traverse is a desert for the in- 
credulous only :— for the true believers, it is inha- 
bited by the descendants of the Anthonys, the Pa- 
cdmes, and, above all, by the immensity of the 
God of Jacob, who never abandoned his children 
in the hour of need.'* Malek Adhel looked at the 
Princess with new surprise ; he could not believe 
what he heard— that a young person should for a 
moment have entertained the thought of «uch a 
dangerous journey 1 Had he known that religion 
was not the only cause of the fanatical delirium 
which possessed her, it would not have been with 
surprise alone that he would have beheld her ; but 
from the severity of her deportment, God, who reads 
the hearts of men, could alone know what passed 
in Matilda's, and he alone perceived that she would 
have contemplated the perils of the Desert with 
more timidity, had she felt less terror at those to 
which her^Jicart exposed her. 

After a short pause, the Prince resumed, " Hear, 
l^atilda !— .Did not my duty even command me to 
^o and join my brother without delay, were I 
•even free to follow you on your journey, I would 
not on any account permit you to expose yourself 
to the numberless dangers that must threaten you 
in those vast solitudes.*'-^" Ah !** interrupted she 
enthusiastically, ** they would not inspire you with 
any fears, if you knew, as I do, that God is all 
powerful. Why can I not convince you, that, to 
save me, he needs the assistance of no one ; and, if 
he decree my fall, is not my life his ? Let him take it 
back ; I give it up with joy." The ardent faith that 
■hone in the virgm^s countenance convinced Adhel 
that the moment was not favourable to dissuade 
lier from her project. Being resolved also to oppose 
it with open force if she persisted, he intended 
to wait till their arrival at Cairo before he positively 
refused his assent, hoping that, in that space of 
time> hec intention would of itself grow weaker. 
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*« Hear !" said he : " to-morrow, with the dawn, 
shall my galleys be ready ; together we will go up 
the great river as far as Curo : there, while I assem- 
ble my ai*my, you will consult with yourself on the 
dangers of the enterprise you have formed, and 
learn whether I have exaggerated them. You will 
judge whether I can consent to expose you to cer- 
tain destruction ; and, if I have not said any thing 
in that respect but what you find exactly time, then, 
Matilda, I make no doubt but you will abandon 
your project, and resolve at last on accompanying 
me to Saladin's court/' This said, he withdrew. 
The Princess, far from being affected by the same 
terrors as he was, and unconscious of the nature 
of the peril that awaited her, renewed at the feet of 
the Almighty the engagement of venturing into 
the deserts of Thebedd, swore never to leave them 
rather than return near Malek Adhel, and blessed 
that God who causes to be felt the effects of his 
clemency at the same time with those of his seve- 
rity ; for, it is by shedding extraordinary bitterness 
and intolerable disgusts on guilty allurements and 
unruly sentiments, that he obliges his creatures 
to seek after pleasures free from pain and re* 
morse. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



SCARCELY the next morning had the sun's 
first rays began to tinge the East,, and the cries of 
the sailors resounded in the air, when the Princess^ 
attended by the Duke of Gloucester, her faithful 
Hermima, and some English officers, repaired to 
the banks of the Nile. The sun was rising, a thick 
dew had cooled the earth, and the sky was serene 
and cloudless ; numbers of white birds were swing- 
ing on the bnaiches of trees, their silvery plumage 
agreeably contrasted with the deep green of the date 
leaves; thousands of turtle-doves were skipping 
about among the orange-trees ; and flights of pi- 
geons, descending among the rushes near the ri- 
ver, were in quest of food. 

Matilda entered the galley which the Prince had 
caused to be prepared for her ; he did the same, and 
sat down by her on a Persian carpet, under the 
shade of a canopy made of golden stuff, and lined 
inside with the richest Indian silks. The most rare 
perfumes of Yemen were burning in rose-wood 
stoves, and mixing their fragrance with that sweeter 
incense of the groves of almond and jessamine, the 
thickets of balm, sweet basil, and rose trees, which 
bloomed along the banks. Through silrer-gauze ' 
curtains, MaUlda perceived the various sites of a 
pleasant champaign country ; and viewed that Delta, 
already so much celebrated at the time of the Pha- 
raohs for its abundance and rich fertility. There 
were seen the sycamore, twining its branches with 
the tamarind, and the lofty cassia tree, adorned with 
bunches of yellow flowers, similar to those of the 
citysus: above, the heads of the fruitful date tree, 
loaded with its luxuriant bunches, peeped over the 
grove : every where odoriferous herbs spread their 
ifagrance, and the golden fruit of the citron cqn^\- 
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ed the labourer's cottage : here, the large leaves 
of the banana afforded their thick umbrageous 
shelter from the sun-beams; there, twined in 
pleasant arbours, the pomegranate grew nearer the 
river, and reflected therein its yellow foliage and 
scarlet flower ; while, from the midst of the waves, 
king of aquadc plants, the nuphar raised its proud 
head and azure calix. Canals of a pure and 
limpid water cooled these delightful groves; and 
all the charm of flowing waters m a hot climate, all 
the beauty that verdure can confer .under a ceru- 
lean sky; in short, all that a soft, voluptuous, and 
balsamic air can inspire, would yield but a feeble 
conception of the gifts nature has scattered on that 
favoured land which the Nile embraces with its 
love. 

In the mean time, the sun, having reached its 
zenith, darted its fiery beams on all nature. The 
zephyr was silent, the leaves unruffled, the water 
still ; the mariners, resting on their oars, looked 
overcome with sleep, and the track of the g^ey 
seemed scarcely to furrow the sur&ce of the river. 
Every one sought a shelter from the heat, and 
found it in sleep alone ; all became drowsy, but 
Matilda and the Prince ; they alone were restless^ 
when all slept around them. The Princess, in the 
morning, had taken care to wrap herself up very 
close in the thick folds of her garments ; her chaste 
veil was drawn faither over her head than usual ; 
she wished, if possible, to have concealed herself 
entirely under her dress. Alas ! she would have 
employed less care to hide herself, had she known 
that it only helped to embellish her the more, and 
that modesty, the most seducing of all virtues, is 
still also the most alluring of all ornaments. She 
sat at the greatest distance possible from Malek 
Adhel ; her head reclined back ; her hands, a little 
raised, were joined, and her eyes fixed on heaven. On 
beholding her ethereal attitude, her long linen dress» 
and those veils, the shades o fwhich dimmed the 
lustre of an alabaster complexion, the Prince fancied 
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he had never seen her so beautiful) and felt he had 
never loved her so much. He gazed on her, and 
asked nothing; still he looked on her, and drew^ 
nearer ; he had not yet touched her^ and already his 
biood ran in a burning fiame through his veins. 

Matilda remained silent; she was thinking on 
the vow she had made, on the resolution she had 
taken, to venture every thing to quit the Prince ; 
on that eternal separation which she had sworn 
should take place between them ; and this project, 
which was to make him so wretched, would, with* 
out doubt, render her just then less stem and dis* 
tant. It is always when a sacrifice is on the point 
of being accomplished, that we feel more poignant* 
ly all the grief it is going to inflict, and see less all 
the reasons that demand it ; they grow weak before 
the anguish we experience, and more so before that 
which we cause; hence, at the thought of the 
Prince's tears, Matilda scarcely recollected what 
could be important enough to have urged her to 
afflict the preserver of her life. Alas 1 every thing 
conspired against her; gratitude and compassion 
spoke in favour of Adhel ; love strengthened their 
voice with all the power of his own ; the air she 
breathed, pregnant with voluptuousness, produced 
a sort of unknown emotion that disturbed her spi* 
rits, and which her innocence wondered at. She 
sighed, turned her eyes aside from the object who 
was near her, and could not comprehend how so 
much affability could accompany so much anguish, 
and so many pangs so much felicity. By degrees 
the Prince had drawn so near her, that, even with- 
out looking at him, she lost none of his movements, 
none of his sensations. The knowledge of tliis had 
something contagious in it, that augmented her 
trouble. Absent, in deep thought, her head incli- 
ned downwards, alas ! it was no longer her God 
she was thinking on ; her imagination went neither 
so high nor so far. The Prince undoubtedly guess- 
ed her situation, for he ventured to take her hand, 
and press it to his lips. Matilda tried to draw IC 
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back; but it only served to show her Weakness*^ 
a weakness she felt, though unable to get the bet- 
ter of. Thus, equally tortured with repentance^ 
fear, and love, her heart swelled, and her &ce was 
covered with tears. Adhei saw her tears, atid Un- 
cled he beheld his victory. He pressed Matilda in 
his arms— «he started and pushed him away. Du- 
ring this moment, the virginal veil that covered her 
forehead got loose, her fine flaxen hair fell in ring- 
lets on her shoulders, and the relic she wore on 
her bosom became untied, and fell to the ground. 
She saw it ; and instantly her duties, her errors, ap- 
peared to her at once in all their extent, and the si- 
tuation in which she found herself struck her with ter- 
ror. Every soft emotion vanished, repentant qualms 
succeeded, and now she gathered strength to with* 
stand the seductions that surrounded her. She 
ran, and precipitated herself at some distance, co- 
vered with tears, and the prey of a frightful de- 
spair. In vain did the Prince speak to her ; she 
heard him no more ; God alone was present to her 
sight — alone he was before her eyes as an inexora- 
ble judge, ready to avenge his scorned laws, and to 
punish her eternally. " Forgive I'* cried she, in the 
transports of her grief, " forgive, all-powerful God, 
that I remained near thy enemy !— -Thou hast wit- 
nessed what struggles i have undergone ; thou hast 
seen what abhorence I felt against my weakness. 
Ah ! had I been able to shake off that yoke which 
is to me heavier and more painful than death itself, 
I would have done it — But in vain did I ask thee 
for support. Thou hast denied me ; and, bereft of 
thy strength, what strength can avail me ?" 

Malek Adhel was listening to her with a mixture 
of fear, surprise, and happiness. If, sometimes, on 
seeing the emotion of the Princess, he had flattered 
himself he should be able to obtain her love, often- 
er still had her silence, her severity, deprived him 
c^ hope : never had his submissions, his respect, his 
earnest entreaties, been able to obtain a confession 
he would have purchased with his life ; she seem- 
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ed to have no other wish but that of shunning hiniy 
and hastening her departure ; but, now, did not 
what he heard calm his .apprehensions ? Had she 
remained indifferent, would she thus have reproach- 
ed herself with weakness ? Meanwhile, he could 
not enjoy what he had reason to hope, when he 
saw how much Matilda suffered : her reason seem- 
ed to have forsaken her; it was because remorse 
had overpowered her, that she had let the cause of 
that remorse be guessed, and the words only that 
escaped her acknowledged she loved, because they 
at the same time confessed an error. Pale, dishe- 
velled, drowned in her tears, a prey to the most 
violent transports, she did not even recognise the 
object that might prevail in a soul like her's over 
her oaths and her God ; and, if it be true that deep- 
rooted passion belongs to men of all climates and 
religions ; if it be true, there are no prejudices that 
it will not destroy, nor habits that it will not over- 
come ; no one need wonder that a disciple of Ma- 
homet should forget himself for the sake of her he 
loved, and that Adhel should no longer be happy 
when Matilda was wretched. He reproached him- 
self with her grief; and to see her tranquil, he was 
ready to resign the hope of beii^ loved. If he 
dared not leave her in her present condition, still 
less did he dare to come near her. << Matilda,'-' said 
he, with a submissive voice, << deign to hear me ;'* 
** Almighty Powers," exclaimed she, in her still in- 
creasing delirium, '^ remove — ^remove that voice that 
haunts me !"— -^< O my beloved," said he, ** if my 
presence afflict you, I will retire."—" My God,** 
continued she, " why didst thou show him to me !■— 
Before I had seen him, I lived peaceful and happy. 
My heart, pure like thy heavens, obedient like thy 
angels, had never formed a thought that it feared » 
to let thee know.— Why does the Infidel follow me 
every where ? why do I find him incessantly ? 
why hast thou allowed his impious hand to profane 
the bride of thy Christ, and not instantly crushed 
him witji thy thunderbolt ?'*— " Alas ! Matilda " re- 
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plied the Prince sorrowfully, ** do you then call 
down the vengeance of your God on my head !"— 
•* Have I done so ?'* exclaimed the unfortunate, 
iraising her hands to heaven ; ^ have I uttered such 
barbarous wishes ?•— O my God, reject them I— - 
Punish me, but avenge me not.'* On hearing 
these kinder words, Malek Adhel advanced some 
paces nearer to the Princess, and said, ^ Matilda, 
deign to hear me. Matilda, if it be true, if it be 
possible, that you love me.*' — At this word she ex- 
claimed, with an expression full of indignation, 
^ Saracen ! what can give thee a presumption to 
suppose that I love thee ?" — ^ Matilda," replied he, 
" forgive my presumption : my hope arose out of 
thy repentance.—- If thou hast no love, why accuse 
thyself ?•' — ^^ O I wretch that I am !" interrupted 
she, " have I then confessed my shame ? am I fall- 
en so low that an Infidel now can claim the right 
to TT.tike me blush ? O my sap heart ! replete only 
with ^reakness, folly, and bitterness in suffering thy- 
self to be moved by a Saracen's addresses, thou 
hast well deserved the shame of seeing him inform- 
ed of it." Then^ her head inclined downwards, hW 
hair scattered about over her loose veil, in a suppli- 
cating voice, tfhe said, " O Prince ! let the abject 
btate to which you see me reduced suffice the 
pride of the demon that reigns over you. Turn 
your eyes away from my wretchedness ; do not force 
tne to discover it still more, and to seek in my soul 
for that which I could not behold without horrdr. 
Ah ! if my shame is to be confessed, let not the 
confession be made to you ! Suffer me to shed 
toy tears far away. Leave me, restore my peace ! 
let from this instant an eternal separation take 
place between us ! I know not, O Malek Adhel, 
how dear and painful the sacrifice may prove to you ; 
but learn, that man can make none so great in this 
world, but God has in the next greater rewards to 
remunerate him." 

As she uttered these words, the virgin's counte- 
nance beamed with a celestial fervour ; she humbly 



bent her head towards the ground in sign of 
repentance and contrition. At the sight of the 
contrite innocent, Malek Adhel was struck with a 
holy respect ; for there is a beauty, a nobleness, a 
grandeur — there is something of the divinity, in in- 
nocence humbling itself ! After a long pause, he 
replied in a voice deeply affected, ** Never did I 
hear such words or feel such sensations ! Thou 
hast penetrated my heart, and surely there is some* 
thing superhuman about thee. O noble maid ! live 
in peace under the wing of that God who can be- 
stow so much force and power on the timid weak 
sex. I swear never more to mention a love that 
offends thee. Doubtless I shall sink under my 
woes but to offend thee were worse than death." 

He retired, left the Princess's canopy, and went 
to bury, in the remotest part of the vessel, the pro- 
found grief that overpowered him. O incompre* 
hensible fate I it was at the instant when the hope 
of being beloved had entered his heart that he for 
ever lost that of being happy. A stranger to the 
precepts of that sublime and severe religion which 
alone has the fortitude to struggle against the pas- 
sions, and the strength to triumph over them, Ad- 
hel had attributed Matilda's coldness to her indif- 
ference only, and made no doubt, that, if he succeed- 
ed in moving her heart, she no longer would re- 
ject his professions ; but now, that, however feel- 
ing she had shown herself, he had seen her, more 
firmly than ever, rejecting his tenderness, and, in 
preference to the most seducing joys of love, adopt- 
ing penitence, humiliation, and death, he resigned* 
all the hopes of happiness he had previously em- 
braced, and turned away ,> shuddering, from the con- 
templation of a futurity that afforded nothing but 
the choice of an eternal misfortune either for him 
or her whom he loved. 

On her reaching Cairo, the Princess carefully hid 
herself from all observation ; she was seen only by 
some few Christians, scattered about in that climate, 
Yfh o, having learned her arrival at Cairo, had ga- 
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thered joyfully around her sacred person. She in- 
quired of them respecting the dangers of the pil- 
grimage she proposed to make ; they were dreadful, 
but not of a magnitude to intimidate her ; and that 
heart) so feeble before the Prince, now soared with . 
matchless intrepidity above the terrors of death. 
" Hear, my brethren," said she to them : " I have 
made a vow which nothing can break 1 What is 
life, compared with it I — I wish to cross that de- 
sert, and I will execute that wish ; for I fear nothing 
in the world but God and sin ! — Who of you, my 
brethren, will follow me ?"— " All l" replied they, 
imanimously ; for such angelic beauty, such fervent 
piety, such heroie resolution, admitted of no hesi- 
tation. ^^ Preserve a profound silence on what I 
entrust to you," added she: ^^ proceed secretly to 
make preparations for the journey, and ere long 
you shall be informed of the time and place of ren- 
dezvous." 

Scarcely was she left alone, when the Duke of 
Gloucester appeared.—" Madam," said he, " con- 
descend to approach that window, and cast your 
eyes on the banks of the Nile.— There the most 
active, the most enterprising, of warriors has as- 
sembled his army — ^behold how brilliant and nume- 
rous ! O ill-fated Christians I when led by such a cap- 
tain, with what horrid perils does it threaten you ?** 
Matilda came forward, and soon distinguished the 
three feathers that adorned the head of the hero 
who was riding between the ranks; she cast her 
eyes down, and said, in a timid voice, " is the 
Prince preparing to set off to-day ?" — ^" No, Ma- 
dam ; these numberless battalions he thinks are 
not yet sufficient ; he is going to collect more 
troops at Memphis and Arsinoe, and to-morrow he 
will come back. The day after is fixed upon for 
the departure of the army, and of your highness 
too ; of which this letter, which the Prince has 
given me in charge, will doubtlessly inform you."— 
The Princess took it, read, and a soft blush tinged 
the lilies of her face. Stung with remose at hav- 
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ing oiiended her, Malek Adhel durst not appear 
before her; that hero, who under her eyes wasea^ 
sily distinguished from all the surrounding war- 
riors, by the proud confidence of his looks ; who, 
leady to encounter a thousand deaths, seemed boru 
io command the world, and to know no fear, was 
»till arrested by that of displeasing her, and a steru 
gliwce awed and made him tremble, whom the 
whole universe would not intiinidate% How cquld 
she forbear being aifected by so much love, apd 
flattered by so much power ? But the more interest 
Malek Adhel obtained in the heart of Matilda, the 
more she felt the necessity of flying from him. 
*^ The day after to-morrow," said he m his letter, 
" we will depart together ; I will cpi^duct you to Sala- 
din's court, to that Jerusalem so dear to your piety: 
if you require it, I will not see you, will not speak, 
but submit to every sacrifice, except %h&t of givii;ig 
you back to the Christians, au4 will obey all your 
commands, except that of permitting you to croi^ 
the Desert."—" No ; whatever might be the Prince's 
will, Matilda resolved to be true to her vow ; she 
had sworn it to her God— ^to f$^il were a sacrilege, 
and her ruin would be the punishme^t.-^— Secure in 
the Duke of Gloucester's entire obedience, ^he im- 
parted to him her situation and her project, amj, 
moved with the greatness of soul which the august sis- 
ter of his master manifested, he asked her to let him 
share the glory of her enterprise.— She consented, 
and mentioned the place where the united Chris- 
tians were making the preparations for the journey, 
and added, " Tell them, that all must be ready this 
evening, and at the entrance of night, when Malek 
Adhel shall have left Cairo, you are to bring me 
word. — We will all then meet, and, under the au- 
spices of our God, go and seek the saint who will 
teach us how to pass through the world without 
errors, and how to reach the goal without losing 
the way." — The Duke of Gloucester obeyed ; Ma- 
tilda, remaining alone, fixed her eyes more earn- 
estly on the h€ro who was on the point of crossing 
Vol. I. V 
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the Nile on his way to Memphis ; she was going t6 
lose sight of him perhaps for ever, and her eyes 
filled with tears. — ^If she found her death in the 
Desert, she should quit life without seeing him again, 
without having undeceived him from his fatal er- 
rors, without having blessed him for all the kind^ 
nesses she had experienced. That magnanimous 
Prince, whom the Christians cherished and reve- 
red, in spite of his blindness ; that Prince, who had 
no paragon on earth ; that Prince, to whom she 
owed the life she was going to offer to God in ex- 
piation of a guilty love*»she durst almost love him 
at that moment, because that moment was surely 
the last when her eyes might behold him in this 
world.—" O !'* exclaimed she, involuntarily, " look 
on me, see my tears !— Let Uiem console thee for 
all the privations I am about to inflict." She wept, 
and could not proceed^^she wept, wondered, and 
grieved, and then reproached herself with the va- 
rious movements by which she was agitated. Alas ! 
where were those tranquil pleasures, those peace- 
ful joys, of her youth ! what had she gained in 
seeking other comforts, and what had she not en- 
countered away from her peaceful retreat ?— clouds 
and darkness, cruel pangs, and an infinity of evils, 
the very names ot which were unknown to her in 
her former state of innocence. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



WHEN Adhcl parted from Matilda for two days, 
he was far from suspecting the flight she medita- 
ted : if he had been surprised at lier forming the 
bold project of crossing the Desert, still he deem- 
ed it impossible that she should carry it into execu- 
tion, and the idea that she was going to avail her- 
self of his absence, to undertake secretly that great 
journey, was so strange, that it had never once oc- 
curred to his mind. A single doubt in that respect 
would have prevented bis going, and at the moment 
when he was marching towards Memphis, could he 
have guessed the misfortune that threatened him, 
how soon would he have turned back, and how 
completely would every other concern have vanish- 
ed 1 Alas I two days after, on his retui*n to Cairo, 
when he found the Princess was gone, he was in- 
different to what might become of him, and una- 
ble to determine what path to pursue, except to 
abandon every thing in pursuit of her, and to dis« 
pute his prize with the Desert, death, and God him* 
self. On her part, Matilda did not think love 
would suggest such a design to the Prince ; she 
so little suspected to be pursued, that, on quitting 
Cairo, she thought never again to see Malek Ad- 
hel: but this torturing idea, though it distracted 
her, did not suspend her designs, and, on the ve- 
ry day of the Prince's departure, she sat about ac- 
eomplisJiing them. 

At the instant when night was coming on, thp 
Duke of Gloucester came. She went out with hini, 
and fei gned to go to the little village of Matarea, 
thus named from its having a spring of dear wa^er, t- 
tamous by ancient tradition : there it was thatj' to 
^void Herod's persecution, the IJoly Family took 
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shelter, and the divine child was bathed in that 
lountain. 

It was easily believed that the devotion of the 
Princess called her to visit a place so sacred to the 
faith she professed, and so celebrated for the mira- 
f.lcs which had taken place there, that the Infidels 
themselves held it in veneration. Arrived, she found 
there, together with the christian monks she had spo- 
ken to, all her faithful English, who had also sworn 
to follow her into the Desert: two camels, three 
guides, dried fruits, a little flour, and several skins 
filled with fresh water, were concealed in a neigh- 
bouring cavern; — ^they were all the supplies the 
Christians had been able to procure unsuspected 
by the Mussulmen, At length the band met in the 
cavern, where the torches could scarcely dispel its 
deep gloom ; but in that very plac^ Matilda, before 
undcitaking the journey, desired one of the priests 
who attended her to celebrate the holy my&tery ; 
she would not, as yet, partake of it ; because, to 
deem herself worthy of the heavenly victim who 
daily devotes himself for mortal man, she waited 
till the sins she accused herself of had been remit- 
ted by the saint of the Desert. 

During the first day, the caravan crossed a fer- 
tile plain, where the Doura, witli its reedy leaves, 
raised its proud head, crowned with large bunches; 
by its side the pistachio tree covered the eailh with 
its wide branches ; the deep green colour of its 
foliage, and the delicate purple of its blooming 
grapes, were contrasted agreeably with the assure 
of the sky ; at its feet the lin plants spread their 
!)luish hue : farther on, the palm tree of Thebaid 
displayed its leaves in the shape of fans; and the 
cucumber and golden melon lay on the banks of 
the numberless canals with which the great river 
had intersected the land. But on the second day 
that pleasant prospect changed ; they entered the 
^andy plain of Elbakara, the extent of which offered 
only a boundless and dreary waste ; among the rocky 
^ daecipices, and on the banks of the wintry torrents^ 
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theythet with but little verdure, and saw the acacias^ 
that produce the gum arable, the< senas, and the 
scorpion wood, together with some other plants. 
Ostriches, camels, wild goats, and tigers, inhabited 
the caverns of the rocks, and leaped across the sands, 
where no herb or turf ever grew to gratify their 
wants. In vain would the traveller seek for some 
spring to quench his tormenting thirst. It wafr 
•nly at the foot of Mount Kaleil that a spring of 
brackish water was to be found, the only one where 
ferocious beasts and men could refresh themselves ; 
two or three sycamores stand around it, and above 
is perceived grottos of herm^s, now abandoned by 
their inhabitants, whom the fervour of the first 
ages of Christianity had led into that horrid soU-^ 
tude.- 

The Princess looked at them with a sigh : "Ah !" * 
said she ta herself, " happy were those who once 
chose this wild residence i there, secluded from all 
intercourse with mankind^ nothing disturbed their 
peaceful days. Mine still would be so, had I not 
passed those sacred walls which cixicealed me from 
tbe eyes of men. Seduced by the presumptuous 
hope of doing more than my companions, by going 
to pay my adorations to the Saviour of the world, it 
is to vanity my ruin may he ascribed/^ Whilst 
plunged in this deep reverie, thinking only of her 
•rrors and remorse, the camel that she. rode was 
descending,, without her perceiving it> the^rapid de- 
clivity of the mountain.. Soon alarming, cries re- 
sounded in her eai's, and .on looking up, she saw 
the partners. of her piouS' toils frightened at the 
prospect which laji^' before them, .resembling one 
sea of -samdj-all the vegetable substances of which 
the sun. had dried. up. . This terrific ocean of dust . 
the wind raised up at times in circling eddies, the 
immense extent ot which. had no^othec bounds to- 
wards the East but the . horizon^ and towards the 
West but a semi-cirG;ular range of arid parched 
rocks. The intrepid Princess contemplated that 
ckeary view, and saw it with a firm look. What 
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could 6he haye to fear in her situation? What 
were all these dangers, compared with that she 
was flying from ? What could she tremble at, ex- 
cept the idea of going back? and what terrors 
could death present to the unfortunate wretch, 
who, hafbouring a dreadful passion in her breast, 
heard the vc^ce of heaven incessantly bidding her 
to resign it ? Careless as to what disasters awaited 
h^r, Matilda was solicitous only about the safety 
of- those who fc^lowed her^ she comforted and 
encouraged them ; made faith, religion, and hope^ 
speak to them, and, raiung her band to heaven, 
pointed at the end of their journey. " To reach 
that,'' said she, ^ a few hours of pain is but as no- 
thing!" She reminded them of those words of 
Jeremiah : <' Blush, Sidon," said the sea, ^' and 
what for ?->-men undertake long voyages for a small 
benefit, and will hardly walk a step towards ever-^ 
lasting life." '* Ah !" continued she, << what has 
death so dreadful in it fOr him who beholds therein 
only the gates of eternity, and what has life worth 
regretting, wheif its temptations, trials, and mise* 
ries, are known ! Alas ! if, with long life, we do not 
advance in goodness, we die only the more loaded 
with iniquities." She said, and similar to the 
evening dew which, falling on the eaith, re- 
stores life to the plants dried up by the heat of 
clay, the words of the virgin descended into every 
heart, and revived and reanimated all. At the^ 
soft unction of her voice, the warriors recovered 
their courage, the Christians their ancient fervour ; 
and all, astonished to see a delicate and timid vir- 
gin encounter, with the assistance of her zeal onljr^ 
fatigues and hardships under which they were al- 
most overcome, thought God had imparted his 
strength to her. Moved at the miracle, they bent 
their heads reverently low, and fell on their knees 
singing before her, Ho^nna in excelHa^ 

The repentant Matilda blushed ; for, far from 
being proud of the praises lavished upon her, she 
h)imbled herstl^ convinced that she did »ot pos* 
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se«s thoa^ virtaes within which they were admi* 
ring. Alas I they who surrounded her knew not 
that it was the remorse of a criminal love which 
conferred that extroardlnary courage upon her. 
^ Hold !" ^aid she to the little hand prostrate at 
her feet in the face of the frightful Desert, <* do 
not profane those sacred words, by uttering them 
before a poor sinner, for none here are stained 
with so many iniquities as I am.'* All listened to 
her with new admiration, and took that confession for 
the pious ardour of a saint, who, in avowing herself 
below all, did not yet think herself low enough. 
Meanwhile, as they saw that their admiration afflicted 
her, they remained silent, arose, and followed 
courageously the heroic virgin into the burning 
seg^ons that extended before their sight. 

They advanced all day amidst those sandy plains 
on which the fiery rays of an ardent and perpendi- 
cular sun darted, the reverberation of which reflect- 
ed a blaze of light destructive to their ^eyes, and 
a heat so intense, that the most robust of the men 
&ould scarcely endure it. The night brought 
them but little relief; for tlie winds then ceasing 
to blow, the calmness of the air exposed them to 
the suffocating es^faalations of the burning sands they 
rested upon; but, amidst so many hardships, not 
a complaint, not a single regret, escaped Matilda*. 
Far from thinking she purchased too dearly the 
salvation she wa^« going to seek, she wished that 
greater sufferings should atone better for her weak- 
ness, and would have rejoiced to find her body 
torn with the most acute pains, if they could, by 
reaching as deep as her* heart, destroy that love 
whidi filled it^ and which hifcherto nothing had been, 
able to weaken*. 

But, if she hailed the evils she endured as wel- 
come, to those of her companions she was com- 
passionate and kind. Whilst they lay breath- 
less &n the parched earth, charity supplied her 
with strength to relieve them ; she dressed the 
irounds of some, bsthed the bleeding eyes of others,, 
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encouraged one by cheering words^- soothed ano- 
ther by prayers, and, in short, combining humanity 
and penitence together, she deprived herself of 
part of the water allotted to her, and divided it 
herself among the feeble and the sick* 

After having wandered two days and two nights 
in that dreadful waste, the exhausted travellers^ 
heard afar the hollow murmur of the waves of 
another sea than that which they had just crossed f 
soon their eyes discovered, at the extremity of the. 
horizon, the extent of the liquid jAoin. At tliat 
distance, the undulations seemed to Mend them« 
selves with those of the desert sands; bat already 
the blessed prospect had revived their spirits,, 
dispelled all fatigue, and their parched lungs began- 
to draw a fresher air. They hastened, and having, 
arrived, all rushed into those salutary waves which 
offered them their grateful relief, and the inexpres- 
sible benefit of which the traveller who has crossed ^ 
the Desert alone can appreciate. The modest 
Princess turned aside, walked away, and sat dowik 
in the projecting shade of a rock ; there, her 
feet bare, and wading into the sea^ she discovered,, 
on going some way along the shore, the extremis 
ty near which the Chief of the Israelites passed 
with all his people through the hanging waves, and 
on the South the celebrated mountains of Oreb 
and Sinai,, where he received the tables of the Law. 
* Having halted: there for some time, the caravan asr 
sembled again, and coasted the shores How many 
beauties, compared with the barren Desert, did 
those cool banks afford to the sight !. Marine plants 
spread over the rocks covered with shells out of 
number, and from the waves arose forests of corals, 
the scarlet heads of which contrasted marvellous* 
ly with the greenish hue of the sea. Bu.t the sor- 
rowful Matilda remained, as iudifierent to the 
charms of nature, as she had been to the horrors of 
the Desert. One only thought engaged and absorb- 
ed her. Except the venom that killed) and the 
remedy she was going .to seek^ -nothing could hni 
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i>*oom in her heart or imagination ; and the only 
pleasure the sight of these shores excited, arose 
fVom the hope of sooner reaching the ruined mo- 
nasteiy, where the s<hi of Basil was to open to her 
the road of salvation and mercy. 

The travellers spent the whole day in endeavour- 
ing to discover some traces of the habitation whither 
all their wishes tended ; they dispersed to and fro^ 
inquired from each other, grew discouraged, and 
murmured at finding in those vast solitudes no liv- 
ing being who could direct their wandering steps. 
Meanwhile, the Princess was advancing alone some 
way before them ; she perceived afar a projecting 
rock, the foot of which was in the sea, with a sort 
of arrow appearing above. She drew nearer, her 
heart palpitating, and soon distinguished the cross 
that indicated the sidnt's residence. At this si^ht^ 
she felt her fiedth and virtue reviving. Resting 
with full confidence on the wholesome mstructions 
that awaited her, and not doubting but they would 
deliver her from the influence of Satan, already 
she thought herself sdved, and ifi afi ardent burst 
of gratitude she blessed the Almighty's sacred 
name. 

Her little band joined her agaiA ; trith one hand 
she pointed at the revered sign of Redemption, 
while with the other she untied her sacred veil i 
and her hair flowing, her feet bare, her eyes cast 
downwards, her hsuids crossed on her breast» 
and in the attitude of contrition, she humbly ad- 
vanced towards the hermit's grotto. 

Before she reached it, she wandered long amidst 
the mazes of a monastery, the ruins of which bore 
witness less against the injuries of time thai^ the 
i*ecent impiety of the Infidels. Two wild ^ach- 
trees grew among the fragments, and several trunks 
of Corinthian colunma, with a cross in the middle 
of the capital, strewed a pavement of red granite,, 
loaded with hieroglyphics. Advancing through 
those remains of antiquity, Matilda reached a vast 
iportico, the height of which her eye could scarcely 
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measure ; beyond, she perceived the darkness o£ 
the sanctuary ; and at the moment ivhen she was 
on the point of diving into it, she stopped, seized 
with a sudden and religious tremour, as if she durst 
not penetrate into that profound night, where dwelt 
the supreme majesty of a God ! but, on a sudden, 
she heard a voice, the melodious sounds of which 
inspired her with heavenly thoughts ; she fancied 
the Almighty's eternal self was calling her. Gui- 
ded by the rays of the moon, which broke through 
the decayed dome, she explored the sides of the 
church, and perceived at last the pious hermit pros- 
trate on the steps of the altar, and singing the 
praises of the Lord during the calm and stillness 
of the night. 

She fell before him, reclined her face on the 
ground, and said, ^' O respectable Elder I O Saint 
of Saints !" The hermit, surprised, turned round ; 
fbr thirty years that he had filled the Desert with 
his long and marvellous penitence, it was the se- 
cond time that ever a human voice had saluted his 
ear. He apprbached ; but what was his surprise 
on beholding a young and beauteous maid in the 
ereature who had uttered those sounds! By what 
miracle had she had the strength of traversing so 
many deserts, and found zeal enough to come so 
far to reach him ? But the virgin's uncommon beau- 
ty soon gave rise to other thoughts — he fancied it 
was Satan himself, who, under that enchanting fonn 
intended to put his wisdom to the trial. " Away l" 
exclaimed he, in his religious terror, " what comest 
thou to seek hither ? and what wouldst thou with 
me I" — " O my Father ! replied the Princess, pre- 
serving her humble attitude, " do not reject me. 
I came hither at the peril of my life. I have en- 
countered great dangers, to obtain from you the 
assistance which alone can save me. If you deny 
it me, who can I have recourse to, where am I to 
find a support against my own heart? I shall be- 
come the prey of a Saracen, and my immortal soul 
wiJJ be lost for ever ?" These words, and her ex- 
4 
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^f^ssion in particular, persuaded the old hermit, 
who kindly raised the distressed virgin, and said, ^^ I 
will hear thee, daughter ; and, whatever be 
thy errors, the faith that brought thee hither- 
faith I the greatest of all Christian treasures, shall 
isave thee. But thou, undoubtedly, didst not travel 
alone ? where are thy companions ? Let them come, 
let them share with thee the feeble assistance I can 
offer."—" They remain behind," replied Matilda; 
^< but I fancy I hear the sound of their steps in 
these ruins." The anchoret advanced, and easily dis- 
tinguished them by the light of the moon, which 
under the pure and serene sky of the tropics, sheds a 
greater lustre than even the sun in the nebulous 
climates of the north. Affected on beholding men 
after so many days passed in the solitude of a desert, 
he smiled to his brethren, and called down on them 
the blessings of the Most High. " O you !" said he 
to them, " whom Providence has conducted hither, 
surely the same faith unites us I — But what shores 
do you come from ? Were you bom in that fertile 
Europe, the happy nations of which all acknowledge 
the law of Christ, or have you beheld the day in 
those sacred walls which fidthless nations surround, 
and where the Christian is forced to dispute with them 
incessantly the ground stained with the blood of 
his Redeemer ?"— " It is in the name of Mary*s 
divine Son that we visit you," replied thel3uke of 
Gloucester. "These," pointing to the pilgrims, 
<* are Christians, natives of Syria and Egypt : those^ 
warriors. I have abandoned the flourishing Albion, 
t>ur country, to come and fight the Infidels, and that 
young and beautiful virgin is Matilda of England, 
sister of the valiant King Richard, whose high 
deeds in arms resound throughout the world."— 
" Ah !'my daughter," exclaimed the hermit, turning 
with emotion towards the Princess, " under a form 
so delicate, what an intrepid heart dost thou bear ! 
Born amidst the glories of a throne, thou hast had 
the fortitude to tread them under foot, to come and 
-seek hither the retreat of the humblest of hermits: 
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\rhoever has^ like me, renounced the world, and 
all its vanities, will undoubtedly count thy birth for 
nothing, did it not enhance the rare virtue which, 
in the bloom of life, has made thee prefer the sac)L- 
cloth of penitence to the purple of kings. Many 
are the obscure men who have sheltered themselves 
in the Desert from the terrible temptations of the 
fiesh ; but what sacrifice waa ever greater than 
thine ?** 

Matilda heaved a sigh ; for, indeed, if she be- 
lieved her heart, no sacrifice was ever greater 
than her own. ^^ Come, august virgin," continued 
the hermit, '* and you, my brethren, come also, 
and share with me the only productions of these 
shores ; come and quench your thirst at my foun,- 
tain, and when you have tasted some rest, you 
will make me acquainted with the great catastro- 
phes which have agitated the world since its las;t 
reports have reached me/'— He said, and entered 
his cell, to prepare the frugal meal: he lighted a 
torch of the resin that fiows from the turpentine 
tree, and instantly the vivid and odoriferous fis^e 
enlightened and scented the interior of tibi^ humble 
cell : he prepared a cake seasoned with sesame oil, 
together with wild peaches, dates dried in the sun, 
a honey-comb, and some cocoa nuts, filled with 8W»et 
milk : he laid these on a polished stone, the only 
table he had ; the coarse mat, that he used as a bed, 
was the only seat he had to offer ; and in present- 
ing all thax he possessed, he grieved only that he 
had not more to give. — ^^ For thirty years that I have 
inhabited this Desert," said he, " I have never yet 
felt my poverty, for this is the first time I find my- 
self in want of any thing." " My Father," replied 
one of the oldest warriors, " there is more hos- 
pitality in these few words, than could be found 
now in the palaces of the great and the courts of 
Kings."— i." My son," answered the hermit, " has 
France then lost her monarchs ? their court was 
formerly the asylum of religion and every virtue." 
-— " The young heir of that vast empire," replied 
one of the Christians of Asia, " seems to possess all 
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the brilliant qualities which formerly distinguished 
his ancestors ; but too ^reat an ambition, and an 
insatiable thirst for conquest, induce his subjects 
to fear that his reign will hot be that of the peace- 
able virtues : Philip Augustus is his name. Now 
in Syria, he has joined his army with that of Richardy 
in order to march in concert to the recovery of 
the holy city." — ^^ What do I hear !" replied the 
Anchoret) ^^ does the bouse of Bouillon no longer 
reign on the throne of Jerusalem, which she had 
bought with so much blood and toil ?** — " Two 
lions, rushing from the plains of Mesopotamia,'* 
replied one of the English soldiers, ^ have strip- 
ped that ancient race and swallowed up the empire 
of the Christians ; all is fallen, all is overtumedf 
under the terrific swords of Saladin and Malek 
Adhel/*— *' Ha ! what fatal names have you pro- 
nounced i" interrupted the old man ; <^ I heard at 
the time that these two frightful meteors had sud- 
denly appeared in Egypt, destroyed the Alidean 
family, and exercised great cruelties against the 
Christians ; one of them, who had escaped from the 
scaffold, took shelter in the Desert, and came 
here ; he spoke to me of this terrible Saladin, 
whose ambition made all tlie East tremble ; of 
that Malek Adhel, more terrible still, whose ardent 
valour already threatened all the descendants of 
pious Godfrey. On hearing that account, I pitied 
the Christians, foresaw their disasters, and wept 
over the crimes of the world, which must have 
been very great, since God, to punish it, had allow* 
ed that two new Goliahs should appear together, 
without a David to arise and encounter them. Soon 
after, the fugitive Christian became tired of my 
profound retreat, yet, fearing the bustle of cities, 
and not daring to return among the persecutors of 
the faith, melancholy preyed upon him, and he died 
in my arms. With him expired the only human 
voice 1 had heard since my arrival in the Desert* 
and all 'was buried in silence. I found myself alone 
again though less «o than before, for I remained 
Vol. I. X 
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with a tomb near me : there it is/* added he, show- 
ing a large stone a,t the entrance of the g^rotto ; 
^ I dug it myself; in it lies the only human corpse 
the sand of this shore covers, and the only society 
of men that has remained with me.** 

While the hermit spoke, Matilda kept her eyes 
•n him ; she could not enough admire the happy 
serenity that beamed in all his features : the news 
ef the fall of Jerusalem had not even disturbed it ; 
it should seem that worldly calamities could no 
longer reach him, who had placed thirty years be- 
tween the world and himself: that life, the blandish'- 
ments, the faithless joys, and the idle friendships 
of which he had scornfully rejected, was now mr 
him only a road of peace, conducting him to that 
heaven where all his thoughts already dwelt. Time, 
therefore, who stamps his course on the face of men 
only by the means of sorrows and agitations, never 
finding any uneasbessin the hermits mind, scarce* 
ly left on him the usual marks of his passage, and 
multiplied years on his head without being able t9 
give his old age the air of decrejutude. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE travellers, exhausted by fatigue, were soon 
overpowered with sleep. Matilda went to rest a 
lew hours on the little bed of moss that had been 
prepared for her, and the hermit availed himself of 
the moment when he saw his guests sleeping, to 
gather on the shore some shell-fish and turtle-eg^ 
for the consumption of the next day. When alone, 
lie abstained from touching any creature gifted with 
life ; but the meal of the day had exhausted his 
little stock of provisions, and Ills first duty was to 
think of his brethren. 

He afterwards proceeded to deck out the altar, 
where, for the first time, the prayers of many 
men were to join with his, and ascend together ta 
the Almighty's throne : the expectation of that 
instant, so much wished for by Matilda, hastened 
the time of her waking : she arose and looked around 
her, but the good old man appeared not ; she quitted 
the grotto to seek after him ; and at the moment 
when her eyes discovered on the East the Arabic 
Gulph, she remained dazzled with the g^nd spec- 
tacle it exhibited. The rich crimson, purple, and 
yellow, tints, spreading on the horizon, and half 
plunged in the sea, reflected therein their softened 
lustre. All yet rested in silence, and the waves, agf- 
tated with a slight tremour, seemed respectfully 
waiting for the arrival of that sun which was on the 
point of emerging from them to mount up to hea- 
ven. On a sudden it appeared, at first like a lumin. 
eus point, sparkling on the water ; soon it changed 
into a globe of dazzlmg rubyt which reflected, like 
a track of transparent gold, on the whole circle of 
the horizon ; at that magnificent aspect, the top of 
the white cliffs, that lined the shore, shone with a thou- 
sand fires, each wave rolled sheets of gold^ and the. 
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brilliant author of so many wonders, scattering in 
torrents its fiery sheaves, inundated its vast empire 
with its pure light, and ascended towards the cele^ 
tial vault with the splendour and nKijesty of the king 
of the universe, the father of life, and the conqueror 
of darkness and time. 

Leaning on a rock, the foot of wluch was washed 
by the waves, Matilda contemplated in silence, and 
with holy veneration, the magnificent scene which 
the sea, the earthy and the heavens combined, pre- 
sented, and exclaimed : *^ Immense luminary, who 
seemcst as though thou wert immortal, one day, 
however, wilt thou be extinguished, one day wilt 
thou fall with the world ! Terrible and awful day ! 
The angel will sound the sacred trumpet, the genera- 
tions, shaking off the dust of tombs, will assemble 
before the Almighty's throne, and, in his strict jus- 
tice, God will weigh the faults of men ; we shall be 
forced to appear before him, ^scover our weakness-* 
es, and show our hearts openly. — Ah ! wretched 
Matilda I thou wilt be forced to show thy lov&— 
that guilty love which consumes thee, and which 
the awful idea of the last judgment cannot remove ; 
thou wilt then be forced to own thy criminal regrets, 
to confess that the joy thou tastest in serving God 
is so weak, that it cannot suffipe thee ; and that thy 
heart, which cannot exist joyless, is so untrue to its 
duty, as to seek delight in a Saracen's love ; thou 
wilt, in fine, be forced to acknowledge that the 
Saracen interests thee more than all the wonders of 
this world, and that thou aspirest but coldly after 
that heaven he is not destined to inhabit with thee." 

The voice of the Princess, as she uttered these 
words, had a something of bitterness and heartr^ end- 
-ing that resounded in the hermit's ears ; he listen- 
ed attentively whence these doleful sounds could 
come, and hastened to bring peace to the afflicted, 
who seemed in want of it. " Daughter," said he, 
<t whence proceed thy lamentations! what shameful 
secrets, concealed within thy soul, thus agitate thy 
conscience. Can it be that under the outside of the 
most heavenly intvocetvc^^lhou earnest the remorse 
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of a crime !"— " I have not committed any, Father,** 
replied Matilda,- with a deep sigh ; " but my heart 
is not the purer for it, for it encourages its v^nder- 
ings, and cherishes the sin which God has for- 
bidden. This day I will speak to you, my Father ; 
I will taste neither rest nor sleep until you have 
heard me, and I hope that a new sun will not rise 
without finding me reconciled, through your holy 
interference, to that God I have so grievously offend- 
ed." — ^ I will hear thee, my daughter,'* replied 
the Hermit; ^ but now, as thy companions are 
waking, let us proceed altogether, to offer a sacri- 
fice to the Almighty.— Humble thyself; shed be- 
fore him that meek contrition of sins, which proves 
a more grateful and fragrant sacrifice than that of 
incense and perfumes. It is that valuable perfume 
which he saw with so much pleasure shed on his 
sacred feet by the sinner, for he never rejected a 
contrite and repentant heart."—** Alas I" replied 
Matilda, following him with her head cast down, 
" how sweetly I could once, in appraaching the holy 
mystery, shed thereon, like Magdalen, the tears of 
a heart imbued with divine love ; but where can 
that copious effusion of holy tears be found, when 
the heart is elsewhere engaged!" The hermit un- 
derstood her, but made no answer ; for he could 
apply no remedy to her coihplaint until he knew its 
cause and extent. He continued to walk in si- 
lence as far as the place where the phristians had 
lain down to rest, whom he found had arisen. " My 
brethren,'* s&idhe, " let us consecrate this memora- 
ble day : the altar is ready ; let us join our prayers, 
and let our voices, ascending to heaven, bear wit- 
ness there that no desert is so barren, no retreat 
so solitary, but that the God of Jacob can find there- 
in faithful children and zealous worshippers. All 
bowed ; and he advanced amidst the ruins, the Chris- 
tians following him ; who could not sufficiently ad- 
mire those scattered and broken columns, those 
heaps of pilasters, those traces of ancient mag- 
nificence, and those numberless fragments^ vrbk,^ 

X 2 
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astonished the soul by their grandeur, as thejr 
made it sad by their state of ruin. *^ Alas 1 my Fa- 
ther,^ said one of the warriors, ^< will that majes- 
tic nave, that yet exists in pail, that double row of 
pilars, and thatarch so lofty, that the eye grows dizzy 
in measuring its height — will they all decay?" 
Scarcely had he spoken, when, breaking on the 
silence that reigned throughout these extensive ru- 
ins, a loose stone detached itself, fell, and answered 
him. On hearing this voice of destruction, all 
assumed a mournful and gloomy countenance ; the 
hermit stopped, and, raising his arms over his head, 
•xclaimed, with animation : ^ Formerly this was a 
temple, inhabited by pious monks, whose sacred 
hymns were daily intermixed with those of angels. 
Here yet stands the grotto of its founder, St. John 
Climaquc, who retired therein to deplore the crimes 
of the world, and disarm celestial wrath in its £ei- 
vour ; then they approached this place with a pu- 
rer heart, and a more ardent faith ; but the Infidel 
at length appeared, and all was destroyed. Death 
seized the servants o£ God, the sacred hymns ceased, 
and silence and destruction took possession of this 
desolate mansion ; a little time, and the only voice 
that now resounds in these ruins will be extinguish- 
ed also, and this miserable body become dust, like 
these columns that lie on the ground after having 
towered to the sky ; a little time yet, and they and 
I will be entirely dissolved, and nothing remain of 
us but a few particles, that will be blown away and 
mixed with the sands of the Desert. Then, when 
faithful men come hither, seeking for the venera- 
ble remains of this monument, they will seek in 
vain ; all will then have disappeared, and piety her- 
self will no longer recognise the place where she 
■used to shed her tears. But then, O my bre- 
thren !" continued he, with a prophetic enthusiasm 
** I shall then inhabit with you that immortal tem- 
ple that was not built by the hand of man, which 
destruction and impiety cannot approach, where the 
sacred choirs of cherubim never cease^ where no** 
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thing passes, changes, or ends, and -where the hap- 
piness of the just has no other term than that eter- 
nity which is unlimited I" 

In speaking thus, the venerable hermit, with his 
goat-skin caUx, his bald head, his white beard, and 
his brow bound with evangelical palms, seemed, 
among the ruins, like the angelic precursor, of di- 
vine mercy, standing amidst the fragments of the 
universe. Meanwhile, he advanced, and ascended 
the altar ; the Christians ranged themselves around 
him ; the Duke of Gloucester, his head bare, knelt 
down with the English round an enormous block 
of granite, over which a thick moss had already 
spread itself; farther on, the pilgrims, veterans of 
Christ, were prostrate near a broken column ; among 
all these, the virgin, the only one of her sex, was 
less distinguished by her dress than by her pious 
deportment and wondrous beauty. Dissolved in 
tears, she repeatedly offered up her heart to God, 
endeavoured to sink the past in oblivion, to leave 
futurity to Providence, and to give the present to 
heaven ; but still an invincible inclination was al- 
ways drawing her towards other interests than 
those of immortality ; the name of Malek Adhel ' 
was mixed with all her prayers; if she began 
them for herself, she ended for him ; and when she 
was begging of God his victorious graces, and her 
beautiful face covered itself with a more lively ex- 
pression, it was not for herself that she prayed. 
But much more vehement would her prayers have 
been— what fervour would gratitude have infused 
into them, had she known what was passing in the 
Desert, had she been informed that the Bedouins 
were threatening her, and that, while she was in^ 
treating of God to save Malek Adhel, Malek Ad- 
hel was advancing to save her ! 

The august ceremony being over, the hermit 
brought back his guests to his cell, called them to 
partake of the repast he had prepared in the morn- 
ing, and repeatedly inquired concerning th^ propa- 
gation of the &ith, and the prosperity of the king- 
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dom of Christ. He particularly asked* after the 
Archbishop of Tyre, that great apostle of evange- 
lical doctrines. ^ When I quitted the world " said 
he, ^ William was young, but, even then, the su- 
periority of his information, his eminent virtues, 
and an indefatigable zeal for the fsdth, had caused 
him to be invested with the second episcopal dig« 
nity in the East, and a unanimity of voices seem»i 
to design him for the patriarchate of Jerusalem, as 
the only prelate capable of fulfilling adequately the 
duties of that honourable and sublime place. Has 
he been called up to it yet ?*' 

** My father,*' replied the Duke of Gloucester, 
^ I will not profane the holiness of this solitude, 
in giving you the account of all the disasters, of 
all the scandalous acts, of the court of Jerusalem ; 
the vices of its kings, much more than the arms of 
the Infidels, have brought about the ruin of that 
great kingdom. When it existed, if, instead of 
calling an Heraclius, a monster of debauchery, to 
the see of Jerusalem, they had elected the virtuous 
William, the sanctity of his morals would have 
edified and protected the Christians, and we might 
have seen then the difference of one man to another 
in influencing the preservation of empires ; but I 
will not dwell any longer on this subject; but only 
add that the Archbishop of Tyre is still the same 
unaltered man. . Long by the wisdom of his coun- 
sels, he upheld the throne of Jerusalem, tottering 
on the brink of ruin ; and, when the profligacy of 
the Christians, together "with the sword of the In- 
fidels, had hurried it down the precipice, he alone 
despaired not of re-establishing the kingdom of 
Christ ; he stripped himself of all his dignities, sat 
off, and went to implore in Europe assistance for the 
holy purpose. He it is who has preached that great 
crusade, the most numerous, the most brilliant, the 
East ever yet beheld ; his voice has mustered innu- 
merable armies throughout the West, who are now 
ready to reconquer Judea, and humble the Cres- 
cent ; his voice has quelled those discords that d]> 
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vided our ^eatest generals, and the taking of Ptole- 
mais has less been the fruit of their bravery than 
of his eloquence.-— Every day his zeal brings ovef 
new children to the Gospel, and his charity supports 
them I"— 

" Such is," exclaimed the hermit, with transport^ 
" Such is the true descendant of the first evange- 
lists, the perfect model of saints, and the man the 
Christian world should pride itself most upon."—- 
" My Father," replied the virgin, looking on him 
with admiration, " do you then think that the world 
has forgotten you?" — ** It ought, my daughter, 
since I have chosen to leave it," interrupted the 
hermit, eagerly : " ah ! beware ever to compare 
the Christian, who avoids temptations by flight on- 
ly, with him who withstands them, and remains in 
the world to save it I This last, urged by his holy 
zeal, risks daily his salvation for that of his bre- 
thren ; the other, filled with fear and mistrust, by 
thinking of his own only, neglects that of others : 
the one is ever exposing himself, struggles inces- 
santly, triumphs always, thinks he has never done 
enough when any thing remains to do, and, by the 
multiplicity of lus good deeds and the ardour of 
his faith, holds out a living example of edification 
and sanctity that must bring upon him the bless^ 
ings and gratitude of the universe : the other, in 
his solitude, having no opportunityof failing, ought 
not to arrogate -to himself any credit for his wis- 
dom ; he feeds on the love of God, but does not 
act for God ; he lives in peace, because he lives 
alone, and far away from men to whom he is use- 
less ; and he ought to be forgotten by this world 
which he has neglected to serve ; therefore, when 
the great day of judgment arrives, the pious Wil- 
liam will be one of the first elect, and God will 
crown him with double, with threefold, glory, with 
a glory equal to the number of conversions he will 
have worked ; whilst that of the solitary man, hum- 
ble, and obscure like him, will rank him in the last 
place at the table of the jast— ."My Father," said 
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the Princess, much affected, << you are in the right ; 
it is undoubtedly under the features of the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, that the christian religion shows 
us the wonder of charity ; but permit me to say, 
that it is under your's that it offers us that of hu- 
mility/* 

Meanwhile the evening came on, and, while the 
Christians found among the ruins of the church a 
place of rest which their fatigue made them con- 
tented with, Matilda asked the hermit to consent 
to hear her story : << I will, my daughter," said he, 
and he led her to the entrance of the grotto, whence 
they discovered a vast prospect of the sea, at that 
moment still, and shining like a mirror, wherein 
the stars of the firmament reflected their splendid 
fires. The Princess on her knees was preparing 
her mind to devotion ; but all around was impres* 
sive and spoke to her heart ; she saw below her feet 
another heaven, joining with that which shone above 
her head in the bluish circle of the distant horizon ; 
she listened to the continual motion of the wave 
that came, broke, fell back, returned again, and ex- 
pired to rise anew the next moment; the three 
p^reat attributes of the supreme intelligence, the 
immensity of a boundless sea, the eternity of its 
waves in incessant motion, and the infinity of the 
wandering luminaries recounting the glory of God^ 
made the Princess feel the effect of these great 
images, though her mind durst not attempt to ele- 
vate itself to them ; but the hermit observed the 
impression they made upon her, and addressing 
her, said : " Daughter, he who has done all this, is 
the same who said, ' Verily, verily, if men are si- 
lent, the stones would cry out.' Here .is power; 
but he has also said, ' Come to me, all ye who are 
labouring under the weight of affliction, and I will 
give you rest.* Here is goodness. — Power and 
goodness are God's, my daughter.^-Far above all 
in intellectual excellence, he has by love brought 
himself nearer to a level with us ; for, in reflect- 
ing on his greatness, we see our nonentity ; on hit 
4 
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power, we see our weakness and dependence ; on 
his justice, we perceive our faults ; but, when we 
think of his lore, my daughter, we are led to think 
of our own— that only point on which we may, 
without temerity, rise and unite ourselves with our 
Grod : for, in fine, when he judges, we cannot judge 
him ; when he commands us, we cannot command 
again ; but when he loves us, O Matilda 1 we may 
return him love for love ! Devote thy love therefore 
to that only affection, for, as Grod, almighty as he 
is, can do nothing more for thy good tlmn to love 
thee, he likewise can require nothing more wor? 
thy of him, nor more perfect than thy love ; love 
then thy God above all, my daughter, for I tell thee, 
that love is the greatest treasure of the human 
keart.'* 

" Alas ! my father," replied Matilda with emo*^ 
tiony ^ I see by your words that your piercing eye 
has already discovered in the recesses of my soul 
the iniquity . that weighs heavily on it ?*' — ^'^ Yes, 
daughter, I know the cause already, but am igno- 
rant of the object." — ^^ Alas l" replied the Princess, 
weeping, <^ that name is my greatest crime, and 
what costs me most to tell you : may at least this 
confession serve as an expiation i" — Then, in the 
&ce of heaven, prostrpte near the hermit, her eye« 
fixed on the crucifix which she held in her hand,, 
and encouraged by the evangelical mildness of the 
taint, she thus revealed the mysteries of her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



'^ MY habit must already have informed foUi 
my Father, of the profession I was called to' em- 
brace: thrones, human grandeurs, all those titles 
to which the world attaches splendour imd import- 
auice, seemed to me vile compared with that elo- 
rious one of Bride of the Liord. From my earhest 
infiuicy, I courted no other, and it was in order to 
deserve it better that I wished to join the Chris- 
tians who were taking the cross in crowds to pro- 
ceed to the deliverance of the holy city, that I 
might pay my adorations at the sacred tomb before 
my last engagements had for ever secluded me 
from the world. Richard's pious consort was . my 
faithful partner, and the same ship conveyed us ; 
heaven, without doubt, either for trial or puiush- 
ment, withdrew its protection frotn us, and allowed 
the Infidels to attack, vanquish, and reduce, us to 
servitude."—" What ! did they, without regard to 
your rank, dare to lay chains on you ?" — ^" O my 
Father, how much less unhappy should I have been 
had I received chains, and lain in a damp and dis- 
mal dungeon, with no other food than bread soaked 
in my tears ! but, alas i introduced into a magnifi- 
cent palace, loaded with honours, surrounded with 
cares and attentions, treated as 'a sovereign**— 
" Well, my daughter, whence can these tears and 
sobs proceed ? Continue your narration, and name 
that generous victor whose yoke lies so gently on 
the Christians ?" — ^^ My Father, what do you de- 
mand of me ? That conqueror so great, so formi- 
dable, who is deficient in no periection, except 
that of faith ; that proud hero, who knows equally 
Well how to inspire his foes with fear, love, and 
admiration ; that Prince, the worthy object of the 
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Prelate's affection, whose image is always present, 
in mj thoughts, reigns a sovereign in my soul, and 
haunts me while at the feet of the God before us ! 
w-Often obliged to appear in the presence of Ma* 
lek Adhel"— " Malek Adhel I didst thou say ?" in- 
terrupted the hermit, shuddering ; ^^ Malek Adhel ! 
Saladin's brother ! that tiger of the East, who de- 
vours all the Christians ^— Malek AdEel ! who a 
hundred times has bathed his impious hands in the 
blood of thy brethren, and whose dreadful sword 
lias protected the empire of Satan !" — ^^ Ah ! my 
Father, what shall I say to you ? I cannot explain 
what I feel : it is a strange mixture of opposing 
sensations*-a combination of all that hell has most 
terrific and heaven most sweet ! I am dragged away 
towards that which excites my horror ; I see a pre- 
cipice, and seek to fall in it ; I suffer agonizing tor- 
ture, and delight in my torments. I came Mther 
through ali the perils of the Desert to entreat you 
for support against Malek Adhel, and now I trem- 
ble lest you should impart it.'* ^ Hold, wretched 
creature I" exclaimed the hermit.-^Alas ! the virgin 
heard him no longer : exhausted by the fatigues of 
the journey, and still more by the struggle in h6r 
bosom between religion and love, her strength for# 
sook her ; she fell senseless on the earth ; a cold 
sweat dropped from her forehead ; her hands and 
cheeks were pale and cold ;— -she breathed no more. 
The hermit feared her last moments were approach- 
ing ; and, deeply affected, he ran to the spring, 
took some water in the palm of his hands, and hast- 
ened to sprinkle the face of the Princess. She 
started, revived, and, opening her eyes, exclaimed^ 
*^ Where am I ? have I left the earth ? do I hear 
the awful trumpet calling me before the throne of 
God I am I going to be hurried down into the abode 
of everlasting darkness ?'* — ^" Take courage, daugh- 
ter of Christ," said the compassionate anchoret. ^ See 
before thee this God dying on the cross ; it is for 
thy sin that he is stretched on it ; it is to wipe off 
thy stains that he has shed his blood. Let that wa- 
ter^ which recalled thee to life^ restore it to tibL<^it 
Vol. I. Y 
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doubly; let it' be a new baptism that shall wipe off 
all thy sins ; and do thou, O God, although that 
heart be a temple unworthy at present of thy high 
majesty, since it is filled only with the ruins of 
passion, deign to return into it ; and, returning, re- 
pidr the havoc done, restore its former magnifi- 
cence and wonted perfection !— Now, regenerated 
creature, arise I— for thou art at peace with the 
I>ord thy God, if thou banish from thy thoughts 
the remembrance of Malek Adhel.— And thou 
wilt, daughter, if thou entreatest, if thou wiahest it, 
sincerely. When we say that God refuses to assist 
our weakness and hear our prayers, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us ; for it is writ- 
ten, <' All that we ask of God, having £uth, we shall 
obtain." 

The hermit was going on, when confused and 
tumultuous cries struck his ear, and arrested the 
words on his lips. He wondered, listened, and 
heard the clashing of arms. " O heaven V* cried 
he, ^ after so many peaceable days, am I to see 
the solitude of these shores broken in upon by 
assassinatioQ !*' — ^*^ What means that terrible clash- 
ing, my Father ?*' exclaimed the Princess, alarmed. 
— -^^ A horde of homicide Bedouins, without doubt, 
who, having perceived your little caravan, are come 
to surprise it unawares. While I run into the 
combat, to offer up to God the little remains I have 
of life in assisting the Christians, do you, my 
daughter, retire into the depth of that cavern, and 
conceal your heavenly form from lawless banditti 
who respect nothing." He was going, when, al- 
ready at the entrance of the grotto, they perceived 
several Arabs, half-naked, sword in hand, covered 
with blood, and casting anxious looks into the in- 
terior of the humble cell. There was no gold nor 
silver to tempt their avarice, but the young maid 
was a prize much above all treasures. They were 
preparing to lay hold of her, when the hermit rush* 
ed between. With a raging countenance and eyes 
darting fury, he raised a crucifix over his head, 
and, filled with a divine spirit^ cried out in a tliun- 
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tiering voice, " Hold, rash barbarians ! for I vow, In 
the name of the supreme God— of that God here 
present, that the first of you, whose sacrilegious 
audacity shall dare to pollute this holy virgin, shall 
be instantly blasted by lightmng !" To that threat, 
Matilda joined her timid supplications, implored 
mercy, and defended herself with her prayers and 
tears. The Bedouins, astoaished and confounded, 
hesitated ; their ferocity was softened, and their de- 
signs suspended. — The weakest of beings, an old 
man and a virgin, had vanquished their courage- 
yes, vanquished — ^for their weakness was supi>orted 
by two of the most powerful weapons with which 
heaven has armed the earth — iimocence and re* 
ligion. 

Meanwhile, at the moment when the lawless 
banditti" began to banish compassion and follow 
their horrid design, a formidable warrior, with 
glaring eyes, clad in shining armour, and his arm 
wielding a bloody scimitar, rushed among them. 
He attacked, the Arabs, made a dreadful car- 
nage, and alone dispersed and destroyed the whole 
band. — Death and victory opened his way to the 
Princess. Quicker than lightning he seized, 
snatched her up, bore her off among the ruins 
and with such rapidity, that the hermit lost sigh, 
of him before he had time to form a thought V 
he perceived only the Arabs flying on all sides, 
struck with dismay, and making the lonely shore 
resound with the great name of Malek Adhel ! 

The hermit shuddered at the fate of the Prin- 
cess, and lamented that the Deseit and the as- 
sassins had spared her life. The expiring Arabs 
and Christians, however, did not stop the impe- 
tuous course of the hero; he saw but Matilda, and 
thought of her perils only. Placing her on a state- 
ly courser, he leaped up behind ; and, while with 
one hand he pressed her close, he seized the 
bridle with the other, and, fcrllowed by some Mus- 
sulmen soldiers, galloped off from the scene of 
carnage. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE sun was in the midst of its course vheD 
the Prince reached the foot of Mount Colzoum, and 
stopped to afford Matilda some rest— No mother 
could feel a more tender solicitude for her 'child; 
he grew uneasy on seeing her exposed to the 
mid-day heat^ and looked around to find among the 
rocks of Colzoum a cool re treaty where he might 
i^helter her. On the top of some barren rocks, he 
perceived a clump of sycamores and tamarinds ; he 
then alighted from his horse, and, unwilling to 
part with his precious load, held it still in ])is arms, 
climbed the mountain, reached the shade, put the 
Princess down, and walked oif to some distance. 

It was then only that Matilda came to herself, 
and recollected what had passed ; but she could not 
comprehend by what incredible miracle Malek Ad« 
hel had suddenly appeared to save her from the 
hands of the Arabs;— and the hermit, what had 
become of him ? what ijaust he have thought of that 
circumstance ? but, alas ! was he yet alive ? had she 
broken upon his solitude, only to bring him de- 
struction ? and her dear, her faithful, English, of 
whom she saw none around her — had they all pe- 
rished in the combat, and proved, like the Duke 
of Gloucester, the victims of their attachment to 
her service ? While, deeply engaged in such 
thoughts, she saw the Prince returning, his head 
bare, his face covered with sweat and dust, and 
bearing in his hands his helmet, full of pure and 
fresh water, which he presented to her. She look- 
ed at him with a mixture of surprise, gratitude, 
and astonishment. " Holy Virgin !" exclaimed she, 
<^ if what I see be not an illusion, if there be reality 
in the events of this day, how terrible are they, and 
how much I dread their consequence ! What wiH 
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h6 the fate of that venerable man, what will be that 
of my faithful Christians, and what, O heavenly 
Parent, will now be my destiny !" 

" Matilda," replied the Prince, " drink this wa- 
ter ; it will calm your spirits, and prompt you to 
lend a more attentive ear to what I am going to re- 
late." The Princess put the iron cup to her lips, 
and refreshed her parched mouth. " Now," con- 
tinued Malek Adhel, ^< let us wait, before we set 
out again, till the sea-breeze has somewhat cooled 
the air. I will avail myself of that time to reproach 
you with your imprudence. Ah ! Matilda, if it had 
exposed my own life only, I should not reproach 
you !" He ceased. She was struck with his pro- 
found melancholy. She hid her face with her hands 
and replied, in a tremulous voice, <' Alas ! I hoped 
this journey would have proved dangerous to me 
alone ; that you, particularly, would not have been 
exposed, and that, when your brother was waiting 
for aid, no consideration could have detained you." 
— ^' If such were your hopes, Matilda," interrupted 
he, eagerly, " I have then yery ill expressed my 
love for you, since you think there can be any thing 
more- powerful than you over my soul. Ah ! when 
I returned to Cairo, and learned your departure ; 
when I could no longer entertain any doubt but 
you had directed your march to the Desert, did I 
think of my brother, of his commands, of battlesy 
«r of glory ? No, Matilda, I thought of you alone.. 
I flew after you, heedless of my people^s murmurs, 
and of the discontents of my army. My brave sol* 
diers tried to detain me ; they mentioned Saladin's 
anger; but what imported his anger, what, if be 
should demand my life, provided Matilda were sa- 
ved ! I hoped to have joined you sooner, and to have 
brought you back, in spite of yourself, before you 
could have reached your journey's end ; but in 
these vast deserts^ where no road is marked out, I 
lost my way. Ah ! Matilda, had we departed to- 
gether, as 1 wished, we should ere this have entered 
the tents of Saladin, and a whole nation would not 

V ^ 
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bave to reproach you with mf disobedience.'' He 
ceased, unwilling to impart to Matilda all the fears 
that distracted him ; he would not tell her, that, to 
fbUow her, he had been forced to employ violence ; 
that his indignant army, opposing his departure^ 
wanted to oblige him to march into Syria ; that 
menadng denunciations had broken out against 
Matilda ; and that, having made choice of his most 
faithful soldiers and most devoted servants to at- 
tend him, he did not possess their full confidence^ 
nor did they respect her whom he loved. 

Matilda inquired how, as he had lost his way, 
he had been able to discover the hermit's grotto. 
^ Having reached the borders of the Red Sea," 
said he, ^ at a great distance from the ruined mo- 
nastery, in order to find it, I coasted along its 
banks. At last, this morning, on the breaking out 
of the dawn, I heard the cry of the Bedoums— - 
that exulting cry which is the forerunner of slaugh- 
ter. I rushed that way, various terrors distracting 
my breast, and arrived amidst the ruins. Your 
Christians, surprised in their sleep, were the vie* 
Ums of the Bedouins. The Duke of Gloucester, 
pierced with a mortal blow, saw me, knew me, and, 
raising himself, pointed to the grotto. * Save the 
Princess!' said he, and he fell lifeless. I bade my 
soldiers assist your friends ; they obeyed and I 
ilew to you. What a dreadful sight ! Matilda, the 
idol of my heart, was on the point of falling into 
the hands of a band of barbarians ! Ah ! had I ar.- 
rived too late, had a single one of those savages 
laid on you a sacrilegious hand — but, Matilda, thou 
art revenged. I have slain all those who presumed 
to look at thee." — " O faithful friend of my brother, 
noble duke of Gloucester I" exclaimed Matilda, 
'weeping, " have I been the cause of thy death I 
For me, thou earnest to expire obscurely in the 
Desert; and have all the Christians perislied with 
him too! — I see none here." " I left nearly the 
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svhole of my troop with them/* replied the Princei 
and should have remained myself as their defender, 
had not my first solicitude been for you." 

Matilda wept the&te of the unfortunate men she 
had thus exposed to death, and reproached herself 
with haying drawn them into the Desert, to aban- 
don them in their distress.— ^^ Ah i" said the 
Prince to her, " of what service could your presence 
be to them. Do not weep, Matilda, over the dan- 
ger I have snatched you from, but weep at that 
which threatens. I hear the southern wind rising. 
I see on the south columns of sand and reddening 
clouds.— -I shudder, I tremble. O Matilda, until I 
knew you, I never trembled." In hopes of avoiding 
the hurricane, by proceeding towards the northi 
Malek Adhel left the mountain, and, with Matilda, 
joined his soldiers. He found them panic-struck 
at the sight of the terrific signs rising all around ; 
their steeds, still more frightened, overcome with 
fatigue, and scarcely able to breathe, had become 
absolutely restive. The Prince, confident that every 
moment's delay might prove fatal, resolved to pro- 
ceed with his camels only, but the soldiers refused; 
they would not advance on foot ; and in order not to 
abandon their horses, they proposed to take shelter 
on the summit of Colzoum. Malek Adhel, however, 
who had but a score .of men with him, and knew 
that the caverns of that mountain were the dens of 
ferocious beasts and intrepid banditti, would not ex- 
pose Matilda to their attacks, and gave the word to 
march : the band hesitated ; at length, to encourage 
them, Malek Adhel declared he would walk. Tbas 
generous example determined his soldiers, and not 
one ventured to flinch from the fatigues which his 
master was not afraid to endure. 

The caravan began their march, preserving a pro- 
found silence. No one ventured to tell the dangers 
he foresaw, or the fears he experienced. Malek 
Adhel walked beside the camel that carried Ma- 
tilda, and was preceded by three other camels, 
loaded with bladders filled with water, a tent, and 
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proTisions for the journey. The soldiers came 
after, their kx>k8 dejected, their countenance sullen 
and morose, as if on the point of revolting. 

Meanwhile, the day passed without any accident ; 
the night approached, and the terrors ceased ; but 
the trarellers had just entered the most dangerous 
part— the vast sandy Desert. If, on the next day, 
the forerunners of a hurricane should again appear, 
the peril would then be extreme ; hence every exer- 
tion was requisite to reach the other side of that 
dreadful place. The soldiers asked to march all 
night. The Prince also wished the same ; but how 
could he manage without allowing Matilda some 
moments of rest ? would she have been able to un- 
dergo such fatigrue f She was then lying on the 
camel, pale, nearly motionless, scarcely able to 
breathe, and ready to expire with lassitude. Not- 
withstanding the murmurs of his men, Malek Ad- 
hcl ordered a halt, pitched his tent in the midst of 
the Desert, spread his cloak on the sand, and entreat- 
ed Matilda to sleep for a few hours. Forced to 
suspend their march, the soldiers abandoned them- 
selves to sleep ; the Prince alone, standing outside 
his tent, watched for fear of a surprise, and gazed 
with the most painful anxiety on that canvass which 
contained her he adored, and those burning sands 
which threatened her life. Atthat instant all was still 
and calm ; the moon shone on a ban-en and dry plain, 
where the cool night breeze could not find a shrub 
to agitate, nor a single reed which it could touch, 
and form a sound. Profound silence reigned in the 
Desert, interrupted only by the distant roaiing of 
tigers, and the doleful and shiill note of the ostrich, 
which seemed to portend the day of calamity was at 
hand, and the misfortunes that had threatened were 
coming on. 

Meanwhile, Matilda did not sleep easy ; her dreams 
were disturbed by the image of the surrounding 
perils. Without being able to dissipate her fears, 
it seemed to her she ought to be secure ; and that 
the greatest of all injustice was to harbour a aus- 
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^icion against Malek Adhel's honour. But, whife 
she thus accused herself, that name involunta- 
rily escaped her. The Prince turned around, saw 
Matilda awake, and precipitated himself near her. 
" My beloved," said he, " is it anxiety disturbs your 
sleep ?" — ''^ Yes," she replied ; " but it appears to 
me now, that I ought no longer to feel disquiet- 
ude." 

Malek Adhel did not understand the meaning of 
these words ; he only thought of the dangers of the 
Desert ; to shelter her from which, he would have 
freely given his life. ^' Alas I" said he, <^ I cannot 
share your security. To me, how truly frightful and 
terrible does the danger appear that threatens you I 
To adore you, to lose you, to feel all my courage 
useless to s^ve you — ^tliis is my situation, these are 
the torments my love causes me ! but, Matilda, you 
have no compassion on the pangs of my love." 

The Princess pressed her hands on her heart, and, 
raising her eyes to heaven, said, '^ O God ! had I 
but deserved this reproach, I should not then appear 
ao guilty before thee."— -The Prince was going to 
answer, but she would not suffer it, and quitted the 
tent abruptly : the soldiers awoke, the men reload- 
ed the camels, and the caravan proceeded in the 
same order as the day before. 

Scarcely did the first rays of the sun break upon 
the horizon, when they perceived huge columns of 
sand, occasionally moving with prodigious rapidity, 
or advancing majestically slow. Soon the sun, on 
piercing through, gave them the appearance of real 
columns of fire, and the redness of the sky seemed 
to portend the arrival of the destructive Sirocco 
wind. With the alarm of those awful presage^ 
murmurs broke out aloud ; several soldiers propo- 
sed to throw away the tent and part of the provi* 
sions, to fly the more swiftly. Dismayed by fanati- 
cism and terror, the whole band soon declared that 
so many calamities were sent as a punishment for. 
the extraordinary cares they were forced to bestow 
on a Christian ; they even dared to avow, that if 
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she remained any longer among them, Mahomet 
would sacrifice them on the mercilest floating sands. 
At these insolent speeches, Malek Adhel, trans- 
ported with fury, drew his sword, and looking at 
his soldiers with eyes sparkling with fire, ^ I swear, ;" 
said he, ^ I will cut off the head of the first who 
shall dare to utter a single word against the Princess 
of England's sacred person !" — The Prince's action, 
his voice, his looks, intimidated all the soldiers ; 
they remained silent, hut not without reluctance, 
for it was less the fear of death than a fanatic supersti- 
tion that rendered their submission so difficult. The 
scourges that threatened them seemed like a whole- 
some warning of the approaching chastisement 
which they could not hope to escape but with the 
immolation of some great victim to the wrath of 
Mahomet. 

The next day, about noon, when the sun, sur- 
rounded with a red cloud, seemed embracing the 
whole earth to consume it with its fires, Matilda's 
camel wounded its leg against one of the rocks 
in the Deserts and in a few moments the part swell- 
ed so prodigiously, that the animal became unable 
to proceed. The Prince commanded that another 
should be prepared, upon which all their supersti- 
Uous discontents again broke out, and with one 
voice the soldiers declared they would not obey. 
He shuddered at the idea of the outrages she might 
suffer; hence, taking his resolution instantly, he fell 
back a few paces, turned the point of his sword to 
the breast of his beloved, and exclaimed, " If this 
virgin must be sacrificed, I alone will strike her ; but, 
on pulling this sword out of her heart, reeking with 
her blood, I will instantly plunge it into my own, 
and expire by her" side, calling down the vengeance 
of the Prophet on your guilty heads ! and think not, 
despicable wretches, that he will leave your Prince's 
death unpunished. No ! — on the great day of judg- 
ment, you will all appear covered with that blood 
you have forced me to shed !" — No, no !" interrupt- 
ed the soldiers, falling at his feet, « we will r©- 
4 
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vere you to our latest breath. We only entreat you will 
sacrifice the Infidel who makes you forget all your 
duties ; scarcely shall her blood have stained the 
sands, when our swords shall be laid at your feet, 
that you may dispose of our lives at your pleasure." 
** O generous Adhel i" exclaimed Matilda, " do 
not expose your precious life for an unfortunate, 
who has but a few moments to live ! I feel I am dying ; 
—your courage cannot save me. Ah ! I entreat 
you, plunge your sword into my heart ! it is my 
last prayer." As her pale lips closed, she sank 
down, unconscious, on the sand. The rebellious 
band drew nearer, and one among them cried, 
** Prince, we all swear to die for you : mount that 
camel, place yourself at our head, and leave the 
Christian to perish !" Decided by these words, 
they no longer hesitated on seeing the menacing 
looks of the Prince, but left him the lame camel, 
the tent, three bladders full of water, some dried 
fruit, and departed with the three other camels, 
thus abandoning the Prince and the virgin in the 
wilds of the horrid Desert ! 

Matilda lay motionless on the sand ; the Prince 
saw her ; and, while he feared a greater misfortune, 
^ith his vigorous arm he raised the tent, formed 
a shelter, and, placing the Princess under it, em- 
ployed part of the water left in recalling her to 
life ; but it was not until the cool evening breeze 
that she revived and opened her languid eyes. Her 
first cry was for Adhel : " Where is he ?" exclaim- 
ed she ; " is he safe ?" — ^ He is here I" replied 
he ; "he is near thee for ever I"—- Matilda raised 
her head, recalled her ideas, looked around her, 
saw only the Prince, and added, with an expression 
of profound sorrow, " Are tliey gone, and without 
you !"— -" They have left me, Matilda, but I am 
not dismayed ; do not be alarmed, my beloved ; all 
hope is not yet flown. The other half of my sol- 
diers are surely following us, with the few who rer 
main of thy attendants ; on these I can safely rely. 
Let us Wait for them here till day-light ; lest, du- 
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ring the darkness of the night, I should miss their 
track. If» to-morrow, at dawn, they have not ar- 
rived, I will carry thee in my arms across the 
Desert. The cameU though lame, will be able to 
follow us, and if, before night, we can but reach 
Mount Kaleil, we are safe. As our little band must 
pass over it in their way to Cairo, I will wait for 
them there ; since we are sure to find a spring of 
pure water, dried fruits, and cool grottos, to shel- 
ter thee from the mid-day heat." — ^Leaning against 
the tent, Matilda dejectedly surveyed the vast ex- 
tent of the Desert. Without daring to express her 
fears, or address aloud her prayers to heaven, she 
fell on her knees, melting into tears. The hero 
drew near, and took hold of her hand ; " Matilda,'* 
said he, *' hear me ! We are alone in the world, to- 
gether lost in these immense wilds; perhaps to- 
morrow's sun will bring us death, perhaps we may 
not behold another day ; am I, O my beloved, to 
quit life without having been united to thee ?" 

Matilda heard no more : she arose, and the God 
she had been invoking infused into her whole coun- 
tenance somewhat of his divine majesty. Standing 
before the Prince who was prostrate at her feet^ 
she said, ^' Malek Adhel, I love you ! — God has 
received in the tribunal of penitence this confession 
of my weakness ; this confession, which assuredly 
should not have passed these lips, did not the near 
approach of death plead my excuse. Yes, Malek 
Adhel, I love you I and, were you a Christian, the 
whole world could offer me nothing in comparison ! 
— Were you a Christian, 1 would prefer this Desert 
with you to all the grandeur the kings of the world 
could lay at my feet. Adhel, thy voice is very 
powerful over my heart, but that of a God who died 
for me speaks louder than thine ! His orders with- 
out doubt have their full right to make me strug- 
"gle against thy love ; this it is that makes my g-lory, 
and which, in giving me strength, also gives me 
Security, 
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As the Princess spoke, her eyes raised to heaven, 
»he seemed to have detached herself from the earth, 
and her deportment had acquired something so 
dignified and pure, that she at that moment appear- 
ed, in the eyes of Adhef, Kkc the angel of tlie 
Desert. He was affected, astonished ; his soul was 
shaken, and he exclaimed, ^' Thou s^irely speakest 
true: God has revealed himself to thee.— It is his 
inspirations thou breathest : armed with his strength, 
thou defendest thyself : thou art the living temple 
wherein he dwells ; his truth is on thy lips, make 
it flow into my heart, imbibe me with his light, and 
, render me worthy of belonging to thee !" — ^ What 
do I hear 1'* exclaimed Matilda, joining her hands with 
an impassioned ardour, <* will thy eyes open I Has 
God, in his infinite goodness, moved thy great soul ! 
O ! that it were true, that it were posstbk, then 
shouldest thou become the object of my everlasting 
love, and I would place mv terrestrial happiness on 
thee !** 

Thus broke out the flame the vestal had smo- 
thered in her chaste heart. The Prince, at her feet, 
swore to live or die for h«r sake, and entreated her . 
to bind herself by the ss^me engagement. She 
paused awhile, then took hold of his hand, pressed 
it between her own, and said to him, '' Art thou a 
Christian ?" " Ah !** replied he, in a sort of pas- 
sionate ^bzy, ^' what dost thou ask of me ? Art 
thou not the absolute mistress of my soul and will ? 
Dost thou know what I am, and can I at present 
think of or wish but to adore thee, and to become 
thy husband ? O ! condescend to bestow that sweet 
name on me !-<-Name me thy husband then^ 
Matilda, in order that the title may give me more 
claims to the love of thy God I" 

The Princess was suddenly prevailed upon by 
that idea ; she hoped in effect more successAiUy to 
open to Malek Adhel the way of salvation hy uni- 
ting her soul with his, and flattered herself the name 
of husband would forward his conversion. Before she 
ix5solved, however, she invoked thft Mvxa^^^^tosK- 

Vol. I. z, 
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plored his assistance, laid her heai't open before 
him— that heart so pure, that it durst not yield tor 
love hut when the voice of religion had joined with 
it, and which was going to pronounce the hymeneal- 
Tow only to acquire more means of calling the 
greatest hero in the world to the blessed light of 
salvation. — ^ O thou Omnipotent and Omnipre* 
sent 1" exclaimed she, in a supplicating voice. It 
was all she could articulate, for the vivacity of the 
sentiments that oppressed her exceeded by far the 
powers of human language. The Prince, prostrate 
before her, begged of the unknown Deity he saw 
her imploring, to turn her heart to compassion. 
During their silent prayers, the moon was reflecting 
her glimmering light on the * wide extent of the 
Desert ; no noise, no sound, interrupted the still- 
ness of the night ; it seemed as if, in that calm* 
and solitude, God ought more distinctly to hear the 
prayers of the soul that implored him, and that 
soul ought more perfectly to hear its own voice. 
The Princess fancied she had heard it in her own 
heart, whispering that God himself commanded her 
to devote her whole life to the salvation of that 
hero who twice had offered to sacrifice his own : 
she dropped her hand into that of the Prince, both 
raised them to heaven together; and, untying the 
relic that hung on her bosom, she placed it before 
the eyes of Malek Adhel, exclaiming, " Here, where 
all nature is silent, where all living creatures seem 
to sleep, speak to him at this solitary moment, O 
my heavenly Father !" 

Adhel started : there was something in the look 
and voice of the virgin that astonished his soul ; it 
was more than love ; and it created such emotions 
as he had never experienced before. Matilda guessed 
what he felt, and said, " And now that thou art 
worthy of being my husband, I swear never to have 
any other than thee ! I swear it to that God who 
now fills, with his immensity and power, this De- 
sert and thy heart." She ceased. Malek Adhel 
couid not speak) Vie vr^i^ %q ^^^.^Vy o^^ressed with a 
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sensation of inexpressible happiness and unknown 
seilsibility ! Matilda was his, Matilda was his wife ! 
But, in calling God into the Desert, in making 
him the witness of their august union, in placing 
him between her and Adhel, the virgin had sur- 
rounded herself with so much majesty, that, in pre- 
sence of the veneration she inspired, passion be- 
came silent, every image of pleasure and volup- 
tuousness was wholly effaced from the mind of 
Mdlek Adhel. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 



THE dawn was breaking over theeasti and com- 
mencing that day, the end of which, peiinq^s, Ma- 
lek Adhel was not to behold ; but could lie with- 
Iiold blessing it, when it was hallowed by hearing 
him call Matilda his wife ? — ^That name, which he 
pronounced incessantly, did not alarm the virgin's 
modesty ; for he had sworn to shut his eyes against 
her chaste beauties until the moment when the 
Archbishop should consecrate their engagements ; 
and she relied in full confidence on the faith of the 
husband to whom she had promised all, save the 
sacriuce of her innoceiice. Full of courage and, 
joy, Malek Adhel prepared for the journey, 
flattering himself that they should reach Mount 
Kaleil in the evening, where he proposed to wait 
quietly for the cai*avan that followed them ; but 
soon her languor increased, and she knew no lon- 
ger where she was ; she had ceased to perceive 
the sands that menaced, and the sun tliat scorched ; 
her struggles, her remorse, her country, her mar- 
riage, all were blotted out of her remembrance ; 
her thoughts were lost in a void space ; and at 
last, save the love that animated her, and the bus- 
band who pressed her in his arms, the whole world 
had vanished from her mind. 

Meanwhile, after a few hours, she fimcied the 
steps of him who carried her were slackening; a 
vague apprehension struck at her heart, and tore 
her away from the state of oblivion wherein she 
was plunged. She opened her eyes, looked at the 
Prince, and was frightened at his extreme paleness, 
which was soon increased on learning that the 
blood he was covered Avith proceeded from the 
rupture of a vessel in his chest. In vain he en- 
deavoured to comfort her with the hope that Mount 
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Kaleil was not hr off, and that, he should soon ob-^ 
tain relief. '< No I" exclaimed Matilda, ^ let us die 
here 1'* Thus, in seeing the grave ready to ingulph 
them both, Matilda took pleasure in a situation 
that allowed her to express, for the last time, all 
her passicm ; but the more she enlarged on this 
theme, the more it increased the desire of Malek 
Adhel to live. Supported by the Princess, he stood 
up, and endeavoured tO' discover the bald and blu- 
ish top of Mount Kaleil ; he called out, he implored 
heaven and earth ; but nothing appeared ; no an- 
swer was made ; and his cries, lost on the wide 
waste, were not even regarded by the echo. Dis- 
couraged by this silence, and still more by the 
frightful space that secluded him from the world, 
he drew nearer to Matilda, sat down by her side, 
and resigned himself to die ; while she, tenderly 
inclining towards him, with the most soiTowful ex- . 
pression told him, that the hour, when she could 
dare to love him without fear, would be the sweet- 
est of her life, if he would promise to follow her 
into eternity. The Prince looked at her, and that 
looked conveyed an assurance that he would not 
quit her. << If thou wilt consent,'' added she, <^ God 
in a. few moments will receive us both into his bo- 
som." Ma^ek Adhel pressed on his lips the relic 
he had received from Matilda, and answered, ^ I 
will follow thee every where ; be lost, and perish 
with thee, rather then ever part with thee !" The 
virgin raised her eyes up to heaven with gratitude, 
laid one hand upon her heart, and g^ve her hus- 
band the other, in pronouncing these words, " For 
ever!" He replied the same; they looked at each 
other, and smiled again t by degrees their strength 
failed; their heavy eye-lids opened but with pain; 
they reclined, and leaned Against each other. Dark- 
ness began to surround them; the coldness of the 
night began to chill their blood ; another day was 
not to rise on them, and their last sun was setting 
In death ! 
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Meanwhile, amidst the awful silence of these ex* 
tensive wastes, afiir, towards the east, a noise was 
beard. A sudden joy revived in the Princess soul 
and he arose ; he listened, and the n<Hse increased ; 
he distinguished the feet of camels, the neighinf^ 
of a horse, and soon the voices of men ; he clasped 
his hands together, and exclaimed, ^ Heaven's mer- 
cy has reached us ! I hear the march of a caravan 1 
— We are saved !"— ^* Ah !** replied the Princess 
with a feeble sigh, <* but a few moments, and I shall 
have no more misfortunes to apprehend.**-— <^ O my 
beloved, revive I ha]^iness and life will be restored 
to us.** While he advanced some paces towards 
the caravan, Matilda answered, ^' Alas ! what great* 
cr happiness can I expect from the longest life 
than that of dying with thee ?** But the Prince now 
attended less to what she said than the thought of 
her safety. In the men who were approaching, 
Malek Adhei lecognised his soldiers. ^ Brave 
friends I" said he, pointing to the Princess, save 
that illustrious unfortunate, who is dying !— assist 
her — I cannot help you My strength is exhaust- 
ed. Were it not for this blessed meeting, I should 
not have beheld another sun." He said, and his 
warriors obeyed ; some removed Matilda on a camel, 
and others cooled the heat of the Prince*s lungs, by 
giving him milk. At last they reached Mount Ka- 
leil, where they halted ; and, m the hermit*s forsa- 
ken grotto, Matilda, during the whole night, enjoy- 
ed a Soft repose. The Prince, too, on seeing her 
out of danger, ventured, at last, to taste the refresh- 
ment of sleep. 

The next day they came in sight of the Pyra- 
mids, and soon after they distinguished the lofty 
towel's of Cairo. On seeing Malek Adhel enter 
the city, the people, believing .the report of the sol- 
diers who had arrived two days before, and which 
stated that he had been massacred by the Bedouins 
manifested their joy by loud and tumultuous accla- 
mations. Soon they heard from the warriors who ac- 
companied the Pripce, the vile perfidy of those who 
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had betrayed him, and instantly hurried in crowds 
to the respective residence of those traitors, to crush 
them, and take revenge of the crime with which 
they were stained. Malek Adhel could not hinder 
a raging populace from giving him these sanguina- 
ry proofs of love ; still less could he prevent them 
from breaking out into loud murmurs against the 
English Princess. Not onp Mussulman but accu- 
sed her of being the cause of the disasters at 
Ptolemais, and the inaction wherein the Prince re- 
mained. Such reproaches were just, and Malek 
Adhel felt them. Indeed, what could he hope 
from Saladin ? Saladin, austere, religious, averse to 
love, would he be moved with his passion, would 
he listen to his excuses, or consent to give him a 
christian bride ? Thus the hero argued with himself; 
and, overcome by so many torments and uncertain- 
ties, his great soul was discouraged. Broken, in- 
dignant against his weakness, which he had not the 
courage to sunnount, he was ready to hate equally 
his duty that reproached, his glory that summoned, 
and his love that fettered him ! 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



NOT many days had elapsed since the return* 
from the Desert, when,.one morning, a young war- 
rior, covered with a green armour, the visor down, 
alone, without any squire, and riding a jet black 
mare, appeared at the doors of the palace : on his 
arm he wore a buckler, representing a sinople field 
and a silver zodiac, in the middle of which was a 
compass, turning to the side of the Virgin, encir« 
cled with these words, ^ I seek her only !'' On re-^ 
cognising him to be Montmorency, Matilda fore* 
saw her fate was about to change, and it was less 
surprise than fear which forced from her a shriek, 
and tinged her face with a deep blush. Malek Ad-^ 
hel, struck with the same thought, felt his trouble 
augmented, on perceiving that Montmorency's shield 
bore a subject and a motto which told him that 
Matilda was the only object he came to seek at 
Cairo. After having considered him for some 
time in the silence of profound admiration, he said, 
" Conqueror of Ptolemais, whence thy audacity, 
and what ill genius has conducted thee into walls 
where thy name alone would be a sentence of 
death, from which all my authority could not save 
thee? — '•'Therefore it is to thee alone," replied 
Montmorency, " I entrust my name and intentions. 
Hear me ; the moments are precious, and I can- 
.not hasten too much to tell thee the motive of my 
visit. 

" It was not until Metchoub's arrival at the chris- 
tian camp that he found he had brought back the 
Queen of England instead of the Princess ; it was. 
too late to detain her, and his fury knew no bounds. 
He broke. 9Ut into loud complaints against you^ 
Prince j charged you- with perfidy, and asserted- 
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.that your conduct was less the effect of year lore 
than of a desire to declare yourself independent of 
Saiadin) and form an alliance witli the Christians 
to mount the throne of Egypt.- This opinion ob- 
tained credit in the camp, and the Christians re- 
joiced at it. Richard himself added faith to it, and 
entertained no doubt but that his sister's hand would 
be the price at which your arms wefre to be joined 
with ours. Still the advantage of such a union 
could not induce him to behold it with pleasure. 
Lusignan saw the Princess in the Island of Cyprus, 
and since that moment he has lost his heart. On 
the death of Sibylla, he opened his mind to Richard, 
and Richard, who sees in him a brother in arms 
and his dearest friend, swore, that, if his sister 
should ever renounce her profession, and consent 
to take a husband, he should be the Prince. Philip 
Augustus, and the other sovereigns among the 
crusaders, unanimously blamed Richard's obstinacy 
in favour of Lusignan. They declared, that, far 
from refusing you the Princess Matilda, they ought to 
offer her to you as a wife, provided you would adopt 
our faith, and embrace our cause. Some knights 
declaimed loudly against such opinions, and main- 
tained that no one had a right to dispose of tKe 
heart of the Princess ; that she was her OAvn mis- 
tress^ and that nothing could be decided respecting 
her fate until she had been consulted. I not only 
adopted the last opinion, but I also offered, at the 
head of several warriors, to seek the Princess Ma- 
tilda wherever you might have concealed her, in 
order to learn her intentions, and shed our blood to 
execute them. A thousand warriors immediately 
entered under my command, and I should have 
had double that number, had not the general in- 
terest opposed it. Philip Augustus demanded that 
I should be appointed commander of this noble 
troop, and Richard decorated us with the title of 
Knights of the Virgin. He commissioned me, my 
lord, to offer you any price you might require for 
the ransom of his sister. Moved by the prayers of 
4 
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the confederate Princes, he added, that, were it 
true that you would adopt the christian ..faith, 
and join our standard, he would obtain from the 
Pope a dispensation from hb oath, which consigned 
his sister to Lusig^an only ; and I, madam,'' con- 
tinued he, addressing MatUda, ^ I have seized the 
joyful opportunity of coming hither only to declare 
to you, that ray thousand warriors and myself will 
never suffer that any laws should be imposed upon 
you, under the name of political interests. Signify 
your will, therefore, madam, for there is not a sove- 
reign but who is ready to offer jrou a throne, and not 
a knight,'' added he, with emotion, ^ but |^rieves at 
having none to offer !•*—«* Montmorency," interrupt- 
ed the Prince, abruptly, ^< perhaps Matilda is no 
longer the mistress of her choice !'* 

Josselin started with surprise. The Princess 
turned her head aside with a blush : but, during 
this moment of silence, a strange noiscj heard in the 
next room, intimated that slaves were approaching. 
Uneasy on Montmorency's account, Malek Adhel 
ran eagerly to meet them. The first object he 
perceived was a young Arab, named Kaled— Kaled, 
one of his most devoted servants, and the bravest 
officer of Saladin*s army. Astonished, he inquired 
why he had left the Sultan. Kaled replied, ^< As 
I travelled the city in my way to the palace, I heard it 
reported that a christian warrior was hidden there- 
in; Lusignan, Richard, and Montmorency, were 
named : all three, thou knowest, are equally the 
proscribed objects of thy brother's and the people's 
hatred ; ere an instant, the furious populace threat- 
en to force thy guard, and burst thy gates ; nor is 
their fury the least of the dangers that threaten thee. 
The Sultan," added he, in a lower voice, " thy 
brother, has himself proscribed thy head I" — " Of 
all thou hast told me," replied Malek Adhel, " the 
last surprises me most, but alarms me least; my 
brother will know me some day. — Come, Kaled, 
come," continued he ; and he led him towards the 
apartment of the Princess Matilda^ whe.re he intro* 
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duced him to Josselin. — ^After some complimentny 
ceremonies had passed, Malek demanded of Kaled> 
what cause had so much kindled Saladin's wrath 
against him, as to make him covet his death ! 

At these words, the Princess screamed with ter- 
ror, without giving the Prince time to calm her 
apprehensions. Kaled replied warmly, ^ What 
cause ! Contemning thy brother's commands^ hast 
thou not sent back the Queen of England to the 
christian camp, and kept the sister of Richard near 
thee ? And this at the very time when the Sultan 
has just forgiven thee the fall of Ptolemais ! In shorty 
at this moment, while he is waiting for thee to re- 
new the war, thou art here inactive I" " Has not 
the Sultan long age received the explanation of what 
thou askest ?'' exclaimed the Prince ; ^ has not 
the slave I despatched to him on my quitting Da« 
mietta, given my letters ; and, after having read 
them, what doubt could he entertain of my fideli- 
ty ?" — ^^ I know not," replied Kaled ; " but I can 
affirm, that, if he received thy apology, it did not 
pacify him. Some time ago the daughter of Amau- 
ry appeared before him, and related thy perfidies. 
Saladin refused to believe her : the regard he enter- 
tained for thy character silenced his suspicions, and 
he wanted evidence to change his opinion of thee. 
But the day when Metchoub appeared in his tent, 
with gloomy looks, his garments rent, and crying 
>DUt, in a doleful voice, striking his forehead on the 
ground, that thou hadst deceived him, that thou wert 
a traitor I * Metchoub,' exclaimed he, after a 
^ause, * away to Cairo ! twelve thousand mert shall 
follow thee ; with their help thou wilt reduce the 
subjects whom the traitor Adhel has drawn into 
his rebellion. Seize the traitor himself, if it be 
possible! To conquer him, employ all means- 
all are laudable against traitors. Loaded with chains, 
thou wilt cause him to be led into the great market- 
place at Cairo, and, before' thou inflict death on him, 
abandon, under his own eyes, the Princess of , 
England to the vilest populace.' " " H^ld^ ^aSa^.^ 
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hold I" exclaimed Malek Adhel with impetuosity i 
** No ! so vile a design cannot have been conceived 
by Saladin !*' — ^^ Since the Sultan sees in thee a trai- 
tor/' continued Kaled, ^ he is not the same. Gloo- 
myt suspicious, corroded with cares, he sheds, the 
gall of suspicion on all who surround him, abid 
has ceased to believe in virtue, since he can no 
longer believe in thine : he makes a delight of 
thy pain, and affirms that all that thou shalt under- 
go will not equal the tortures he feels ; in short, 
Metchoub's last orders are, not to appear again be- 
fore him but with thy head in his hand." ^ O Sala- 
din 1" exclaimed the Prince, << thou must be indeed 
imhappy, to have become so cruel. But, Kaled, 
tell me, knowest thou whether Metchoub's army 
is advancing towards Cairo ?"~^ He leads his ar- 
my with such rapidity," replied the Arab, ^ that I 
shall hardly have gained two days on him. The in- 
stant Saladin had issued his orders, I forgot all thy 
errors, saw thy perils only, and flew to prevent or 
share them with thee. On leaving the council of 
the emirs, I took a horse whose swiftness equals 
that of the winds, and in less than two days I reach- 
ed the mountains of Khor; from whose summit I 
perceived afar in the sandy plaii)s which surround 
Ramah, the army of Metchoub making^ prodigious 
marches. I then redoubled my rapidity: my steed 
scarcely left the mark of his feet on the sand ; but 
IVIetchoub is inflamed with such vindictive rancour 
against thee, that I should not wonder if he follow- 
ed me close, and the next morning's sun beheld 
him encamped on the banks of the Nile. Take thy 
precautions, therefore, O Malek Adhel ! for thou 
seest the Sultan's orders are peremptory, and Met- 
choub will not soften them." 

Sad and pensive, Malek Adhel remained silent, 
undetermined whether, by parting from Matilda, he 
could save her. If he had exposed but his own life 
by keeping her with him, neither Montmorency and 
his thousand warriors, nor Metchoub artd his twelve 
t/iousand men, nor SeAwivtv himself with all the for- 
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ces of his kingdom, could have frightened him from 
his love ; but his people and his soldiers, ready ta 
shed all their blood in his defence, were also ready 
to mutiny, if he commanded them to protect Matil- 
da. Drawing therefore near her, he took her hand ; 
and placing it in Montmorency's, added, with pro- 
found emotion, " Conduct her to the Christian camp. 
It is to your loyalty, your valour, and your honour, 
Montmorency, that I confide the honour and the 
life of Malek Adhel's wdfe /" Josselin fell back with 
astonishment ;*— his apprehensions had not gone so 
far, and he exclaimed, ^ The sister of Richard, a 
Christian Princess, the future bride of the Lord, 
■ the wife of Malek Adhel !" He stopped ; the 
virgin arose ; and, turning on Montmorency her 
eyes bathed in tears, which so well expressed the 
grief of her soul, the modesty of her thoughts, and 
dignity of her rank, she said to him, '^ Montmoren- 
cy, I am not the wife of Malek Adhel, for Malek 
Adhel is not yet a Christian, and n<Hie but a Chris- 
tian can obtain my hand ; but I have sworn to the 
Prince, and I here renew the oath, never to belong 
to any other mortal than him !" — ^^ The brother of 
Saladin can never be a Christian,*' interrupted 
Kaled eagerly. " Hear me, Kaled !" replied Ma- 
lek Adhel : ^' Thou hast more than once seen ^^^ 
what ardour I have defended the empire of^^S/^ 
hornet against that of Christ ; but I was ignMaint 
then that a virgin of sixteen could rise superior ta 
all seductions, resist even those of her own hearty 
and fear death less than shame. I knew not,** add- 
ed he, looking at Josselin, << that a mortal filled 
with profound passion could chain hk' desires, si- 
lence his regrets, and become the defender of hi& 
rival— such high virtues belong to Christians only 1 
The law of Mahomet performs no such prodigies ; 
they have moved me, I confess ; and, if truth bo 
any where, it must be in that religion tiiat operates 
them. Meanwhile, though shaken, I am not yet con- 
verted, and never will I adopt a faith, the first pre- 
cept of which would be to make me a traitor to my 
Vol. I. A a 
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brother and mjr country. My first engagements 
were to Saladin ; and I will keep them to my latest 
breath. He may proscribe my head) but he shall 
not prevent me from devoting my life to his service. 
The torch of Mahomedanism sheds on my soul but 
a pale and glimmering light— that of Christ sheds 
none yet ; but honour speaks to me like a Deity ; 
let it therefore become my only religion and law. I 
admire the Christians, and will fight them. I adore 
Matilda, and submit to part with her ; and could I 
only obtain her hand at the price of a perfidy, I 
would resign it. Tell me, brave Montmorency, if 
thou sawest me by thy side, raising the sword on my 
country, and bathing my hands in my brother's blood, 
with what an eye wouldst thou behold me ? Matilda, 
you look down; Montmorency, you fear to answec 
me. Christians as you are, you dare not tell me 
that your law commands and approves treason. 
O Matilda, were I to abandon all my duties to fol- 
low yoUi should I be worthy to call you mine ? and, 
were I to break through all my oaths, should I de- 
serve to receive your's ? My beloved, m parting with 
thee, I part with every thing, save the hope of meet- 
ing thee again. To attain it, I will not count 
upon obstacles, but overcome them ; for nothing on 
earth is impossible to Malek, except to become a 
traitor, or to live without thee I and now receive 
my parting blessing ; for in one hour hence" 

He stopped: his tongue could not finish the sen- 
tence, and he turned aside for the second time. He 
feared, if he once more saw Matilda, he should not 
have the fortitude to suffer her departure. During 
that pause, the Princess hei*self had been doubting 
whether she could resr^lve to quit the Prince. She 
was not deficient in the knowledge of her duty, 
but the courage to submit ; hence, if the Deity did 
not vouchsafe her his assistance, she must remain 
with Malek Adhel ; for, though reason may point 
out to us the road of virtue, religion alone can give 
us the strength to follow it. 
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In a silent prayer, the Princess implored him who 
governs all things to save her from weakness of 
heart. The Saracen, who saw her struggles and 
hesitation, experienced a sort of frenzy which 
made him almost confident he could by the prowess 
of his single arm defend her against all the powers 
of the earth. Had Matilda uttered but a single 
word favourable to that hope, he would have em- 
braced it, and perhaps she had not departed. That 
Power, however, wliich she had been so earnestly 
imploring, did not allow of her farther indecu 
sion ; and now, convinced that it was time to resign 
the vain expectation of sublunary happiness, she 
shrouded her face with her veil, and in a feeble 
voice articulated, ** I am ready to depart !" Her 
consent brought back Malek Adhel to the sight of 
truth and of his desperate situation. '< It is deci- 
ded then !" exclaimed be, and rushed out precipitate- 
ly to give orders for the departure of the Princess. 
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